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PREFACE 


I T would not be fitting to allow this book to appear without a 
tribute to the memory of my teacher and friend, Richard Bell, 
formerly Reader in Arabic in Edinburgh. It was he who first 
guided my study of Islam, and in recent years he gave freely of 
his time, scholarship, and wisdom, whenever consulted on par- 
ticular questions. He read the first draft of this book and, though 
he could not altogether accept its standpoint, made many helpful 
suggestions, besides allowing me to see some unpublished writings 
of his own. Most of my Qur’anic quotations are from his transla- 
tion, by kind permission of the publishers, Messrs. T. & T. Clark. 

I have to thank Professor H. A. R. Gibb for much generous help. 
I am also indebted to colleagues at Edinburgh, especially to 
Dr. Pierre Cachia for the compilation of the index, and to Mr. 
J. R. Walsh for useful comments and references. 

W. M. W. 
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I. STANDPOINT 

T h i s book will be considered by at least three classes ot readers: 
those who are concerned with the subject as historians, and 
those who approach it primarily as Muslims or C'hristians. It 
has been addressed, however, first and foremost to the historian. 
On the theological questions at issue between Christianity and 
Islam an attempt has been made to preserve neutrality. For ex- 
ample, in order to avoid deciding whether the Qur’ân is or is not 
the Word of God, I have refrained from using the expressions 
‘God says’ and ‘Muhammad says’ when referring to the Qur’än, 
and have simply said ‘the Qur’än says’. I do not, however, regard 
the adoption of a materialistic outlook as implicit in historical 
impartiality, but write as a professing monotheist. 

r Fhis academic attitude is, of course, in a sense incomplete. In 
so far as Christianity is in contact with Islam Christians must 
adopt some attitude towards Muhammad, and that attitude ought 
to be based on theological principles. I would readily admit that 
my book is incomplete in this respect, but would claim that it 
presents Christians with the historical material which must be 
taken into account in forming the theological judgement. 

To my Muslim readers I would say something similar. I have 
endeavoured, while remaining faithful to the standards of Western 
historical scholarship, to say nothing that would entail the rejection 
of any of the fundamental doctrines of Islam. There need be no 
unbridgeable gulf between Western scholarship and Islamic faith; 
if some of the conclusions of Western scholars have been unaccept- 
able to Muslims, it may be that the scholars have not always been 
faithful to their own principles of scholarship and that, even from 
the purely historical point of view, their conclusion requires to 
be revised. On the other hand, it is probably also true that there 
is room, without any change in essentials, for some reformulation 
of Islamic doctrine. 

'I’he need for a fresh life of Muhammad has been felt for some 
time by students of Islam, especially the more historically minded. 
This is not because of the discovery of fresh material—though 
Leone Caetani, for instance, vvriting about Muhammad in his 
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Annali dell' Islam (published 1905, &c.), did not have access to Ibn 
Sa'd’s collection of biographies of early Muslims—but because in 
the last half-century or so historians’ interests and attitudes have 
altered, and in particular becausethey have become more conscious 
°f the material factors underlying histor)\ This mcans that the 
historian of the mid-twentieth centur\ T , while not neglecting or 
belittling the religious and ideological aspects of the movement 
îmtiated by Muhammad, wants to ask many questions about the 
economic, social and political background. Even those who deny 
(as I do) that such factors entirely determine the course of events 
have to admit their importance. The special feature of this bio- 
graphy of Muhammad is thus not that it combs available sources 
more minutely but that it pays fuller attention to these material 
factors, and attempts to answer many questions that have hardly 
been raised in the past. 

2. NOTE ON THE SOIÎRCES 

The main sources for the life of Muhammad are firstly the 
Qur’än or record of the revelations which (as he believed) he 
received from God, and secondly historical works by writers of 
the third and fourth centuries of the Muslim era. In the second 
group the works accessible to us are: 

1. the Sirah or life of Muhammad by Ibn Hishâm (d. 833/218); 

2. the section of the Annals of at-Tabarï (d. 922/310) dealing 
with the life of Muhammad (Series I, vols. 2-4); 

3. the Maghâzi or History of Muhammad’s Campaigns by al- 
Wäqidï (d. 822/207)—one recension was published in the Biblio- 
theca Indica, while Wellhausen gave an abbreviated translation of 
another recension in his Muhammad in Medina\ an edition of the 
latter recension is in preparation; 

4. the Tabaqât of Ibn Sa'd (d. 845/230), the secretary of al- 
Wâqidï, a vast compilation containing, besides much material 
about Muhammad, biographies of his chief Companions and of 
later ‘bearers of Islam’. 

Mention should also be made of the collections of 1’raditions 
(or anecdotes about the sayings and doings of Muhammad) such 
as the Sahih of al-Bukhärî and that of Muslim and the Musnad of 

• a • 

Ahmad b. Hanbal; these contain some material of importance for 
the historian, although the interests of the compilers were chiefly 
legal. The later biographical dictionaries of the Companions of 
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Muhammad— L'sd al-Ghäbah by Ibn al-Athîr (1234 631) and the 

IsäbaJi by Ibn Hajar (1447/851)—contain additional background 

material. There are later Muslim biographers of Muhammad but 

none appears to have had access to any important primary sources 

other than those used by the above-mentioned writers. 

'l’hese extant works were themselves based on earlier written 

sources. Indeed the Sïrah of Ibn Hishâm is perhaps best described 

as an edition of the Sirah of Ibn Ishäq (d. 768 151). Ibn Ishäq 

himself had predecessors, but his contribution to the biography ot 

Muhammad is the most considerable and has been the most 
* 

influential. Ibn Ishâq collected nearly all the available intorma- 
tion, including old poems, and so ordered and selected his material 
that he produced a coherent story. I'requently he gives reterences 
to his sources in the usual Islamic manner. lbn Hishâm added a 
few explanatory notes. Some passages that are missing in his edi- 
tion are found elsewhere, but it is not clear whether he is respon- 
sible for the omissions. 

At-Tabarï also quotes Ibn Ishâq, but not nearlv so fully as Ibn 
Hishäm. His importance is that he does not attempt to produce a 
smooth narrative of events, but gives variants. Thus he has a large 
number of separate authorities who made statements about the 
first male Muslim after Muhammad, and some said it was 'Alï, 
some Zayd b. Hârithah, and some Abü Bakr; Ibn Ishäq mentions 
only one view, namely, that it was f Alï. Among his general authori- 
ties at-Tabarî has a very early one, 'Urwah b. az-Zubayr (d. 712/ 
94), who left written material vvhich has not been preserved 
elsewhere. 

The Campaigns of al-Wäqidî are a valuable check on Ibn Ishâq, 
"since they come from an independent line of authorities, and they 
are usually fuller, but they refer only to the Medinan period. His 
secretary, Ibn Sa'd, gives variants on many points, but he admits 
much material of little historical value, and it is only occasionally 
that he is the sole source for anything of importance. On the other 
hand, his biographies of Muhammad’s Companions are a mine ot 
useful information about the background of Muhammad’s life. 
The biographical dictionaries of persons who had known Muham- 
mad compiled by Ibn al-Athîr and Ibn Hajar are on a vaster scale 
—some 20,000 articles—and have many facts not in Ibn Sa'd; but 
little of this material affects the life of Muhammad. 

The Traditions collected by Muslim, al-Bukhärî, and others 
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include ainong their historical anecdotes some variants from the 
forms in lbn Hishäm and at-Tabarï. 

Much has been written by Western scholars in criticism of these 
sources, and especiallv ot the Traditions. Sir William Muir’s 
remarks on the sources in his Life are still a useful introduction. 
The most detailed studv is that of Caetani in Annali dell' Islam\ 
it îs not diffîcult to correct his occasional excess of scepticism. d'he 
studies of Henri Lammens led him to almost complete rejection' 
of the accounts of the Meccan period, but later scholars have 
generally held that he went too far; Theodor Nüldeke’s remarks in 
his article Die Tradition über das Leben Muhammeds 1 * may absolve 
one from further discussion of Lammens’ more extreme views. 

I he important and well-founded conclusions about Islamic 
Traditions in J. Schacht’s Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence 1 
seem to force upon us a distinction between legal and historical 
traditions, and indeed Goldziher’s epoch-making investigations in 
Muhammedanischen Studien, ii, are mainly appjicable to legal tradi- 
tions, though by no means entirely so. In the legal sphere there 
naay be some sheer invention of traditions, it would seem. But in 
the historical sphere, in so far as the two may be separated, and 
apart from some exceptional cases, the nearest to such invention 
in the best early historians appears to be a ‘tendential shaping’ of 
material. 3 As Frants Buhl puts it, ‘in dealing with the traditional 
material one must always be on one’s guard, where a definite 
party-interest may be supposed, not to be led astray by its some- 
times innocent-looking appearance’. 4 

Once the modern student is aware of the tendencies of the early 
historians and their sources, however, it ought to be possible for 
him to some extent to make allowance for the distortion and to 
present the data in an unbiased form; and the admission of 
tendential shaping’ should have as its corollary the acceptance of 
the general soundness of the material. Moreover, inasmuch as 
many of the questions in which the historian of the mid-twentieth 
century is interested are not afïected by the process of shaping, 
there should be little difficulty in obtaining answers to his questions 
from the sources. 

1 Is!a?n , v, IQ14, pp. 160-70. Cf. also C. Becker, Prinzipielles zu Lammens' 

Sirastudien in Islam t iv. 263 ff., reprinted in Becker’s JsJamstudien , i. 520-7; 
G. Levi della Vida, art. Sîra in EI. 2 Oxford, 1950. 

3 Cf. Nöldeke, ZDMG, lii, 1898, pp. 16 ff. 4 Aluhammed, 374. 
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It should also be noticed that one of the simplest ways in which 
‘tendential shaping’ takes place is by the attributing of motives for 
external acts. 'I'he distinction between external acts and alleged 
motives should therefore be kept firmly in mind. The actor him- 
self and his friends will suggest the most praiseworthy motives; 
his enemies will assert that the motives were dishonourable. But 
there can be little dispute about the external acts except within 
narrow limits, e.g. on the relative dating of two events. Thus 
nobody denies that A’ishah left Medina shortly before the murder 
of the caliph r Uthmân, but whether her motives were honourable, 
dishonourable, or neutral is vigorously debated. The modern 
historian will therefore largely discount allegations of motives in 
his sources and will suggest his own motives in the light of what 
he knows of the total pattern of the external actions of a man. 

This distinction betvveen act and motive is most important in 
the period after the Hijrah, but it also applies to Muhammad’s 
Meccan period and to pre-Islamic times. Before the Hijrah, how- 
ever, the history was shadowy and it is always possible that events 
have been invented. Probably the train of reasoning was somewhat 
as follows: A did Ä'; his motive cannot have been L or M, which 
are not creditable to him; therefore it must have been N :; therefore 
he must also have done Y. 

In dealing, then, with the background of Muhammad’s career 
and his Meccan period, I liave proceeded on the view that the 
traditional accounts are in general to be accepted, are to be received 
with care and as far as possible corrected where ‘tendential shaping’ 
is suspected, and are only to be rejected outright where there is 
internal contradiction. It is barely conceivable, for instance, that 
the genealogical material in Ibn Sa r d is a sheer fabrication. Who 
would have taken the trouble to invent all this intricate network, 
and for what reason? Besides, if we who are not interested in 
genealogy know something about our ancestors for two or three 
generations, is it fanciful to suppose that the Arabs who were 
intensely concerned with descent should have knovvn their ancestry 
for six or eight or ten generations? John Van Ess met a boy of ten 
who apparently knew fifteen of his ancestors. 1 Moreover, Ibn Sa r d 
gives the impression of being a careful scholar in genealogical 
matters, aware of the difficulties of disputed points; and he is 
therefore worthy of credence in his genealogies back to about the 

1 Meet the Arab, London, 1947, p. 77. 
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time of Qusayy in Mecca. Earlier genealogical and historical 
material must, of course, be handled with greater care; and there 
are special difficulties in Medina owing to the remnants of a matri- 
lineal system. 

I he procedure here described involves a fresh vievv of the rela- 
tion of the traditional historical material to the Qur’än. It has been 
fashionable for some time to assert that the Qur’än was the funda- 
mental source for the Meccan period. 'l'he Qur’än is certainly in 
a sense contemporary, but quite apart from the difficulty of deter- 
mining the chronological order of the various parts and the uncer- 
tainty of many of the results, the Qur’än is partial and fragmentary. 
It does not give anything like a complete picture of the life of 
Muhammad and the Muslims during the Meccan pcriod. What in 
fact \Vestern biographers have done is to assume the truth of the 
broad outlines of the picture of the Meccan period given by the 
Sïrah , and to use this as a framework into vvhich to fit as much 
Qur’anic material as possible. The sounder methodology is to 
regard the Qur’än and the early traditional accounts as comple- 
mentary sources, each with a fundamental contribution to make 
to the history of the period. The Qur’än presents mainly the ideo- 
logical aspect of a great complex of changes which took place in 
and around IMecca, but the economic, social, and political aspects 
must also be considered if we are to have a balanced picture and 
indeed if we are to understand properly the ideological aspect 
itself. 

This may sound in theory 7 revolutionary—or reactionary—but 
it will be found that it does not indicate any startling change in 
practice, except for the pre-Islamic period. Indeed it may seem at 
times that in practice I sit rather more lightly to tradition than 
those who are in theory more sceptical. In particular the principle 
of distinguishing between public acts and allegcd motives and of 
not accepting statements about motives except when they are in 
accordance with the results of an independent scrutiny of the acts 
leads to the rejection of many of the details of the traditional 
account, as, for example, in the case of the emigration to Abyssinia. 

The traditions relating to the Meccan period are here considered 
mainly from the point of view of the matn or contents, and little 
attention is paid to the isnäd or chain of authorities. In the Medi- 
nan period the study of isnäds helps tovvards assessing the value 
and authenticity of a tradition and estimating its bias. But in the 
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case of events prior to the Hijrah, study of isnäds does not appear 
to lead to results of importance. 'Fhe one authority vvhose contribu- 
tions are worthy of investigation is 'Urwah b. az-Zubayr, and his 
‘tendencies’ are considered in Excursus F. 


I 

THE ARABIAN BACKGROUND 


W ith the material now available, it would be possible to 
devote at least a volume to the description of the Arabian 
background of the life of Muhammad. This chapter has 
therefore the limited aim of drawing attention to those features of 
the background which are most important for a proper under- 
standing of his career and achievements. It is largely dependent on 
the works of others, both orientalists and travellers, and a complete 
acknowledgement of this indebtedness would be impossible. 

While it is convenient to speak of ‘Arabia’, for the most part we 
are concerned only with one region of it, the district surrounding 
Mecca and Medina—the Hijäz in the wider sense 1 —and the adjoin- 
ing steppe-land of the Najd. 

I. THE ECONOMI.C BASIS 

To a Westerner the primary association of Arabia is with deserts 
and bedouin, and the economics of desert life is a useful starting- 
point. It is true that the desert played no creative part in the 
development of Muhammad’s monotheism; 2 none the less in the 
total phenomenon of Islam the desert has a role of first importance. 
Mecca and Medina were islands in a sea of desert, or rather steppe, 
still in close economic relations with the nomads, and inhabited by 
descendants of nomads who still retained many of the desert-born 
habits of their ancestors. Some consideration of the desert is thus 
unavoidable. 

The nomadic life is based upon stock-breeding, especially the 
breeding of the camel. Within the Arabian*steppes several different 
types of land are distinguished, of which we need only mention 
two. Firstly there are those lands which, though in summer a 
waterless, sandy waste, in winter after the rains—the season which 
the Arab calls rabï '—are covered, particularly in the hollows, with 
luscious green vegetation, a paradise for camels. Then there are 
those districts in which perennial trees and shrubs, mostly of an 
aromatic character, manage to maintain themselves. 'Fhese two 

1 Cf. Nöldeke in Islam } v. 206, n. 1. 

2 Cf, H. A. R. Gibb, Mohammedanism, London, 1949, p. 1. 
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types of country explain the need for a migratoiy life. As soon as 
rain falls (though rainfall is somewhat erratic) the lands of the 
first type become the best pasture for camels; but when with 
the coming of summer that pasture deteriorates and vanishes, the 
nomads must retire to lands of the second type. In the lands of 
the first type the nomad is dependent on the camel for moisture as 
well as for sustenance; in the second there are wells, though these 
are often used more for watering the camels than for human con- 
sumption. In either case milk is the staple article of diet of the 
nomad along wûth dates which he obtains from the oases. Flesh he 
eats occasionally. Cereals are a luxury reser\'ed for the rich and great. 

The nomad is to some extent dependent on the settled lands. 
Robbery in his eyes is no crime, whether it be a raid on an oasis 
or on a caravan. As the nomad is usually the better fighter in the 
skirmishing involved in such brigandry, it frequently happens that 
agriculturists and merchants are ready to pay a desert tribe for the 
protection of their homesteads and herds and for the safe passage 
of their caravans. For many nomads such fees are a regular source 
of income. In these ways the nomad is able to enjoy some of the 
products of the civilization of the Sown. 

In the region with which we are concerned agriculture was 
practised at the oases and at certain favoured spots high in the 
mountains. The chief crop at the oases was dates, while in the 
mountains, as at at-Tâ’if, cereals w r ere important. Yathrib (later 
know r n as Medina) was a large and flourishing oasis in the time of 
Muhammad. There were several Jewish agricultural colonies such 
as Khaybar. At Mecca, on the other hand, no agriculture at all 
was possible—an important fact which should be kept in mind. 
Although it does not come within our present pur\ r iew, the Yemen 
or Arabia Felix (it is w r orth remembering) was fertile agricultural 
country vvhere artificial irrigation had been practised from early 
times. This is now thought to have been the original home of the 
Semites or at least their ‘cradle-land’ and ‘first separate habitat’. 1 
Reminiscences of a connexion with the fertile south certainly 
abound in the traditional Arabic accounts of pre-Islamic times. 
This connexion had doubtless made its contribution to the Arab 
culture of Muhammad’s day, but the study of such influence has 
not so far led to any assured results. 

Mecca, Muhammad’s home for half a century, was entirely a 

1 G. A. Barton, Semitic and Hamitic Origins , 27 f. 
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commercial city, set amidst barren rocks. The growth of the city 

as a trading centre came about through the existence there of a 

haram or sanctuary area, to which men could come without fear of 

molestation. Geographical conditions were also in its favour; it 

stood at the cross-roads of routes from the Yemen to Syria and 

from Abyssinia to 'Iräq. To Mecca, therefore, the nomad came for 

goods brought from the four points of the compass by caravan. 

Originally the Meccans themselves were probably only middle- 

men and retailers and not the importers and entrepreneurs who 

organized caravans. But by the end of the sixth century a.d. they 

had gained control of most of the trade from the Yemen to Syria— 

an important route by which the West got Indian luxury goods as 

well as South Arabian frankincense. At-Tä’if was a rival of Mecca 

* • 

in commercial matters, but Mecca clearly hadthestrongerposition. 

Mecca was more than a mere trading centre, it was a financial 
centre. Scholars as a whole may not be quite so certain about 
details as Lammens 1 appears to be, but it is clear that financial 
operations of considerable complexity were carried on at Mecca. 
The leading men of Mecca in Muhammad’s time were above all 
financiers, skilful in the manipulation of credit, shrewd in their 
speculations, and interested in any potentialities of lucrative invest- 
ment from Aden to Gaza or Damascus. In the financial net that 
they had woven not merely were all the inhabitants of Mecca 
caught, but many notables of the surrounding tribes also. The 
Qur’ân appeared not in the atmosphere of the desert, but in that of 
high finance. 2 

There remains one further point. Was the rise of a new religion 
in the Hijäz and the subsequent Arab expansion into Persia, Syria, 
and North Africa linked up with any deep economic change ? One 
answer that has been given is that it was due to increasing desicca- 
tion of the Arabian steppe, and that it was hunger that drove the 
Arabs along the road of conquest. Let us set aside for the moment 
the general question of economic change. Here it is sufficient to 
state that there is no good evidence of any significant deterioration 
in climatic conditions in the steppe. 3 Life there was still tolerable; 
we hear of followers of Muhammad who turned back from the 

w 

later conquests outside Arabia to the desert life they loved. The 
general impression one receives is that the nomads were no worse 

1 See esp. Mecque * 135/231 ff. 

2 Cf. the useof mercantile terms toexpress theological doctrines—C.C.Torrev, 
The CommerciaTTheological Terms of the Koran , Leyden, 1892. 

3 But cf. A. J. Tovnbee, Study of History , iii. 439, 445, 453-4. 
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off than they had previously been, but rather better in view of the 
benefits which came to them from the growing prosperity of 
Mecca. Later, vvith the emigration from Arabia in the period of 
conquests, the pressure of population upon food supplies must 
have decreased. 

There were small local industries in the Hijâz, mostly to serve 
the needs of nomads and townsmen, though we hear, for example, 
of leather-work being exported from at-Tä’if. From the perspec- 
tive of a life of Muhammad, however, they are not sufficiently 
important to be considered as a separate factor. 

2 . MECCAN POLITICS 

Within the commercial community of Mecca there was a con- 
tinuous struggle for power. The political groupings within Mecca 
to which this gave rise were in turn involved in relations vvith the 
Arab tribes with whom the Meccan caravans came into contact, 
and with the great powers to whose markets they carried their 
goods. Some of these matters are extremely complex, but, since 
from the first Muhammad was something of a statesman, it is 
necessary to consider at least the chief points. 

(a) Political groupings within the Quraysh 

The Arabic sources give much information about the family and 
tribal feuds and alliances within the Quraysh. Some Western 
critics have overemphasized the legendary aspect of these stories 
and have concentrated too much on a discussion of whether the 
characters are historical individuals or merely personifications of 
tribes. There is probably more historical fact than the radical 
critics allowed, but it is not proposed to touch on this difficult 
problem here. It only diverts attention from the significant fact 
that these stories show us how Quraysh conceived their family and 
clan relationships about the time of Muhammad. Certain points 
may have been modified by later events; e.g. the hostility between 
'Abbäsids and Umayyads may have affected the account of the 
relations of B. Hâshim and B. Umayyah. But on the whole the 
picture may be accepted as reliable. 

The sanctuary of Mecca was of extreme antiquity. After being 
controlled for a long period by the tribe of Jurhum, it passed to 
the Khuzä'ah, with whom were associated B. Bakr b. 'Abd Manät 
b. Kinänah, thoughcertain privileges, possibly of a sacral character, 
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remained in the hands of the old families, as the Ijâzah in the 
hands of B. Süfah. The Khuzä'ah and their allies lost power to 
Qusayy, who gained his strength partly from an alliance with 
certain members of Kinänah and Qudâ'ah, and partly from bring- 
ing together various groups of Quraysh, hitherto disunited and 
uninfluential. Qusayy is probably to be regarded as the founder of 
the city of Mecca as distinct from a mere encampment round the 
sanctuary, 1 

To Qusayy is perhaps to be attributed the distinction between 
Quraysh al-Bitâh (those who inhabited the district immediately 
round the Ka'bah) and Quraysh az-Zawâhir (those whose quarters 
were in the outskirts). Certainly the distinction existed, and it is 
natural to suppose that it is due to the man who assigned districts 
at the original building of the city. All the descendants of Qusayy 
and all those of his great-grandfather Ka r b are included in Quraysh 
al-Bitäh. Details based on two lists of al-Mas r üdï 2 are given in the 
table on page 7. 

It is within Quraysh al-Bitâh that we hear of further divisions. 
'Abd ad-Dâr at first succeeded to the position of Qusayy, but in 
course of time his family, led by his great-grandson, was challenged 
by that of r Abd Manâf, represented by his son r Abd Shams. 
Mecca became divided into two hostile camps. 'Abd Manâf was 
supported by Asad, Zuhrah, Taym, and al-Hârith b. Fihr, while 
'Abd ad-Dâr had the help of Makhzüm, Sahm, Jumah, and 'Adî. 
'Ämir b. Lu’ayy and Muhärib of Quraysh az-Zawâhir are men- 
tioned as neutral. The two groups were known as Mutayyabün 
and Ahlâf respectively—the Perfumed and the Confederates. It 
is interesting to note that the alinement does not follow strictly 
family lines. The family of Qusayy is divided, 'Abd ad-Där being 
opposed by r Abd al- r Uzzä (= Asad) and 'Abd Manâf; and simi- 
Iarly the rest of Murrah is opposed to Makhzüm. (This is an argu- 
ment against the view that the genealogies are rationalizations of 
later events.) The quarrel nearly led to fighting, but a compromise 
was achieved in time, whereby 'Abd ad-Där retained certain privi- 
leges, largely nominal, and 'Abd Manäf was given the substance 
of power. Both sides realized how much they had to gain from 
agreement and how much to lose from disagreement. 

1 IH, 73-80, &c. 

2 Murüj adh-Dhahab , iii. 119 ff.; iv. 121 f.; cf. Ibn ^uhayrah ap. Wüstenfeld, 
Mekka } ii. 339 f. 
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The Hilf al-Fudül, or Confederation of the Virtuous (?), seems 
to be a later development of the Mutayyabün, and not a general 
league against injustice, as Caetani takes it to be. 1 Al-Mas'üdï 2 says 
it originated in an attempt to help a Yamanî to recover a debt from 
al-'Äs b. Wä’il of B. Sahm. The participants vvere the clans of 
Häshim, al-Muttalib, Asad, Zuhrah, Taym, and perhaps al-Härith 
b. Fihr, 3 that is to say, the Mutayyabün vvithout B. 'Abd Shams 
and B. Nawfal. Now there had been a quarrel betvveen Nawfal and 
'Abd al-Muttalib b. Häshim, in which al-Muttalib had supported 
the latter. 4 Thus 'Abd Shams and Navvfal may have grown suffi- 
ciently strong to do without the alliance, whereas Häshim and al- 
Muttalib, being weaker, would still be glad of its support. 

The story told by Ibn Ishäq of a later appeal to the ‘Confedera- 
tion of the Fudöl’ confirms this interpretation. During Mu'ä- 
wiyah’s caliphate the governor of Medina, his nephevv al-Walïd, 
had a dispute about property with al-Husayn b. 'Alï, and settled 
this in his own favour. Al-Husayn protested and said that he 
appealed to the ‘Confederation of the Fudül’. He received offers of 
support from 'Abdalläh b. az-Zubayr, al-Misvvar, and 'Abd ar- 
Rahmän b. 'Uthmän. Faced with this threat of the renevval of an 
old alliance—the men named are of Häshim, Asad, Zuhrah, and 
Taym respectively—al-Walïd gave way. The later conversation 
between the caliph 'Abd al-Malik (of B. Umayyah or 'Abd Shams) 
and a member of B. Nawfal implies that these clans had left the 
confederation at an early date, if indeed they had ever been mem- 
bers of it. 5 

By the time of Muhammad’s mission further changes in political 
alinement seem to have taken place, but it is difficult to say, at 
least in the later stages, how far the changes were independent of 
the impact of Islam and how far the result of it. The position I 
take to have been as follovvs: 


Groxip A 

Häshim 

al-Muttalib 

ê ê 

Zuhrah 

Taym 

al-Härith b. Fihr 
‘Adi 


Group B 
'Abd Shams 


Nawfal 

Asad 

‘Ämir 


1 Annali, i. 164-6. 

3 IH, 85-87. 4 Tab. 1084 f. 


Group C 

Makhzüm 
Sahm 
Jumah 
‘Abd ad-Där 


1 Murûj, iv. 123 f. 
* IH, 86 f. 
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Group A is the old Hilf al-Fudül with the loss of Asad and the 
addition of 'Adï; the latter change might partly be linked with the 
conversion of 'Umar b. al-Khattäb, but is more likely the outcome 
of the entente between 'Abd Shams and group C, since there had 
at one time been a bitter feud between 'Adï and 'Abd Shams; 1 
economic factors may also have been present, of course, Groups B 
and C worked together for many purposes, and in particular 'Abd 
Shams seems to have had close relations with group C, doubtless 
through common mercantile interests. Group C is the old Ahläf 
with the loss of 'Adi. 


THE CLANS OF QURAYSH 


Mu'ays 


FIHR (= QURAYSH) 


Muhärib 


i 


AL-HARITH 


Ghälib 


r - 

al-Adram 


Lu'ayy 


ämir Usämah 'Ä'idah (or Khuzaymah) Nabâtah (or Sa'd) 


Hiü 

‘I 

Mâlik 


I f L y 

Nîzär ADi 

^ w Ä| < 


Ka'b 

I 


Hu§ay§ 

t I 

Amr 


I 

SAHM JUMAH 


^TayM Yaqa?ah 


Murrah 

-s 

Kiläb 



A W 1 


MAKHZUM 




ZUHKAH 


Qu?ayy 


•J 


bd (Qusayy) 


ABD AD-DAR 


'Abd Manâf 

4 


'Abd aï 


-Uzxä 


I 


ASAD 


‘ÄBD SHAMS 


NAWFAL 


HASHIM 


1 


Umayyah Rabï'ah 


*Abd al-Muttalib 

| 

'Abdallâh 


AL-MUTJALIB 

al-fJdrith 


Muhammad 


r ADl —clans commonly mentioned in Muhammad*s tirne. 

'Abd —clans mentioned occasionally as such. Quraysh al-Bitäh were desccndants of 
Ka'b, sometimes with al-yârith b. Fihr and 'Âmir added. 

The chief evidence for supposing that the clans were so divided 
is this. 2 (i) At the battle of Badr the main leaders on the Meccan 
side came from B and C; al-'Abbâs (Hâshim) is the only exception, 
and his case is rather doubtful, since his name may have been 
1 Azraqi ap. Wüstenfeld, Mekka, i. 472 f. 2 $ee also ch. IV. 
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added to glorify his descendants, and it is recorded that members 
of the clan under Tälib b. Abî Tâlib are said to have withdrawn. 

On the other hand, Zuhrah and 'Adi gave no support to the 
Meccans at all, and the others of group A were weakly represented. 

(2) The men who broke the boycott of the B. Häshim 1 were from 
'Ämir, Nawfal, and Asad; a MakhzümT is also named, but he pre- 
sumably acted against the main part of his clan because his mother 
was of B. Häshim. (3) The men to whom Muhammad appealed 
for protection on his return from at-Tâ’if were from Zuhrah, 
'Ämir, and Nawfal; none was from group C. (4) The early Muslims 
who did not go to Abyssinia were with two exceptions (whose 
circumstances were unusual) members or confederates of Häshim, 
al-Muttalib, Zuhrah, Taym, and 'Adî; this fact is suggestive even 
if the interpretation of it is not quite certain. 2 

(b) The control of affairs in Mecca 

Almost the only organ of government in Mecca was the senate 
or mala ’. This was an assembly of the chiefs and leading men~of 
the various clans. The council was merely deliberative and had no 
executive of its own. Each clan was theoretically independent and 
could go its own way, and therefore the only effective decisions 
of the mala' were unanimous ones. There were, of course, ways of 
dealing with recalcitrant minorities; the boycott of the clans of 
Häshim and al-Muttalib is an example of how economic and social 
pressure could be brought to bear. 

A great part of the strength of Mecca lay in the ability of its 
leaders to form a common mind and to soft-pedal petty rivalries 
for the sake of the common good. The composition of the quarrel 
between the Ahlâf and the Mutayyabün is one example of this, and 
the organization of the city for war after the defeat at Badr another. 
Besides this central council, there were doubtless also meetings of 
the separate clans, when necessary, to discuss matters; thus, Abü 
Tälib called together Häshim and al-Muttalib to get them to agree 
to the protection of Muhammad. 

l’he sources also mention certain traditional offices and func- 
tions. Among these are the nasi (the privilege of deciding when a 
month was to be intercalated into the lunar calendar to keep it in 
line with the solar year), the siqâyah (the superintendence of the 
water-supply, especially with a view to the needs of pilgrims), the 
1 Cf. V. 3 b, below. 2 Cf. V. 2 c. 
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rifädah (provisioning of pilgrims), and the liiüä' (carrying the 
standard in war, or arranging for this). This is hardly a municipal 
administration as we now understand it, or even as the Greeks 
and Romans understood it. These offices are rather privileges, 
some of which at least offered opportunities for making money; in 
connexion with the siqäyah , there was some charge for the use of 
the well of Zamzam by pilgrims. 1 We also hear of taxes of various 
kinds levied from pilgrims and merchants, but it is not clear how 
these were collected. 

The influence of the individual in the affairs of Mecca depended 
on two things, his clan and his personal qualifications. The power 
of a clan had come to be in proportion to its wealth, although 
wealth in a commercial community of this sort was largely in a 
fiuid form and varied with the extent and success of the current 
undertakings of the individual and clan. Inherited wealth and busi- 
ness connexions could give a man a start, but in the end his 
influence depended chiefly on his personal qualities—his com- 
mercial and financial shrewdness, his diplomacy in dealing with 
other clans and tribes and with the representatives of the great 
powers, and his ability to get his equals in the clan and in wider 
circles to follow his lead. The domination of Meccan policy by 
Abü Sufyän during Muhammad’s prime was not due to the holding 
of any office carrying authority, but to the importance and wealth 
of his clan, 'Abd Shams or Umayyah, and to his possession of 
such qualities. The other leading clan at this time was Makhzüm, 
and its notable members like al-Walïd b. al-Mughïrah and Abü 
Jahl were also prominent in city affairs. 

It would be interesting to compare the position of Abü Sufyän 
at Mecca with that of Pericles at Athens. Arab democracy was less 
egalitarian than Athenian. Every member of âMëccan clan counted 
for one and no one for more than one, but somehow or other the 
Arabs had found a way of deciding who were the notable members 
of a clan who should attend the meetings of the Senate. The 
Meccan mala' was a much wiser and more responsible body than 
the Athenian ekklesia, and consequently its decisions were more 
often made on the solid merit of men and their policies and not on 
specious rhetoric that could make the worse appear the better 
cause. On the other hand, while the Athenians at their best recog- 
nized moral principles and would approve of a man primarily 

1 Lammens, Mecque, 65. 
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because he was honest and upright, the Meccans were more 
anxious that a man should have practical skill and be an efficient 
leader. This leads us, however, to the subject of section 3. 

(c) Quraysh and the Arab tribes 

Among the desert Arabs nobility and prestige were largely a 
matter of military power. Primacy among the tribes belonged to 
those which were able to protect all their clients, and to avenge all 
insults, injuries, and deaths. Quraysh were later said to be the first 
of all the Arabs, and the caliphs could be taken only from their 
number. In its absolute form, however, this ascendancy of Quraysh 
is probably a reading back into the decade before the Hijrah of 
later conditions. But, even if there is some exaggeration about the 
statement, yet it remains true that Quraysh were recognized as 
foremost among the tribes of west and west-central Arabia—that 
is, among all those with whom they came into close contact. On 
what was this primacy based ? 

It is only by straining the evidence that Lammens was able to 
make a case for his hypothesis of a mercenary army of black slaves. 
Some reasons for regarding this theory as groundless are given 
briefly in Excursus A. It is true, however, that Quraysh had num- 
bers of black slaves and used some of these for fighting when the 
occasion arose. It is true that they had attracted many Arabs of 
other tribes to Mecca as hulafä' (sing. halïf) or confederates, some 
engaging in commerce, others being of the cavalier-brigand type; 
and the latter at least were always ready for a scrap. It is true that 
by the time of Badr the prosperous merchants among Quraysh 
were disinclined for warlike expeditions; yet they were not sheer 
cowards, and could probably give a good account of themselves in 
a fight; those Quraysh among the Muslims at Badr acquitted 
themselves creditably, even if the exploits of 'AlI and Hamzah are 
greatly exaggerated, and even if on the whole the Ansär were the 
better all-round soldiers. For all that, it is clear that the primacy 
of Quraysh did not rest on their military prowess as individuals. 

The secret of their prestige was the military strength they could 
bring to bear on any opponent. This was not their own military 
strength only, but that of a whole confederacy. This confederacy 
they had built up on the basis of their mercantile enterprises. The 
caravans to the Yemen, Syria, and elsewhere required the services 
of large numbers of nomads as guides, escorts, camelmen, &c. 
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They would pay a chief for safe-conduct through his territory, for 
water, and for other supplies. Thus the nomadic tribes shared in 
the trade of Mecca, and quickly recognized on which side their 
bread was buttered. Meccan prosperity meant their own pro- 
sperity; Meccan loss was their loss. This feeling of solidarity with 
Mecca was heightened by matrimonial alliances between leading 
men of Mecca and various tribes, and by the tribal chiefs receiving 
an allocation of shares in the Meccan ‘joint stock companies’. 

It is thus true in a sense that the Meccans paid men to fight for 
them. But these men were in no sense mercenaries. They are not 
to be compared to a Swiss Guard or a French Foreign Legion. 
They were all free Arabs who entered into alliances and compacts 
with Quraysh as equal with equal. The leaders of the mysterious 
Ahäbïsh are quite outspoken towards the Meccans . 1 When al- 
Barräd of B. Bakr b. ‘Abd Manät b. Kinänah attacked a caravan 2 — 
the incident which led to the war of the Fijär—he doubtless knew 
that this was in accordance with Meccan policy and that Quraysh 
would support him, but presumably the action was for him prima- 
rily the pursuance of his own ends and not obedience to Meccan 
orders. 

In holding together a confederacy of this sort money was 
important, but it alone was not enough. Men of this touchy and 
headstrong character could only be managed by constant tact and 
diplomacy, and these presuppose a strict control of one’s own 
feelings. It was this wise and patient statesmanship, the hiltn of 
Quraysh, that enabled them to keep their confederacy in being. ‘This 
political wisdom, in which shines out all the hilm of Quraysh, was 
to guarantee for many years the supremacy of pre-Islamic Mecca 
over its nomadic neighbours .’ 3 

(d) The foreign policy of Mecca 

Mecca was in the sphere of interest of two great powers, the 
Byzantine and Persian empires, and one lesser power, the kingdom 
of Abyssinia or Ethiopia. It was chiefly trade reasons that attracted 
the attention of the empires to Arabia. The Byzantines wanted all 
sorts of luxury articles from the East, but Persia sat astride nearly 
all the trade routes—both the overland routes from China and 
India (apart from that north of the Caspian Sea) and the sea routes 

1 Excursus A, passages A, D, H. 2 IH, 117. 

3 Lammens, Mecque , 81/177. 
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from India and Ceylon by the Persian Gulf—and Persia made the 
Byzantines pay dearly for their silks and spices in time ol peace, 
while war disrupted the trade. There remained the overland route 
through western Arabia to Syria (which tvas also the route for 
incense from southern xA.rabia), and the Red Sea route; but the 
latter, for no obvious reason, was apparently not much used. 1 

Justinian, who directed Byzantine policy under Justin from 518 
to 527, and then as Emperor until 565, was keen to recover the 
Roman domains in the West, and therefore followed a policy of 
appeasement with Persia, even paying an annual subsidy to ensure 
peace. He made the semi-independent Ghassanid prince on his 
Syrian frontier a phylarch of the Empire, whose duty it was to 
keep order among the nomadic Arabs of the border lands and to 
extend Roman influence where possible. He encouraged the use of 
Christianity as a unifying and Romanizing factor. And he had 
some sort of understanding with Abyssinia. Ibn Ishäq 2 relates 
how, in the death-throes of the South Arabian kingdom, a man 
called Daws Dhü Tha'labän escaped from Dhü Nmväs and made 
his way to Caesar, who instead of helping directly gave him a letter 
to the king of Abyssinia. This is probably more or less true; at 
the very least it shows how the Arabs conceived the relations of the 
Byzantines and Abyssinians. Justinian certainly approved of 
the conquest of the Yemen and South Arabia by the Abyssinians 
about 525, and, despite his ow'n Orthodoxy, preferred Monophysi- 
tism there to either Judaism or Nestorianism, both of which had 
Persian connexions. 3 

After the death of Justinian the relations between the two 
empires changed and their long struggle entered its final phase. 
In particular, about 570 or 575, the Persians drove the Abyssinians 
from Arabia and set up an administration favourable to Persia, 
though not strictly controlled from the metropolis. By means of 
the Lakhmid princes of al-Hlrah (whose role on the Persian side 
was similar to that of the Ghassanids on the Byzantine) the Per- 
sians tried to direct the overland trade from the Yemen to Persia. 
The war of the Fijär and the battle of Dhü Qär arose out of Persian 
caravans from al-Hirah to the Yemen. Doubtless these carried 
frankincense and other local products (and perhaps goods from 

1 But see also G. F. Hourani, Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean , Princeton, 

i95».PP-43f- 2 IH, 25. 

3 Cf. A. Vasiliev, Justin the First, Cambridge, U.S.A., 1950, 283-99. 
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Abyssinia) rather than imports from India. Much trade, however, 
still passed up the west coast route, if we may judge from the 
continued prosperity of Mecca; thus the Persians cannot have 
been strong enough to dominate this route to the West. 

What was the position of Mecca in this struggle of the giants? 
What policy should it adopt? There was probably a tradition of 
friendship with the Byzantines. Ibn Qutaybah has the surprising 
remark that ‘Caesar’ helped Qusayy against the Khuzä'ah. 1 If this 
is interpreted to mean that Qusayy received help from the Ghas- 
sanids or other allies of Rome, it may very well be true. Qusayy 
certainly had connexions with the B. 'Udhrah, a Christian tribe 
living near the Syrian border and so presumably under Byzantine 
influence. Qusayy’s conquest of Mecca was probably bound up 
with the development of trade between Mecca and Syria. It would 
seem that for some time after Qusayy the route from the Yemen 
to Mecca was mainly in the hands of the Yamanïs; a Yamanï 
merchant was bringing goods to Mecca at the formation of the 
confederacy of the Fudül ( c . 580). If Mecca was thus mainly con- 
cerned with the northward trade, it would be necessary to be on 
good terms with the Byzantines and their allies. 

The conquest of the Yemen by the Abyssinians ought to have 
made things easier for the Meccans, in view of the friendly relations 
between the Abyssinians and the Byzantines. It was presumably 
during this period of comparative peace that the Meccans deve- 
loped their trade on a large scale and sent their own caravans in all 
directions. The traditional account is that, of the four sons of 
'Abd Manaf, 'Abd Shams cultivated relations with Abyssinia, 
Hâshim with Syria, al-Muttalib with the Yemen, and Nawfal with 
'Iräq. The clan of Makhzüm probably also took a share in the 
trade with South Arabia; at least they were concerned with it 
later. 2 Relations with the Abyssinians must have deteriorated, 
however, for towards the end of the occupation the viceroy Abra- 
hah 3 led an cxpedition against Mecca for the ostensible purpose of 
destroying the Ka'bah, so that the Arabs would make pilgrimage 
instead to his new temple in the south. One may conjecture that 
commercial interests were here mixed up with religious. Abrahah 
was probably dismayed at the growing commercial success of 
the Meccans, who were presumably making handsome profits as 

1 Maärif, 313.4 from foot; cf. Lammens, Mecque, 269. 

2 Cf. WW, 61; also Lammens, Mecque, 201/297. 

3 Cf. EI (2), art. 'Abraha’, where he is said to have been originally an indepen- 
dent king. 
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middlemen even between Abyssinians and nomads. Abrahah 
would realize the important part played by the sacred area round 
Mecca in what may be called the ‘Meccan system’. There may 
also have been a temple treasure. 1 If the power and wealth of 
Mecca were to be reduced, the Meccan sanctuary r would have to 
be destroyed and another put in its place, as a centre for retaii 
trade among the Arabs of the desert. 

Ibn Ishâq has preserved an account of how 'Abd al-Muttalib 
negotiated with Abrahah during this expedition. 2 While certain 
features of the story (e.g. the statement that 'Abd al-Muttalib was 
then the kabir and sayyid of Quraysh) are doubtless due to a 
desire to glorify the clan of Häshim, it is probable that the fact of 
the negotiations is correctly stated, but ought to be interpreted as 
a party move of a small group of Quraysh (along with the tribes of 
Du’il and Hudhayl), from which the main body of the Quraysh 
stood aloof. If that is so, then 'Abd al-Muttalib was presumably 
trying to get support from the Abyssinians against his rivals among 
Quraysh, such as the clans of 'Abd Shams, Nawfal, and Makhzüm. 
The two former of these had apparently by this time seized most 
of the trade with Syria and the Yemen w’hich had formerly be- 
longed to Hâshim and al-Muttalib. Against the pro-Abyssinian 
policy of 'Abd al-Muttalib the wealthier clans would stand for a 
policy of neutrality, which was clearly in their best interests. We 
cannot be sure whether Abrahah accepted the overtures of 'Abd 
al-Muttalib or whether, judging him not strong enough, he rejected 
them. In any case the expedition came to nothing as the Abyssinian 
army was destroyed, apparently by plague. 

Neutrality was still more necessary for Mecca after the Persian 
conquest of South Arabia. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that this conquest was the result of a sea-bome expedition, and 
that therefore the conquered province was not firmly held, while 
the remainder of Arabia was not controlled by the Persians. The 
Meccans appear to have made good use of this situation to consoli- 
date their power. The war of the Fijâr, which probably began 
some time after the expulsion of the Abyssinians, was the result of an 
unprovoked attack by an ally of Mecca on a caravan from al-Hîrah 
to the Yemen by way of at-Tâ’if. 3 This would mean, in economic 
terms, that the Meccans were trying either to close this route 
altogether or to ensure that they had some control over it. As they 

1 Cf. that at at-Tä’if, WW, 384. 1 IH. 33 f- 3 IH - ïl8 - 
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were apparently successful in the war, they presumably attained 
their object. 

Against this background, the confederacy of the Fudül, which 
has already been mentioned, takes on a new significance. The cause 
assigned, the refusal of a Sahmî to pay for goods received from a 
Yamanï merchant, and the extensive repercussions of this event, 
suggest that it marked a significant new trend in policy, in short 
that it was the climax of an attempt by the wealthier clans to 
exclude the Yamanïs from the southern trade, and to concentrate 
it in their own hands. The reaction of Häshim and the other cïans 
forming the confederacy would then be understandable. These 
clans were not sufficiently strong financially to run their own 
caravans to the Yemen, but made something out of dealings with 
Yamanl merchants in Mecca—so we may suppose. If the caravans 
to the Yemen were entirely controlled by clans like r Abd Shams 
and Makhzüm, then the lesser clans might lose a good deal of their 
trade and might have no goods to carry north to Syria; or else 
they would be admitted to share in caravans but only on the terms 
‘ prescribed by the wealthier merchants, and these would certainly 
allow them no more than a meagre profit. 

The incident of 'Uthmän b. al-Huwayrith, as developed by Lam- 
mens, 1 helps to illustrate the Meccan policy of neutrality. 'Uthmän 
entered into negotiations with the Byzantines or their agents, and 
received some promise of support. The Byzantines doubtless had 
in mind something similar to the Ghassanid phylarchate, though 
the sources say that 'Uthmän aimed at being ‘king’ of Mecca. 
This was part of the Byzantine reaction to the Persian conquest of 
the south. 'Uthmän, of course, as Lammens points out, would not 
make such an aim public; he would say that the Byzantines were 
going to close the frontier unless certain ‘gifts’ were made to them, 
and that they had appointed him to collect these gifts. Lammens’s 
further statement, however, that he won over the heads of the 
Umayyah and the Makhzüm to his plan appears to be an assump- 
tion of his own based on the fact that there is no mention of their 
opposition. It is clear that the overt act which led to the wreck of 
'Uthmän’s scheme was his denunciation, as aiming at kingship, 
by a member of his own clan of Asad, al-Aswad b. al-Muttalib 
Abü Zam'ah. The wealthy financiers would naturally object to the 
position of special prominence to which 'Uthmän would attain 

1 Mecque , 270-9/366-75. 
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under this scheme; but they doubtless also regarded it as unwise 
to depart from the policy of neutrality, and they probably realized 
how strong their position was in view of the Byzantine demand 
for the goods they carried. (The rejection of the Byzantine over- 
tures had no serious effects for Mecca apart from the temporary 
imprisonment of a few men.) In this situation, had Umayyah and 
Makhzüm come forward as leaders of the opposition to 'Uthmän, 
that might have given fresh life to the confederacy of the Fudül, 
of which Asad was a member. Such repercussions were avoided 
by getting a member of Asad to take the lead. It is not sound to 
suppose, as Lammens does, that al-Aswad was moved by purely 
personal jealousy; he was apparently a fairly wealthy man, and 
therefore probably opposed on general grounds to a policy of 
forming closer links with the Byzantines. 1 

This incident took place after the war of the Fijâr, since 'Uth- 
män b. al-Huwayrith had taken his part in that. We are therefore 
brought within twenty years or less of Muhammad’s call to 
prophethood—years in which the heavy fïghting between the two 
great empires would emphasize the importance of neutrality for 
the Meccans. Owing to the scantiness of our materials there is 
much in this account of Meccan policies that is conjectural. But 
even if many of the details are incorrect, the general picture is, 
I believe, sound. Muhammad grew to maturity in a world in which 
high finance and intemational politics were inextricably mixed up. 

3. THE SOCIAL AND MORAL BACKGROUND 

(a) Tribal solidarity and individualism 

Tribal solidarity is an essential for survival in desert conditions. 

A man requires the help of others both against the forces of nature 

and against his human rivals. The tribal groupings doubtless 

existed before men took to the desert, and did not come into being 

there, but the importance of solidarity was certainly enhanced by 

desert conditions. Up to a point the larger the group, the more 

powerful it is and therefore the more successful; but beyond a 
§ . 

certain point it is difficult for the group to act as a unit, and there 
is consequently a tendency for it to break up. Thus the tribes are 
not permanent entities, but are constantly either increasing and 
breaking up or else dwindling away. This may be illustrated from 

1 Cf. al-Fâsï ap. Wüst., Mekka, ii. 143 f. 
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the Meccan clans. The common Arabic appellation of tribe, clan, 
or family is Banü Fulän’, that is, ‘the sons of Fulän or so-and-so’ 
( Banü is commonly contracted to ‘B.’). At one period of Meccan 
history we hear much of the ‘Banü 'Abd Manäf’, but a little later 
this term is falling out of use, as the clan has prospered and split 
up, an ^ we hear instead of ‘Banü 'Abd Shams’, ‘Banö Häshim’, 
&c., where 'Abd Shams and Häshim are sons of 'Abd Manäl. 
Some of the bloodiest wars in Arabia, too, were between related 
clans doubtless because they had to share a limited Lebensraum. 

Each main or first-class tribe was independent of every other 
and acknowledged no political superior. It might therefore con- 
ceivably, and often in fact did, find itself at war with any neigh- 
bouring tribe. In this situation in which a man’s ‘hand will be 
against every man and every man’s hand against him’, 1 the security 
of a tribe and even its mere existence depends on its military 
power. Only by force can herds be kept safely, for raiding is the 
‘national sport’ of the Arabs. 

The blood-feud illustrates the place of tribal solidarity. This is 

• ê * “ 

a pnmitive method—but perhaps the only method in the circum- 
stances of desert life, apart from modern inventions—of ensuring 
that crime will not be committed lightly and irresponsibly. The 
tribe of the murderer is held responsible for his act, and the 
penalty is ‘a life for a life’. Apart from the natural human tendency 
to exact a penalty larger than what is due, this is a simple method 
of maintaining tribes at the same comparative strength. 2 

The tribe is based on kinship either in the male or in the female 
line; prior to the rise of Islam the latter seems to have been the 
more widespread. There was also what might be called ‘artificial 
solidarity’ brought about through either hilf (confederacy, mutual 
oaths) or jizvâr (the formal granting of protection). For many 
purposes the halif and the jâr , the ‘confederate’ and the ‘client’, 
were treated as members of the tribe or clan. Hilf or tahäluf might 
take place between equals; a weak group, however, would become 
the confederates of a strong tribe in order to maintain itself in 
existence. 3 

While the tribe or confederation of tribes was the highest politi- 
cal unit, there was also a realization of the fact that the Arabs were 

1 Gen, xvi, 12. 

2 Cf. Austin Kennett, Bedouin Juslice, Cambridge, 1925, pp. 27» 75. 

3 Cf. Goldziher, MS, i. 63-69. 
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in some sense a unity. This unity was based on a common language 
(though with variations of dialect), a common poetical tradition, 
some common conventions and ideas, and a common descent. 
Language was possibly the original basis of the distinction between 
Arabs and ‘foreigners’, 'Arab and 'Ajam , as it was between Greeks 
and barbaroi. The Arabian and Syrian deserts were the geographi- 
cal basis of the unity, and indeed the word 'Arab often means 
nomads’. The common descent was, strictly speaking, from one 
of two ancestors, either ‘Adnän or Qahtân; but the two groups 
were intermingled. Even if, as some Westem scholars have main- 
tained (with perhaps excessive scepticism), the common descent 
is fictitious, yet the existence of the belief in it implies some 
recognition of unity. This conception of the Arabs as a single 
people, with the corollary of their distinctness from other peoples 
(and superiority to them), came to be of considerable importance 
during Muhammad’s Medinan period, as he came within sight 
of a greater degree of political unity among the Arabs than had 
been attained by any of the great Ieaders of pre-Islamic times. 

The principles of tribal solidarity outlined above applied in 
general to the city community of Mecca. By Muhammad’s time, 
however, the effective unit there was not the tribe of Quraysh as 
a whole but the separate clans. Security of one’s person and 
property still depended on the readiness of one’s clan to avenge 
murder or theft. To lay hands on a man without the permission 
of the head of his clan might lead to a feud; the same was true of 
Medina during the first few years of Muhammad’s residence there. 
It was because of this that Muhammad was able to continue 
preaching in Mecca despite opposition so long as the B. Hâshim 
were prepared to protect him. A member of some other tribe who 
wanted to live in Mecca—and there were many in this position— 
had to become the halîf or confederate of a prominent individual 
or family of Quraysh. In view of the superiority of Quraysh, this 
implied some inferiority. 

Tribal solidarity, however, was never absolute. The members of 
the tribe were not automatons, but human beings prone to selfish- 
ness—or what Lammens 1 calls ‘individualisme’; it would only be 
natural if sometimes they put private interests above those of the 
tribe. Then there were always a few ‘bounders’, men who kept 
getting into trouble regardless of what it would cost the tribe, 

1 Berceau, 187 flf. 
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and who therefore had to be disowned. Such a person was known 
as khalV . 

While tribal solidarity continued to govern the actions of the 
best people, yet a certain individualism began to make its appear- 
ance in their thinking, if we may judge from the poets. Hitherto, 
so far as we can tell, a man had been content to reflect upon the 
glory of the tribe and upon his own share in that glory. Now there 
was a growing awareness of the existence of the individual in 
separateness from the tribe, with the consequent problem of the 
cessation of his individual existence at death. What was the ulti- 
mate destiny of a man ? Was death the end ? 

The tendency to individualism and away from tribal solidarity 
was fostered in Mecca by the circumstances of commercial life. 
Though public order depended on the clan system, yet in general 
a single family, even an individual with his dependents, could con- 
stitute a viable unit. So we frequently find men acting in opposition 
to their clans, Abu Lahab adopted a different attitude towards 
Muhammad from most of the rest of Häshim. The opposition to 
*Uthmän b. al-Huwayrith came from within his own clan. Muham- 
mad’s earliest followers became Muslims despite the disapproval 
of their clans, and even of their parents. Business partnerships 
seem sometimes to have cut across clan relationships. 

At the same time there was an interesting new phenomenon in 
Mecca—the appearance of a sense of unity based on common 
material interests. It was this rather than the fact that they all 
belonged to Quraysh that led the Ahläf and the Mutayyabün to 
compose their quarrel. It was this again that led to the forgetting 
of rivalries and the formation of a ‘coalition government’ after the 
defeat at Badr. The significance of this is that it marks a weakening 
of the bond of kinship by blood, and reveals the opportunity for 
establishing a wider unity on a new basis. 

If we are to look for an economic change correlated with the 
origin of Islam, then it is here that we must look. (By ‘correlation’ 
is to be understood something essentially different from the abso- 
lute dependence of religion and ideology on economic factors as 
maintained by the Marxist.) In the rise of Mecca to wealth and 
power we have a movement from a nomadic economy to a mercan- 
tile and capitaüst economy. By the time of Muhammad, however, 
there had been no readjustment of the social, moral, intellectual, 
and religious attitudes of the community. These were still the 
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attitudes appropriate to a nomadic community, for the most part. 
The tension felt by Muhammad and some of his contemporaries 
'vas doubtless due ultimately to this contrast between men’s con- 
scious attitudes and the economic basis of their life. Of this malaise 
in the body-politic we shall have to speak more fully later. 

(b) The moral ideal 

The moral ideal of the desert Arabs may be called, in accordance 
with Goldziher’s usage, nturüivah or manliness. It has been well 
described by R. A. Nicholson as ‘bravery in battle, patience in 
misfortune, persistence in revenge, protection of the weak, defiance 
of the strong’. These virtues are in fact those required if a tribe 
is to be successful in the struggle for existence in the desert. 
Bravery is not conceived in quite the same way as we conceive it. 
The Arab did not believe in taking unnecessary risks; unless when 
his blood was up, he avoided such dangers and hardships as could 
be avoided; desert life in itself is sufficiently hard without adding 
to *t. This perhaps explains why persistence in revenge is counted 
a virtue. In many cases it might be easier to let sleeping dogs lie, 
but it vvould be a sign of weakness and would lead to a relative 
decline in the numerical strength of the tribe. Defiance of the 
strong is a reflection of the fact that continued existence depends 
on military strength. The strong, however, is prepared to protect 
the weak vvhere the weak acknowledges the superiority of the 
strong; it is partly a case of human co-operation against the forces 
of nature, and it ser\ r es to strengthen the strong tribe. 

Generosity and hospitality were greatly admired in the desert 
and are still prominent virtues of the Arabs. A large heap of ashes 
outside his tent was a mark of high excellence in a chief, for it 
meant that he had entertained many guests. Such a tradition is 
partly due to man’s need for help from his fellows in face of the 
scverity of nature; but there is possibly more to it than that. 
Generosity was admired even when it went to the length of prodi- 
gality, as, for example, when a poor woman killed the camel which 
was her only means of support in order to give a meal to a passing 
stranger. Perhaps in this liberal and indeed lavish use of things 
that are very scarce there is something akin to the extravagant 
wine-drinking of the poets about which they boast. Should we see 
in these things aspects of the virtue of ‘taking no thought for the 
morrow ? Probably in the desert if one thought about all the fearful 
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possibilities of disaster and tried to guard against them all, one 
would become a nervous wreck and would either perish or leave 
the desert or become the dependent of a stronger tribe. There is 
much in the desert that cannot be achieved by ‘taking thought’, 
for conditions are often uncertain, unpredictable, and completely 
erratic. A measure of carefreeness in the midst of cares is the 
higher wisdom, and it was doubtless for that reason that it was so 
much admired. 

Loyalty and fidelity were also important virtues. Ideally a man 
ought to be ready to spring to the aid of a fellow tribesman when- 
ever he called for help; he should act at once without waiting to 
inquire into the merits of the case. Similarly the individual ought 
to act with the tribe even when he disagreed with the decisions of 
its leaders. Again, though men had no scruples about cariydng off 
the property of other tribes, there was often great fidelity in the 
keeping of a trust. One of the celebrated examples is as-Samaw’al b. 
'Ädiyâ’ who permitted a son to be killed by a besieging force 
rather than surrender some weapons entrusted to his safe-keeping 
by Imru’ al-Qays. This is perhaps to be regarded as an extension of 
the loyalty expected within the tribe to those persons with whom 
as the result of a compact one had, as it were, artificial solidarity. 

As a result of the sovereign independence of the tribes there was 
no supreme law in the desert. It was indeed impossible to maintain 
law and order over the vast expanses of the Arabian and Syrian 
steppe, except where there was an exceptionally strong and wise 
ruler or where the ruler had an overwhelming superiority in arms 
and equipment (such as aeroplane and armoured car against rifle 
and camel). Neither before Islam nor later did any abstract idea 
of law develop among the Arabs; even Greek influences did not 
introduce it into Islamic theology. Instead of a supreme law of the 
universe the Muslim thinks of the will of the Divine ruler of the 
universe, expressed in His revealed commands. 

The place of law and of the abstract idea of right and wrong is 
to some extent taken by the conception of honour, the honour first 
of the tribe and then of the individual. Being hospitable and keep- 
ing trusts were signs of one’s honourable condition; lack of gener- 
osity or bravery was a mark of dishonour. The custodian and registrar 
of honour was public opinion. As reflected and indeed formed 
by the poets this had a certain power, and responsible men would 
shrink from actions which would bring discredit on themselves 
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or on their tribe. A large part of the older poems is occupied with 
praise of the virtues and merits of one’s tribe, and satire of the 
vices and faults of other tribes. 

The ideal of murûwah played an important part among the 
Arabs. They respected those who had to some extent realized it, 
and the families in which there was a habit of reaching it. Authority 
depended Iargely on the respect in which a man was held and that 
in tum depended on his personal qualities, the degree of his murü- 
wah. There was no rule of succession by primogeniture among the 
Arabs for obvious reasons; if the eldest son of a chief was inexperi- 
enced when his father died (as would frequently happen), the tribe 
could not jeopardize its very existence by having such a man as 
leader. The chief must be a man of wisdom and sound judgement, 
and so was usually the most respected male in the leading family. 
In this respect for moral excellence, and in their capacity for 
agreement about where it lay, the Arabs had accomplished a 
combination of aristocracy with egalitarianism, the rule of the 
best fitted with the recognition of the equality of each person qua 
person. 

As A. J. Toynbee says in his interesting account of nomadism, 
it is a tour de force. Nomadism follows upon agricultural life, since 
stock-breeding can only be learnt there. 

And now, when the rhythmic process of desiccation, in its next onset, 
has made life still more difficult in the oases, and more difficult on the 
Steppe a fortiori, the patriarchs of the Nomadic Civilization audaciously 
return to the Steppe in order to wring out of it, now, no mere subsidiary 
supply but their entire livelihood—and this under climatic conditions 
under which the hunter and the cultivator alike would find life in the 
Steppe quite impossible. 1 

In all this there is a natural process of selection. To begin with it 
is only certain individuals who attempt the nomadic way of life, 
presumably those distinguished by qualities such as adventurous- 
ness and love of freedom. Then the fierce struggle for existence 
leads to a selection on the basis not merely of physical but also of 
moral qualities. A high level of solidarity is needed for success in 
the life of the desert, and that is linked up with a high level of 
respect for personality and appreciation of human worth. In the 
fumace of the desert the dross of inferior attitudes and actions was 
burned out and the pure gold left of a high morality, a high code 

1 Study of History, iii. 7-22, esp. 13 f. 
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and tradition of human relationships, and a high level of human 
excellence. It is one of the theses of this book that the greatness 
of Islam is largely due to the fusion of this element with certain 
Judaeo-Christian theistic conceptions. 


4. THE RELIGIOUS AND INTELLECTUAL BACKGROUND 

(a) The decadence of the archaic religion 

The best account of the old religion of Arabia in English is in 
the article by Nöldeke entitled ‘Arabs (Ancient)’ in the Eficyclo - 
paedta of Religion and Ethics. The standard account is J. Well- 
hausen’s Reste Arabischen Heidentums, which is based mainly on 
Kitäb al-Asnäm of Ibn al-Kalbî. 1 H. Lammens brings some addi- 
tions and emendations in Le Culte des Bétyles et les processions 
religieuses chez les Arabes Préislamites . z The divergent theories of 
Dietlef Nielsen 3 are not generally accepted. 'i’hese recount what 
is known about a large number of gods and goddesses and about 
the ceremonies connected with their worship. As our knowledge 
is fragmentary and, apart from inscriptions, comes from Islamic 
sources, there is ample scope for conjecture. These matters are not 
dealt with here in any detail as it is generally agreed that the archaic 

pagan religion was comparatively uninfluential in Muhammad’s 
time. 

This religion was the result of a long development. Prominent 
among the objects worshipped originally were stones and trees. 
These were sometimes regarded not as the divinities but as their 
house or dwelling. Latterly abstract characteristics were also asso- 
ciated with them, possibly under foreign influence, and they were 
thought of as having some connexion with heavenly bodies. The 
nomads appear to have had little serious belief in them, perhaps 
because they were originally the gods of agricultural communities. 4 
In view of the opposition to Muhammad at Mecca it is conceivable 
that some small groups there—perhaps those specially concerned 
with certain religious ceremonies—had a slightly higher degree of 
belief. On the other hand, certain practices continued, such as 
pilgrimages to sacred spots in and around Mecca; the haram or 
sacred area of Mecca was respected, but the violations during the 

1 Ibn al-Kalbï is further discussed by H. S. Nyberg in APArMA Martino 
P. Nilssott Dedicaturn, Lund, 1939, pp. 346-66. 1 Arabie, ioj-79. 

1 See his Handbuch der aliarabischen Altertumskunde, i. 

4 Cf. Barton, Semitic and Hamitic Origins. 
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war of the Fijär are probably signs of declining belief. In the crisis 
of the Meccan state Abü Sufyän took the goddesses al-Lät and 
Al-'Uzzâ into battle against the Muslims at Uhud; this recalls how 
the Israelites took the ark into battle with them, and suggests that 
the remnants of pagan belief in Arabia were now at the level of 
magic. ïn this sense many old ceremonies seem to have remained, 
but they are to be reckoned as superstition rather than religion. 

(b) ‘ Tribal humanistri 

In contrast to the archaic religion stands what may be called 
‘tribal humanism’. This was the effective religion of the Arabs of 
Muhammad’s day, though it, too, was declining. This is the religion 
we find in the poets of the Jähiliyah. For the poets what gives life 
a meaning is to belong to a tribe which can boast notable deeds of 
bravery and generosity, and to have some share in these oneself. 
I'Vom this standpoint the realization of human excellence in action 
is an end in itself, and at the same time usually contributes to the 
survival of the tribe, which is the other great end of life. This is 
humanism in the sense that it is primarily in human values, in 
virtuous or manly conduct, that it finds significance. But it differs 
from most modern humanism in that it thinks of the tribe rather 
than the individual as the locus of these values. We shall see (in 
ch. III) that while in its earliest passages the Qur’än does not attack 
the old paganism, it does counter this humanism in its religious 
aspect; from this, however, is to be distinguished the ethical aspect 
of humanism, the moral ideal, which in general the Qur’än respects. 

While belief in the honour and excellence of the tribe was the 
mainspring of nomadic life, there was an intellectual background 
to this belief that is worth noticing. The fatalism of the Arabs is 
notorious, but it appears that it was a limited fatalism. They do 
not seem to have held that all a man’s acts were predetermined by 
fate, but only that certain aspects of his life were thus fixed. I have 
suggested elsewhere 1 that in some of the canonical Traditions of 
Islam we have pre-Islamic ideas in an Islamic dress, and in particu- 
lar that what was previously attributed to Time or Fate came to be 
ascribed directly or indirectly to God. If this is so, then the four 
main points in which human life was constricted within narrow 
limits by Fate were rizq or man’s sustenance, ajal or the term of 
his life, the sex of the child, and happiness or misery. This was not 

1 Free Will and Predestination in Early Islam, London, 1949» P* 25» & c * 
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a religion, for Fate was not worshipped. It was rather a form of 
science, for it was essentially the recognition of facts. In desert 
conditions the matters named are beyond the control of human 
wit and wisdom. Sustenance is very precarious; one tribe may have 
copious rainfall and abundant pasture, and the neighbouring tribe 
may have neither. Expectation of life is low, and death often comes 
suddenly and unexpectedly as the result of a chance encounter. 
Even now, with all our science we cannot foretell, far less deter- 
mine the sex of a baby. In the desert great vicissitudes of fortune 
are common, so that for the nomad the experience of Job vv f ould 
contain nothing improbable. 

Thus the realization of the ideal of murüzvah took place, as it 
were, within a fixed frame. To have noble blood in one’s veins 
was probably regarded as making it easier to perform noble actions, 
though a man’s moral qualities never depended on noble ancestry 
alone. Because of the tribal solidarity of the Arabs the question of 
individual freedom could hardly occur to them. The growth of 
individualism probably led, about the time of Muhammad’s youth, 
to a decline in this tribal humanism as a vital religious force. 
Hitherto men had not been greatly concerned with the fate of the 
individual so long as the tribe endured, but now they were begin- 
ning to wonder about the ultimate destiny of the individual. There 
was no way of passing from tribal humanism to individual human- 
ism, since in the absence of a belief in personal immortality there 
was in the case of the individual nothing enduring; in the case of 
tribal humanism men could see that the tribe endured, and above 
all the blood, which they probably regarded as the source of the 
noble qualities of the tribe. In the sphere of religion the main 
problem of Muhammad’s time seems to have been this break- 
down of tribal humanism in face of the more individualistic 
organization of society. 

(c) The appearatice of monotheistic tendencies 

The relation of Islamic teachings to Judaeo-Christian ‘sources’ 
has been discussed ad nauseam , and it is not proposed to deal with 
the question here at any length. It is desirable, however, to say 
something about the angle from which it ought to be approached, 
since the attitude of Western scholars has often been unfortunate 
in that it implied or seemed to imply a denial of Muslim theo- 
logical doctrines. Even from the standpoint of the best Western 
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scholarship the Western studies in the Qur’än have often been 
unfortunate. They have made a fetish of literary dependence, and 
have forgotten that literary dependence is never more than one 
side of the picture; there is also the creative work of the poet, or 
dramatist, or novelist; and the fact of literary dependence never 
provcs the absence of creative originality. The religious sphere is 
similar, though there are also differences. You may show that 
Amos or Ezekiel took over many conceptions from their predeces- 
sors; but, if you study only this dependence, you miss their origi- 
nality and the uniqueness of the Divine revelation made through 
them. 

In the eyes of orthodox Muslims the Qur’än is a Divine revela- 
tion, the speech of God. The Qur’än, however, makes explicit 
statements about the beliefs of the pagan Arabs and about certain 
ideas which have been passing through the mind of Muhammad 
and the Muslims; there are also other passages from which infer- 
ences about the outlook of Muhammad and his contemporaries 
can be drawn with a high degree of certainty. These facts suggest a 
method of dealing with the question of Judaeo-Christian influences 
which would be satisfactory to Western scholarship and to which 
orthodox Muslims could hardly take exception. I he tirst stage 
would be to ask what the Qur’än stated or implied about the 
beliefs of the Arabs of Muhammad’s time, both the enlightened 
progressives and the conservatives. Then it would be possible to 
ask to what extent Judaeo-Christian influences could be traced 
there. 

The impression given by the earliest passages of the Qur’än 1 is 
that these were addressed to people who already believed in God, 
although perhaps with much vagueness and confusion. The Qur’än 
explains certain strange words which were apparently not properly 
understood by those who heard them: Saqar (74), al-Qäri'ah (101), 
al-IJutamah (104), &c. But it does not require to explain the mean- 
ing of ‘thy Lord’ or ‘God’. The phrase ‘Lord of this House (rc. the 
Ka'bah)’ in Sürat Quraysh (106) suggests that the more enligh- 
tened Meccans regarded themselves as worshipping God there. 
The Arabic word for ‘God’, Allâh , is a contraction of al-iläh , 
which like the Greek ho theos simply means ‘the god’ but was 
commonly understood as ‘the supreme god’ or ‘God’. It is possible 
that before the time of Muhammad the Meccan pagans used Alläh 

1 See ch. III..2 
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to indicate the principal deity of the Ka'bah, in the same way in 
which the deity worshipped at at-Tä’if was known simply as 
al-Lät, the goddess. If the word Alläh was also used for God as 
acknowledged by Jews and Christians, the opportunities for confu- 
sion would be great. The probability therefore is that while some 
Meccans acknowledged God, they did not see that their old poly- 
theistic beliefs were incompatible with belief in God and reject 
them. 

These premonitions of monotheism among the Arabs must have 
been due mainly to Christian and Jewish influences. 1 The Arabs 
had many opportunities of contact with Christians and Jews. The 
Byzantine empire, whose power and higher civilization they greatly 
admired, was Christian, and so was Abyssinia. Even in the Persian 
empire Christianity was strong, and al-Hïrah, the Persian vassal- 
state with which the Arabs were much in contact, was an outpost 
of the East Syrian or Nestorian Church. This combination of 
monotheism with military and political strength and a higher level 
of material civilization must have impressed the Arabs greatly. 
The nomadic tribes and settled communities in closest contact 
with these states were indeed being gradually Christianized; and 
even some of the Meccan merchants were not uninfluenced by 
what they saw when they travelled to the border market-towns on 
business. There were also Christians in Mecca, traders and slaves, 2 
but the influence of isolated individuals was probably not so 
important. 

The opportunities for contact with Jews were not so extensive 
as those with Christians, but some were probably more intimate. 
This was especially so in Medina where Jews and pagan Arabs 
were settled side by side. There were also quite a number of 
Jewish tribes settled at oases in Arabia and in the fertile parts of 
southern Arabia, either refugees of Hebrew race or Arab tribes 
which had adopted Judaism. There were apparently practically no 
Jews in Mecca. 3 

When one turns to questions of detail, one finds that the particu- 
lar Jewish and Christian groups which influenced the Arabs must 
have had many strange ideas. By this is not meant the technical 
heterodoxy of the East Syrians (Nestorians) and the Syrian and 

1 “See Excursus B. 

2 Cf. Lammens, Arabie , 1-49- 

3 Cf. ibid., 51-99, esp. 68: contrast Torrey ^Jetvish Foundations , 13, &c. 
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Abyssinian Monophysites; the expressions of the leading doctors 
of these churches were sober compared with many of the extra- 
ordinary ideas, derived from apocryphal gospels and the like, that 
seem to have been floating about Arabia. l’he passage of the 
Qur’än which suggests that the Trinity consists of Father, Son, 
and Virgin Mary is doubtless a criticism of some nominally Chris- 
tian Arabs who held this view. On the Jewish side, too, much of 
the detail came not from the sacred Scriptures but from secondary 
sources of various types. 

The possibility of influence from monotheistic groups other 
than Jews and Christians cannot be entirely excluded, but at most 
it must have been slight. There may possibly have been small 
communities professing a monotheism based mainly on Greek 
philosophy, like the Sabians. Such is a possible interpretation of 
some uses of the word hanif . 1 Here I shall simply say that there is 
no good evidence of any concerted movement towards mono- 
theism. If there had been such a movement, it would almost 
certainly have had political implications, just as the Christianity 
of ‘Uthmän b. al-Huwayrith is to be connected with his aspiration 
to become sole ruler of Mecca with Byzantine help. There is, 
however, a measure of truth in the traditional account of the 
hanifs as seekers for a new faith. In the religious situation of 
Arabia, and particularly of Mecca, as it was at the end of the sixth 
century, there must have been many serious-minded men who 
were aware of a vacuum and eager to find something to satisfy 
their deepest needs. 

Finally, it should be noticed that there was some modification of 
Judaeo-Christian ideas to assimilate them to the Arab outlook. 
We have already noticed how old ideas connected with Fate or 
dahr came to be attached to God. The idea of God had permeated 
Arab thought to such an extent that pagans maintained that their 
superstitious rites were the command of Alläh: ‘When they com- 
mit an indecency they say, We found our fathers doing this and 
God (or the god) hath so commanded us’ (7. 27). The theistic 
interpretation of the retreat of Abrahah from Mecca may be prior 
to the Qur’än and (even if the Qur’än developed the material) the 
idea that Höd and Sälih were prophets to ‘Äd and Thamüd was 
probably a pre-Qur’anic instance of the application of the Judaeo- 
Christian conception of prophethood. If per improbabile it were 

1 Cf. Excursus C. 
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the case, as has been suggested, 1 that Musaylimah of B. Hanïfah 
set up as a prophet before Muhammad, that would illustrate how 
the conception of prophet had taken root. Assimilation to the Arab 
outlook is also reflected in the selection or rejection of Judaeo- 
Christian ideas, though it is usually difficult to show that Arabs 
must have been aware of an idea which is not mentioned, and 
therefore must have rejected it. 

For the study of the life of Muhammad it is hardly necessary to 
decide the relative importance of Jewish and Christian influences, 
especially since many details are disputed. The main necessity is 
to realize that such things were ‘in the air’ before the Qur’än came 
to Muhammad and were part of the preparation of himself and of 
his environment for his mission. 

1 D. S. Margoliouth, in JRAS, 1903, 467 ff., but cf. C. J. Lyall, ibid., 771 ff., 
and Buhl, Muhammed , p. 99, n. 278. 


II 

MUIJAMMAD’S early life and 

PROPHETIC CALL 


i. muhammad’s ancestry 

M uhammad was the son of 'Abdalläh, the son of 'Abd al- 
Muttalib, the son of Hâshim, the son of 'Abd Manäf, the 
son of Qusayy, the son of Kilâb, &c. Qusayy, as we hav'e 
seen, was the effective ruler of Mecca during his lifetime, and 
his descendants inherited much of his povver, although gradu- 
ally it became divided among them as their numbers increased. 
The chief question to be considered in a life of Muhammad is 
whether his ancestors were as important in the politics of Mecca 
as the sources suggest, or whether (as some Westem scholars have 
thought) their importance has been exaggerated. The later 'Abbä- 
sid dynasty claimed descent from Hâshim, whereas the rivals 
whom they ousted, the Umayyads, traced their lineage to his 
brother Abd Shams. In view of the unsympathetic w’ay in which 
the Umayyads have been treated by later historians who wrote 
under the *Abbâsids, it would not be surprising if Häshim and his 
sons and grandsons had been given greater prominence in extant 
histories than they really possessed. Scrutiny of the sources, how- 
ever, suggests that this has not happened to any appreciable extent. 
Whatever incidents tradition related have doubtless been presented 
m the most favourable light, but there are no grounds for suppos- 
ing serious falsification or large-scale invention. 

The four principal sons of 'Abd Manäf appear to have done 
much to develop the trade of Mecca. 'Abd Shams went to the 
Yemen, Nawfal to Persia, al-Muttalib to Abyssinia, and Häshim 
to Syria, This may very well be the source of their prosperity, 
though, of course, others were engaged in trade too. The story 
that Abd Shams yielded to Hâshim the rights of supplying food 
and water to the pilgrims because Häshim was less occupied in 
commercial journeys may have a foundation in fact. 'Abd Shams 
may have realized that there were greater potential gains in long- 
distance trading than in petty dealings with pilgrims. Whatever 
was the relative importance and prosperity of the two, the 
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comparatively early death of Häshim at Gaza weakened his de- 
scendants and their associates, the clan of al-Muttalib. Häshim’s 
brother, al-Muttalib, was now head of the whole group, but it does 
not seem to have had any prominence in Meccan affairs until 
Häshim’s son, *Abd al-Muttalib, who had been brought up in 
Medina with his mother, was brought to Mecca by his uncle 

al-Muttalib. 

• « 

With r Abd al-Muttalib the position of the clan appears to have 
improved once more. His digging of the well of Zamzam beside 
the Ka'bah shows him to have been a man of energy and initiative. 
Although Zamzam afterwards became the central well of Mecca 
and shared in the prestige of the sanctuary, r Abd al-Muttalib’s 
action does not show that he was the leading man in Mecca, 
though it links up with the right of providing water for the pil- 
grims which he had inherited from his father through his uncle. 

The best evidence we have for his standing in the community 
is the record of the marriages of his daughters. Safïyah (whose 
mother was from Zuhrah) married first a son of Harb b. Umayyah 
(chief of f Abd Shams) and secondly al- f Awwäm b. Khuwaylid 
(Asad). Of the others 'Ätikah (whose mother was from Makhzüm) 
married Abü Umayyah b. al-Mughirah (Makhzüm), Umaymah 
married Jahsh, a confederate of Harb b. Umayyah, Arwä married 
first 'Umayr b. Wahb ('Abd) and then a man of the clan of f Abd 
ad-Där, Barrah married first Abû Ruhm ( f Ämir) and then Abü 
’l-Asad b. Hiläl (Makhzüm), Umm Hakïm married Kurayz ( f Abd 
Shams). That is to say, 'Abd al-Muttalib was able to marry his 
daughters into some of the best and most powerful families of 
Mecca. 1 

The suggestion that he and Harb b. Umayyah were rivals for 
supreme power in Mecca is suspect, since it is not described in 
detail, and sounds like a reflection of later rivalries; the marriage 
connexions show that, to begin with at least, they were on good 
terms. The account of f Abd al-Muttalib’s meeting with Abrahah 
during the expedition of the Elephant is probably to be accepted 
in outline, but to be regarded as a negotiation on behalf not of all 
Mecca but of a minority there. Many of the details in the different 
versions are probably attempts to supply motives for f Abd al- 
Muttalib’s policy, since whatever justification it may originally 
have had would be forgotten when the policy came to nought upon 

1 Cf. ISa'd, viii. 27-31. 
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the catastrophic withdrawal of the Abvssinians. Whether this 

affected 'Abd al-Muttalib's influence in Mecca we cannot tell, 

since he died shortly afterwards. I hat he should have adopted 

such a policy at all suggests that his clan was becoming relatively 
worse off. 

For a short time the leadership of the B. Häshim (doubtless 
together with B. al-AIuttalib) passed to az-Zubayr b. 'Abd al- 
Muttalib. This was the period of the war of the Fijär and the liilf 
al-Fudül. But az-Zubayr seems to have been in no way outstand- 
in S* The Hilf al-Fudül was a union of the weaker clans, and the 
leading part was played by 'Abdalläh b. Jud'ân (Taym), since 
the critical meeting took place in his house; he had been one of the 
chief men of Mecca at the beginning of the war of the Fijâr. 1 

Less shadow'y than az-Zubayr is his brother Abü f älib, who 
was apparently head of the double clan from some time after the 
IJilf al-I udül until his death three years before the Hijrah. While 
he was respected as head of the clan, the clan’s affairs were clearly 
n°t prospering, even if a contemptuous reference to him pasturing 
camels in the desert 2 is inspired mainly by the jealousy of the 
descendants of al-'Abbäs. Owing to Abü Tälib’s impoverished 
circumstances Muhammad took his son r AIï to live with him. This 
state of affairs was doubtless due partly to the lack of any outstand- 
ing qualities in Abü Tälib and partly to the decline in the fortunes 
of the clan which had set in before the death of 'Abd al-Muttalib 
and was connected with his appeal to Abrahah and its failure. 

Muhammad’s father, 'Abdallâh, was a full brother of az-Zubayr 
and Abû Tälib. Like the rest of the family he was engaged in trade 
with Syria. He died at a comparatively early age at Medina on his 
way back from a trading expedition to Gaza. 3 This probably hap- 
pened shortly before the birth of Muhammad. 

Muhammad’s mother was Äminah bint Wahb of the clan of 
Zuhrah of Quraysh; her mother was of the clan of r Abd ad-Där 
and her maternal grandmother of that of Asad. Thus Muhammad 
was connected with several of the principal families of Mecca. 
n the whole the impression we get is that Muhammad’s clan 
ad once been in the forefront of Meccan affairs, but that in the 
t îrd of a century before his mission its influence had been on 

r, J/ ^' aussm Perceval, Essai sur l'histoire des Arabes avant Vlslamisme’ 
Paris 1847-8, i. 300, 305, from Aghänï. 

Azraqi, a p . Wüst., Mekka, i. 71. 4. 


1 IS, i. 1. 61. 
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the wane, so that it was now no more than a prominent member of 
the group of weaker and poorer clans. Although members of the 
clan continued to be interested in the Syrian trade they probably 
did not share (or at least not to any important extent) in the large- 
scale operations of 'Abd Shams and Makhzüm, and for business 
reasons the clan as a whole w r as probably ready to be unfriendly 
towards these clans, though there are perhaps traces of an approach 
to them by Muhammad and Abü Lahab; thus, Muhammad’s 
daughter Zaynab married a man of r Abd Shams (her cousin on 
her mother’s side). 

2 . muhammad’s birth and early years 

Muhammad was born in the Year of the Elephant, the year of 
Abrahah’s unsuccessful expedition against Mecca. This is usually 
held to be about a.d. 570. He was probably a posthumous child, 
and was under the care of his grandfather 'Abd al-Muttalib. It 
was the custom in Mecca for the upper classes to give their children 
to wet-nurses of the nomadic tribes, so that the children would 
grow up in the healthy air of the desert and develop a strong 
constitution. This was done with Muhammad for two years or 
longer. His wet-nurse was Halîmah, a woman of the clan of Sa'd 
b. Bakr of the great tribe or tribal group of Hawâzin. 

Misfortune was piled upon misfortune for the orphan. When 
he was six his mother died, and two years later his grandfather. 
He was now under the charge of his uncle Abû Tälib, and with 
him is said to have made a journey to Syria. The war of the Fijär 
took place when Muhammad was between fifteen and twenty, and 
he is said to have played a small part in the fighting at the side of 
his uncles. He was probably also present at the formation of the 
Hilf al-Fudül, and in later years is said to have expressed approba- 
tion of it; its aim was to uphold principles of justice against the 
malpractices of the stronger and richer tribes, and that was an aim 
very close to certain aspects of Qur’anic teaching. 

These are the main facts about the life of Muhammad prior to 
his marriage from the point of view of the secular historian, and 
arguments have been brought against even some of these. There 
is also, however, a large number of stories of what might be called 
a theological character. It is almost certain that they are not true 
in the realistic sense of the secular historian, for they purport to 
describe facts to which we might reasonably have expected some 
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reference at later periods of Muhammad’s life; but there is no 
such reference. Yet they certainly express something of the signifi- 
cance of Muhammad for believing Muslims, and in that sense are 
true for them and a fitting prologue to the life of their prophet. 
Perhaps they might also be regarded as expressing what anyone 
‘with eyes to see’ might have seen had he been there. It will suffice 
to give the best-known of the stories in the words of Ibn Ishäq. 

Hallmah bint Abï Dhu’ayb of the clan of Sa'd, the wet-nurse of the 
Messenger of God (God bless and preserve him) used to tell how, with 
her husband and a small son she was suckling, she set out from her 
country along with some women of the clan of Sa'd b. Bakr in quest of 
children to suckle. It was a year of drought, she said, which left nothing; 

I set out on a tawny she-ass I had, and with us was an old she-camel— 
by God, it gave us not a drop of milk; none of us slept at night for the 
little boy’s crying because he was hungry; there was not enough milk 
in my breasts for him and the she-camel had nothing to satisfy him. .. . 
We kept hoping for rain and an end of misery. So I set out on that ass 
of mine; it was weak and emaciated and moved so sîowly that it made 
things hard for the others. At length we reached Mecca looking for 
children to suckle. Not a woman of us but had the Messenger of God 
(God bless and preserve him) offered to her; but when she heard he 
was an orphan she refused him. We were thinking of the present we 
would get from the child’s father. We kept saying, An orphan! What 
are his mother and grandfather likely to do! So we did not want him. 
Every woman in our party found a baby except myself. So when we 
agreed to leave for home I said to my man, By God, I will go to that 
orphan and take him. By God, I do not üke to go back with the other 
women without any baby. That will not do you any harm, he said; 
perhaps God will bless us through him. So I went and took him, she 
continued, and my only reason was that I had not found any other 
baby. After taking him, I returned with him to where my stuff was; 
then I placed him on my bosom and gave him my breasts with whatever 
milk he wanted. He drank till he had enough, and his brother (sc. her 
own baby) drank too; both had enough and then both slept, although 
we had got no sleep with the baby previously. My husband got up and 
went to that old she-camel of ours and to his surprise she had plenty of 
milk. He milked her, and he and I drank our fill and then had an 
excellent night. In the morning my husband would say, By God, Halï- 
mah, you know you have taken a blessed creature; and I replied, By God, 
I hope so. Then we set out, she continued, and I rode my she-ass carry- 
mg the baby, and she moved so quickly that none of their asses could 
keep up with me, so that my companions would say to me, Confound 
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you, Bint Abî Dhu’ayb, wait for us. Is this not the ass you rode on the 
outward jouroey ? Yes, by God, the very same, I would reply. By God, 
something has happened to her, they would say. She continued: Then 
we came to our encampments in the country of the clan of Sa'd, and of 
all God’s earth I know no tract more barren. Well, after I brought him 
back there, the beasts used to come back to me in the evening satisfied 
and full of milk, and we used to milk them and drink. Yet nobody else 
found a single drop of milk in the udders (of their beasts). So those of 
our tribe who were settled there used to say to their herdsmen, Con- 
found you, go to pasture where Bint Abl Dhu’ayb’s herd goes; but their 
beasts came back hungry and gave not a drop of milk, and mine were 
satisfied and full of milk. So we continued to experience God’s bounty 
and favour until the baby’s two years were up and I weaned him. He 
was lustier than any other boy, quite sturdy by the time he was two. 
We took him to his mother but we were as keen as anything to have him 
stay among us for the blessing we saw he brought. We spoke to his 
mother and I said to her, Perhaps you would leave my son with me until 
he grows up, for I am afraid he may get the Meccan plague. We kept 
at her until she sent him back with us. We returned with him and some 
months after our coming, by God, he was among our lambs with his 
brother behind our tents, when his brother came to us hurrying and said 
to me and to his father. That brother of mine from Quraysh—two men 
with white clothes have taken him and laid him down and split his body 
open, and they are stirring him up inside. So I and his father went out 
to him and found him standing looking pale. I clasped him and so did 
his father, and we said to him, What is wrong with you, my son? Two 
men with white clothes came to me, he said, and split open my body 
and looked for something in it, I do not know what. We took him back 
to our tent, and his father said to me, Halïmah, I am afraid sométhing 
has happened to this boy; take him to his family before there is any- 
thing about him to be noticed. So we carried him and brought him to 
his mother. What has made you come, nurse, she said, seeing you were 
so eager to have him with you? God has made my son grow up, I 
answered; I have finished my job, and I am afraid he may have an 
accident, so I have brought him to you as you desire. That is not what 
is worrying you, she said; tell me the truth about it. She did not leave 
me alone until I told her the story. Then it is the devil you are afraid of 
for him, she asked. Yes, I said. No, by God, she replied; the devil has 
no hold on him; my son is going to be something; shall I tell you about 
him? Yes, I said. When I was carrying him, she went on, a light went 
out from me that lit up for me the palaces of Busrä in the land of Syria. 

I never saw a pregnancy that was lighter and easier for me than with 
him. At his birth when he was delivered, there he was placing his hands 
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on the ground and lifting his head up. Leave him now; and a safe 
journey home! 

Ibn Ishäq said: Thaw b. Yazld related to me from a leamed man 
I think it was none other than Khälid b. Ma'dân al-Kalä f î—that a party 
of the Companions of the Messenger of God (God bless and preserve 
him) said, O Messenger of God, tell us about yourself. He said, I am 
him for whom Abraham prayed and whom 'Isâ announced . 1 W hen my 
mother was cariydng me, she saw that there went out a light trom her 
that lit up for her the palaces of Syria. I was suckled among the clan of 
Sa f d b. Bakr; while I was with a brother behind our tents tending the 
lambs, two men in white clothes came to me with a golden basin full of 
snow. They took me and split open my body, then they took my heart 
and split it open and took out from it a black clot which they flung away. 
Then they washed my heart and my body with that snow until they 
made them pure. Then one of them said to his fellow, Weigh him against 
ten of his people; and he weighed me against them and I outweighed 
them. Then he said, Weigh him against a hundred of his people; and 
he weighed me against them, and I outweighed them. Then he said, 
Weigh him against a thousand of his people; and he weighed me and 
I outweighed them. Then he said, Let him be; if you weighed him 
against the entire people he would outweigh them . 2 

Ibn Ishäq said: Later Abü Tälib set out with a party to trade in 
Syria. When the preparations were complete and the party assembled, 
the Messenger of God (God bless and preserv'e him) showed his affec- 
tion for him, so they say, and Abü Tälib was moved to pity and said, 
By God I shall take him with me, and we shall never leave one another 
—or something like that. So he took him with him. (At last) the party 
camped at Busrä in Syria. There was a monk there in his cell called 
Bahîrâ, who was versed in the lore of the Christians. From time im- 
memorial there had been in that cell a monk well versed in their lore 
from a book that was there, so the story goes; as one grew old he handed 
it on to another. So they camped near Bahîrä that year. Now many 
times previously they had passed, and he had not spoken to them nor 
even showed himself to them; but this year when they camped near his 
cell, he got ready abundant food for them, because of something he had 
seen in his cell they say; for, so the story goes, while in his cell he had 
seen the Messenger of God (God bless and presen, r e him) among the 
party as they drew near, and a white cloud shading him alone among 
the people; then they came up and alighted in the shade of a tree near 
him and he observed the cloud overshadowing the tree, and the branches 
of it bending together over the Messenger of God (God bless and 
preserve him) so that he found shelter under them. When Bahïrä saw 

Q. 2. 123; 61. 6. 
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that, he went down from his cell, having already given orders for that 
food. When it was ready he sent to them saying, I have made ready food 
for you, O tribe of Quraysh, and I would like all of you to come, small 
and great, slave and free. One of them said to him, By God, O Bahïrä, 
what is the matter with you today? You have never at any time treated 
us thus, although we have passed by you many times. What is the 
matter with you today? Bahïrä said to hiim, True, it is as you say; but 
y°u âre guests and it has pleased me to honour you and prepare food 
for you that you may all eat of it. So they went together to him; because 
of his youthful years, however, the Messenger of God (God bless and 
preserve him) was not with the party but stayed behind among their 
stuflf beneath the tree. When Bahirâ looked among the party, he did not 
see the mark he was familiar with and had found in his (book), so he 
said, O tribe of Quraysh, none of you is to stay away from my food. 
They said to him, O Bahïrä, none of us has stayed away from you whom 
it befits to come to you, except a lad, the youngest of the party in years; 
he has stayed behind among the stuflF. That is not right, he said; call 
him and let him join in this feast with you. Then a man of Quraysh in 
the party said, By al-Lät and al-'Uzzä, it is shameful that the son of 
Abdalläh b. 'Abd al-Muttalib should not be with us but should stay 
away from the feast. So he went to him and embraced him and set him 
among the party. When Bahlrä saw him he began to eye him keenly and 
to observe features of his body which he had already found present. 
Then when the party had finished eating and had broken up, Bahlrä 
went up to him and said, Young man, I adjure you by al-Lät and al- 
‘Uzzä to answer my questions. Bahïrä said that to him only because he 
had heard his people swearing by these two. They say that the Messen- 
ger of God (God bless and preserve him) said to him, Do not ask me 
by al-Lät and al-' Uzzâ, for by God there is absolutely nothing I detest 
so much as these two. So Bahîrä said to him, Then, in God’s name, 
answer what I ask you. Ask what seems good to you, he said. So Bahîrä 
began to ask him about certain particulars of his condition in sleep, his 
outward appearance and his affairs. Then the Messenger of God (God 
bless and preserve him) set about answering him; and what he said 
agreed with the description of him in Bahïrä’s (book). Then Bahïrâ 
looked at his back and saw the seal of prophethood between his shoul- 
ders in the place where it was described as being in his (book). Ibn 
Hishäm said: It was like the imprint of a cupping-glass. Ibn I shâq con- 
tinued: When he was finished, he went up to his uncle, Abü Tälib, and 
said, How is this youth related to you ? He said, He is my son. Bahïrä 
said to him, He is not your son; this young man’s father cannot be 
alive. He said, Indeed, he is my brother’s son. What did his father do?, 
he said. He died, he said, while his mother was pregnant with him. 
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True, he said; retum to vour own country with your nephew, and take 
care of him against the Jews; for by God if they see him and know what 
I know about him, they will desire evil; for great importance îs in 
store for this your nephew. So hurr\' to vour country with him. So his 
unde Abü Tälib set out with him quicklv, and soon reached Mecca, 
on the completion of their trade with Syria. 1 

3. muhammad’s marriage with khadIjah 

• 

The turning-point in the early part of Muhammad’s career îs 
his marriage with Khadljah bint Khuwaylid b. Asad. 1 he tradi- 
tional account is that when Khadîjah heard of the honesty, trust- 
worthiness, and high moral character of Muhammad she invited 
him to act as her agent on a caravan journey to Syria. She had had 
two husbands, of whom the second had been of the clan ot Makh- 
züm, but she now traded on her own account by means of agents. 
Khadîjah was so pleased with the results of Muhammad’s steward- 
ship and so impressed by his personality that she made an ofïer 
of marriage to him, which he accepted. She is said to have been 
forty at this time and Muhammad twenty-five. 

The age of Khadîjah has perhaps been exaggerated. The names 
of seven children vvhom she bore to Muhammad are mentioned 
in the sources—al-Qäsim, Ruqayyah, Zaynab, Umm Kulthüm, 
Fätimah, 'Abdalläh (at-Tayyib), and at-Tâhir; of these the boys 
all died young. 2 Even if, as one of Ibn Sa'd’s authorities says, they 
came at regular yearly intervals, that would make her forty-eight 
before the last was born. This is by no means impossible, but one 
would have thought it sufficiently unusual to merit comment; it is 
even the sort of thing that might well have been treated as miracu- 
lous. Yet no single word of comment occurs in the pages of Ibn 
Hishäm, Ibn Sa'd, or at-Tabarï. 

From the point of view of Meccan society Muhammad had now 
set his foot on at least the lowest rung of the ladder of worldly 
success. Khadïjah may not have been so wealthy as is sometimes 
stated, but Muhammad had presumably sufficient capital to take 
a moderate share in trading enterprises. 3 The fact that there is no 
record of his having travelled to Syria again does not mean that 
he did not do so, though it is always possible that he entrusted the 
oversight of his business to others. The possibility should also be 
kept in mind, however, that he was excluded from the inner circle 

1 IH, 115-17. 

2 IS, i/i. 85. Cf. IH, ii, scholion to p. iai, where at-Tähir is said to have been 

a name of 'Abdallâh. s Cf. Azraqî, 471. 2. 
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of traders and from the most profitable operations. It is unlikely, 

however, that he was altogether excluded, since he was able to 

marry his daughter Zaynab to a member of the clan of 'Abd 

Shams actually a nephew of Khadïjah’s, who was doubtless 

prominent in the negotiations. The fact that two other daughters 

were betrothed to sons of Abü Lahab, perhaps already recognized 

as the coming man of the clan of Hâshim, suggests that Muham- 

mad, too, was regarded as one of the most promising youths of the 
clan. 

While we cannot expect a woman merchant of sixth-century 
Mecca to have been unmindful of the material factors, there is 
much to suggest that Khadîjah also realized something of Muham- 
mad s spiritual capacities, and was attracted by these. Certainly 
she seems to have played an important role at critical junctures of 
his life in encouraging him to proceed on his way as a prophet. 
Moreover Khadijah’s cousin, Waraqah b. Nawfal b. Asad, was a 
religious-minded man who eventually became a Christian. 1 Khadï- 
jah had almost certainly come under his influence, and Muhammad 
may have acquired something of the earnestness of his outlook. 

The years that followed his marriage were for Muhammad years 
°f preparation for the work that lay ahead. Nothing has been 
preserved, however, to enable us to reconstruct the process of 
preparation; and the best we can do is to make some inferences 
from what happened later. Thus there is a passage in Sürat 
ad-Duhä (93. 6-8) which seems to refer to Muhammad’s early 
experiences: 

Did He not find thee an orphan and give thee shelter ? 

Did He not find thee erring and feed thee ? 

Did He not find thee poor and enrich thee ? 

From this we might perhaps argue that one stage in his develop- 
ment was the realization that the hand of God had been supporting 
him despite his misfortunes. Other pointers to these hidden years 
will come to our notice as we proceed. 

4. THE CALL TO BE A PROPHET 
(a) The account gtven by az-Zuhrï 

At the age of forty, according to the traditional accounts, God 
called Muhammad to be a prophet and began to send him revela- 

1 Cf. Excursus C. 
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tions. The best starting-point is the account of a2-Zuhrï together 
WJth the same historian’s material about the fatrah or gap in the 
revelation. This has not been rewritten, as has Ibn Hishäm’s ver- 
sion, in order to give a smooth sequence, but simply puts together 
scraps of source material as they have come to az-Zuhri. There are 
no divisions in the text as it has come down to us; some of the 
divisions here introduced for convenience, come at breaks in az- 
Zuhrî’s material, as indicated by the change of narrator. 

A. ‘. . . I heard an-Nu'män b. Rashid narrating from az-Zuhri who 
had it from 'Urwah, who had it from ’Ä’ishah, that she said: The begin- 
ning of revelation for the Messenger of God (God bless and preserve 

him) was true vision ( ar-ru'yä 's-sâdiqah). It usedto come like the break- 
ingofdawn. 

B. Afterwards solitude became dear to him, and he would go to a 
cave on Hirä’ to engage in tahannuth (? devotional exercises) there for 
a certain number of nights before retuming to his family, and then he 
would return to them for provisions for a similar stay. At length un- 

expectedly the Truth came to him and said, O Muhammad, thou art 
the Messenger of God. 

C. The Messenger of God (God bless and preserve him) said, I had 
been standing, but I fell to my knees; then I crept away, my shoulders 
quaking; then I entered Khadljah’s chamber and said, Cover me (zam- 
milünï) t cover me, until the terror left me. Then he came to me and said, 
O Muhammad, thou art the Messenger of God. 

D. He (sc. Muhammad) said, I had been meditating throwing myself 

from a mountain crag, but while I was so meditating, he appeared to 

me and said, O Muhammad, I am Gabriel, and thou art the Messenger 
of God. 

sa *^» R ec i te * I said, I cannot recite (or “What shall I 
recite ). He (sc. Muhammad) said, Then he took me and squeezed me 
vehemently three times until exhaustion overcame me; then he said, 
Recite in the namc of thy Lord who created. And I recited. 

F. And I came to Khadljah and said, I am filled with anxiety for 
myself; and I told her my experience. She said, Rejoice; by God, never 
will God bring you to confusion; you do good to your kindred, you 
speak the truth, you restore what is entrusted to you, you endure 
fatigue, you entertain the guest, you succour the agents of the truth (?). 

G. Then she took me to Waraqah b. Nawfal b. Asad. She said, Listen 
to the son of your brother. He asked me, and I told him my experience. 
He said, This is the nämüs which was sent down (or “revealed”) to Müsä 
b. Imrän (sc. Moses). Would that I were young here! Would that I 
might be alive when your tribe expel you! I said, Will they expel me? 
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He said, No man ever brought what you bring without being treated 

as an enemy; if your day had reached me, I should have helped you 
valiantly. 

H. The first part of the Qur’ân revealed to me after Recite (96) was 

N. By the Pen and zihat they tvrite , Thou by the bounty of thy Lord art 

not mad; Verilyfor thee is a reward rightfully thine ; For thou art engaged 

in a mighty task; So thou toilt see and they tviil see (68. 1-5); and, O thou 

clothed m the dathär , Rise and tcarn (74. 1-2); and, By the morning 

brightness , By the night when it is still (93. 1-2). .. 

' Az’Zuhrï said: There was a gap for a time in the revelation to the 

Messenger of God (God bless and preserve him), and he was very 

sorrowful. He started going early to the tops of the mountains to throw 

himself down from them. But whenever he reached the summit of a 

mountain, Gabriel would appear to him and say, Thou art the Prophet 

of God. At that his restlessness would cease and his self would return 
to him. 

J. The Prophet (God bless and preserve him) used to speak about 
that. He said, While I was walking one day, I saw the angel who used 
to come to me at Hirâ’ on a throne (kursi) between heaven and earth. I 
was stricken with fear of him, and returned to Khadîjah, and said, Cover 

me (zammilü-nï). 

K. So we covered him, that is, we put a dathär on him (daththamä- 
hu), and God most high sent down, O thou clothed in the dathâr , Rise 
and warn t Thy Lord magnify , Thy garments purify (74. 1-4). 

L. Az-Zuhrï added, The first to be revealed to him was Recite in the 
name of thy Lord who created .. . up to what he did not know (96. 1—5). 

Az-Zuhrï, who is also known as Ibn Shihäb, transmitted another 
version of J and K, which begins thus: ‘Jäbir b. 'Abdallâh al- 
Ansärl said, 7 ’he Messenger of God (God bless and preserve him) 
said, speaking about the gap in the revelation, While I was walk- 
ing.’ This version avoids the change of narrator from J to K by 
writing datktharü-ni, ‘they put a dathär on me’. This is interesting 
since this is a form of the tradition from Jâbir which makes Sürat 
al-Muddaththir (74) the first revelation. 3 

Passages A to H were presumably continuous in az-Zuhrî, but 
they need not all have come from 'Ä’ishah. The fact that Ibn 
Ishâq breaks ofï 'Ä’ishah’s narrative after the first sentence of B 
is probably due to his having other versions of the remainder 
which he preferred, and does not necessarily indicate a break in 
the source at that point. Not much, however, is to be gained by 

1 T Ann. 1147 f. 2 Ibid. 1155. 3 Ibid. 1155 f. 
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discussion of the isnâd. I propose rather to consider the internal 
evidence of the passages, and in particular to study what may be 
called the various ‘features’ of the stories. 

(b) Muhammad's visions 

I here are no good grounds for doubting the main point of 
passage A, namely, that Muhammad’s prophetic e.vperience began 
with ‘true vision’. This is quite distinct from dreams. Visions are 
mentioned also in B and J (apart from the appearances of Gabriel 
in D and I). The statement in A confirms what we learn from 
Sürat an-Najm, but may be derived independently from remarks 
of Muhammad. Two visions are described in the Qur’än: 

By the star when it falls, 

Your comrade has not gone astray, nor has he erred; 

Nor does he speak of his own inclination. 

It is nothing but a suggestion suggested, 

Taught him by One strong in power, 

Forceful; he stood straight, 

Upon the high horizon, 

Then he drew near, and let himself down, 

Till he was two bow-lengths oflF or nearer, 

And suggested to his servant what he suggested . . . 

He saw him, too, at a second descent, 

By the sidra-tree at the boundary, 

Near which is the garden of the abode, 

When the sidra-tree was strangely enveloped. 

The eye turned not aside, nor passed its limits. 

Verily, he saw one of the greatest signs of his Lord. 1 

The usual exegesis of this by Muslims is that these were visions 
of Gabriel; but there are grounds for thinking that Muhammad 
originally interpreted these as visions of God Himself. There is 
no mention of Gabriel in the Qur’än until the Medinan period. 
The words in v. 10, ‘His servant’, must mean God’s servant, as is 
agreed by Muslims; but that makes the construction awkward 
unless God is also the implied subject of the verbs. The phrase at 
the end of passage B, ‘the Truth came to him and said . . is 
similar in import, since ‘the Truth’ is a way of referring to God. 
Passage C can also be taken in this way, since the wording merely 
xs then he came to me and said’; and likewise some versions of the 

1 53- I~l8. 
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tradition about Sürat al-Muddaththir from Jäbir simply say, quot- 
ing Muhammad, ‘I heard a voice calling me, and I looked all 
round but could see no one; then I Iooked above my head and 
there he was sitting upon the throne’. 1 

While this may vvell have been Muhammad’s original interpreta- 
tion oi the vision, it can hardly have been his final one, for it 
contradicts 6. 103, ‘sight reacheth not to Him’. Sürat an-Najm, 
however, although capable of bearing that interpretation, can also 
be taken in other ways. Indeed, the words ‘one of the greatest 
signs of his Lord’ (or ‘of the signs of his Lord, the greatest’) do 
not apply naturally to a vision of God. But it seems possible that 
they might be taken to mean that what Muhammad had seen was 
a sign or symbol of the glory and majesty of God. Verse 11, ‘the 
heart did not falsify what it saw’, which was perhaps added later, 2 
suggests a further development of this theory, namely, that while 
the eyes perceived the sign or symbol, the heart perceiv'ed the 
thing symbolized. If Muhammad had originally interpreted the 
vision as a direct vision of God, this would then imply that, though 
his interpretation was not quite accurate, in essentials he was not 
mistaken. Perhaps the verse ought to be translated: ‘the heart was 
not mistaken in respect of what he, the man, saw’. In this way it 
would be possible to avoid making it a vision of Gâbriel, which 
would be unhistorical, and also to avoid contradicting the view of 
Islamic orthodoxy that Muhammad had not seen God. 3 

The formal interpretation of the vision, howev'er, is not so 
important from the standpoint of the life of Muhammad as the 
significance of it for his religious development. This will be dealt 
with when we come to the words ‘Thou art the Messenger of God’. 

(Karl Ahrens 4 has suggested that the rasül karim of 81. 19 was 
onginally identified with ar-Rüh , the Spirit. His reasons are that 
in the Meccan passages there is no mention of Gabriel, but of 
‘angels’ in the plural only; e.g. ‘in it the angels and the spirit let 
themselves down’ (? come down), 97. 4; cf. 26. 193: ‘with which 
hath come down the Faithful Spirit’. This would fit in with the 
view here developed.) 

1 Bukhârî, 65, on 74. 1; cf. Tab. Anrr. 1153; quoted from R. Bell, Moham - 
med's Call y in MW, xxiv r , 1934, pp. 13-19; cf. Nöldeke-Schwally, i. 23, and 
Ahrens, Muham?ned y 39 f. 

2 Bell, Translation 0f Q. t ad loc. 

3 Cf. the tradition from 'A’ishah, Bukhârï, 65, on 53. 1. 

4 Muhammed, 41, 
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(c) The vmt to Hirä’; tahannuth 

There is no improbability in Muhammad’s going to Hirâ’, a 

hill a little way Irom Mecca, with or without his family. It might 

be a method of escaping from the heat of Mecca in an unpleasant 

season for those who could not afford to go to at-Tä’if. Judaeo- 

Christian influence, such as the example of monks, or a little 

personal experience, would show the need and desirability of 
solitude. 

The precise meaning and derivation of tahannuth is uncertain, 
though it is evidently some sort of devotional practice. The best 
su gg^stion is perhaps that of H. Hirschfeld 1 that it comes from the 
Hebrew tehinnöt or tehinnöth , meaning prayers for God’s favour. 
The meaning may have been influenced by the Arabic root, how- 
ever. Hinth is properly the violation of or failure to perform an 
oath, and so more generally sin; and tahannuîh is accordingly said 
t° me an doing some work so as to escape from sin or crime’. The 
use of the word tahannuth here is probably a mark that the 
material is old and in this respect genuine. 2 

We can perhaps fill out hypothetically this brief account of 

what preceded Muhammad’s call and first revelation. Muhammad 

must have been aware from an early age of some of the social 

and religious problems of Mecca. His position as an orphan doubt- 

less made him more aware of the malaise in the community. In 

religion his outlook was presumably the vague monotheism found 

among the most enlightened Meccans, but in addition he must 

have looked for some kind of reform in Mecca, and everything in 

his environment would conspire to suggest that this reform must 

be primarily religious. In this frame of mind Muhammad appa- 

rently deliberately sought solitude to reflect on Divine things and 

to perform some acts of worship, perhaps an expiation for sins. 

Some religious experiences may have preceded this ‘going into 

retreat, but of that we know nothing. The traditional accounts 

su gg es t that the visions came during the retreat, but in general 

the comparative dates of the different features of Muhammad’s 

call are uncertain. Sometimes the appearance is said to be un- 

expected, and sometimes Khadïjah seems to have been not far 
away. 

New Researches into the Composition and Exegesis of the Qoran, London, 

,9 ° 2 R»; 1 ° s “PP° rted h Y C. J. Lyall in JRAS, 1903, p. 780. 

But contrast Caetani, Ann. i, p. n . 2. 
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(d) Thou art the Messenger of God' 

The words ‘Thou art the Messenger of God’ occur four times 
in the passages from az-Zuhrï, in B, C, D, I. In the last two 
Gabriel speaks, in the first ‘the Truth’, in the second merely 'he’. 
The circumstances are different in the four. Are these simply four 
versions of one event, that somehow or other have developed 
difïerent features? The mention of Gabriel is suspicious at this 
early stage, since he is not mentioned in the Qur’än until much 
later. Superficially the experiences belong to two types at least. 
B, perhaps together with C, describes his original call to be a 
Messenger, whereas D and I appear to be a reaffirmation of this 
to reassure him in a time of anxiety. 

If B refers to the original call, what is its relation to tlie visions ? 
1 he description of the first vision in Sürat an-Najm occurs in a 
passage refuting certain objections raised by the Meccans to the 
authenticity of the revelations which Muhammad transmitted to 
them; he must therefore have publicly proclaimed at least one 
revelation, and presumably several. The narration of the vision 
in this context shows that the vision must have something to do 
with the receiving of the revelations. Yet there is nothing to show 
that the receiving of specific passages accompanied the vision; 
indeed, if more than two passages were in question, it would be 
impossible. The practical outcome of the vision would seem to be 
something more general, such as the conviction that these passages 
were messages from God, and perhaps also that Muhammad was 
called to proclaim them publicly. This would presuppose that 
Muhammad had already received some revelations, but was not 
sure of the true nature of these words that came to him; now he 
is informed or given an assurance about that. Alternatively, the 
vision might be taken as a call to seek revelations, and Muham- 
mad may have known something about methods of inducing them. 
On the whole, the former of the alternatives is more probable. In 
line with this is the view 1 that what was inspired or suggested to 
him was ‘the practical line of conduct’ which he in fact followed. 
If then the purport of the vision was something general, that 
would fit in well with passage B. It is probable that the words 
‘Thou art the Messenger of God’ were not an exterior locution, 
possible that they were not even an imaginative locution, but an 

1 R. Bell, Muhammad's Visions , in MW, xxiv, 1934, pp. I45 _ 54, esp. 148. 
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intellectual Iocution, that is, that he did not hear with his ears nor 
• » 

e\en îmagtne himself hearing, but that these words formulate a 
communication which came to him without words. 1 l'he form of 
words may even be much later than the actual vision. 

Could such an experience be repeated? It is not altogether 
impossible, and the conjunction of the two visions in Sürat an- 
Najm perhaps implies some similarity in content. On the other 
hand, there is no mention of inspiration in the description ot the 
second vision, and it is usually taken as referring to Paradise. 
Passages C, D, and I do not help much. The two latter are not 
so much a call to Muhammad as a reassurance to him, reminding 
him of his original call. It would be natural to suppose that 
Muhammad would remember his first vision in times of despair. 
Perhaps the thought ot it flashed into his mind at critical moments 
and he ascribed this to supernatural agency. Whatever may be the 

facts about such remembrances, they are not so important as the 
original experience. 


(e) 'Recite' 

There are numerous versions of the tradition about the revela- 

tion of Sürat al- r Alaq (96), of which one occurs in passage E trom 

az-Zuhrî. In the Iater versions the words mä aqrau with which 

Muhammad replies to the iqra' of the angel must be translated 

I cannot read (or recite)’; this is made clear by the existence of a 

variant mä anä bi-qärm (‘I am not a reader or reciter’), 2 and by the 

distinction in Ibn Hishâm between mâ aqra'u and mädhä aqra'u , 

of which the second can only mean, ‘What shall I recite?’ This 

latter is also the more natural meaning for mä aqra'u. It is almost 

certain that the later traditionists avoided the natural meaning of 

these words in order to find support for the dogma that Muham- 

mad could not write, which was an important part of the proof of 

the miraculous nature of the Qur’än. The form of the tradition 

from Abdalläh b. Shaddäd in at-Tabari’s Commentary, J if the 

text is correct, requires that the mä be taken as ‘what’, since it is 
preceded by ‘and’. 

"1 he words qara'a and qur'än ‘belong to that religious vocabulary 
which Christianity had introduced into Arabia; qara'a means to 

See section 5 and A. Poulain, Graces o/ Interior Prayer, London, 1928, 

* 2 Bukhärî, 65, to Q. 96. 

1 39 J >t differs a little from that in Ann. i. 1148. 
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read or solemnly recite sacred texts, vvhile qur'ân is the Syriac 
qeryäna used to denote the “reading” or Scripture lesson’. 1 While 
the verb later came to mean ‘read’, in this sürah it presumably 
means ‘recite from memory’, namely, from the memor)' of vvhat 
had been supernaturally communicated to him. To vvhom and on 
what occasions was Muhammad to recite? This question is not 
clearly discussed in the traditions, The most natural interpretation 

na 11 x x I was to recite what followed as part of the 
formal worship of God. d his is in accordance with the Syriac 
usage, and with the fact that Muslims still call the recitation of a 
sürah or sürahs in their salât or Worship the qirâ'ah. It is note- 
worthy that in the tradition from 'Abdalläh b. Shaddäd referred 
to above, the answer to the question ‘What shall I recite?’ is not, 
as in most other forms, ‘Recite in the name of . . .’ but simply 
‘In the name of . . .*. Could this be a premonition of the 
Bismillah? 

There are no effective objections to the almost universal view of 
Muslim scholars that this is the first part of the Qur’än to be 
revealed. No other passage can contest the claim of Sürat al-'Alaq 
with any chance of success. 2 A command to worship is just what 
we should expect to come first in view of the general tenour of 
the primary message of the Qur’än. 3 The word ‘recite’ is addressed 
to Muhammad alone, and, although there is no difîiculty in extend- 
ing it to his followers in imitation of him, it is conceivable that the 
very thought of having followers had not occurred to him when 
it was revealed; that is, it may very well belong to a stage before 
he began to preach to others. d’he possibility cannot be excluded, 
of course, that Muhammad had already received other messages 
which he did not regard as part of the Qur’än; one example would 
be the words in the traditions ‘Thou art the Messenger of God’. 

(t) Sürat al-Muddaththir; the Fatrah 

There is a tradition from Jäbir b. 'Abdalläh al-Ansärî that the 
opening verses of Sürat al-Muddaththir were the first revelation. 
This is fitting in that it contains the words ‘Rise and warn’, which 
seem to be a command to enter upon the work of an apostle or 
messenger. This can only be the first revelation, however, if 
Muhammad entered abruptly on his public ministry without any 

1 BeH, Origin , 90 f.; cf. Nöldeke-Schwally, i. 82. 

2 Cf. ibid. 78. 


3 Cf. ch. III. 
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period of preparation. If, however, there was such a preparatory 
period, and if there were revelations in that, then this would not be 
the first revelation; and we have seen that iqra' does not necessarily 
imply a public ministry. The persistence of this tradition, despite 
the general agreement at an early period that Sürat al-'Alaq was the 
first revelation, suggests that there is a grain of truth in it; the most 
probable view is that it marks the beginningof the public ministry. 

There is in tradition good evidence for a distinction between a 
public ministry and a non-public ministry. Ibn Ishäq, 1 writes: 
Then God ordered His prophet, three years after his commission, 
to declare publicly what had come to him from Him, to confront 
the people with God’s word and to summon them to it.’ Elsewhere 
we are told that prior to the ten years at Mecca when revelation 
was mediated to Muhammad by Gabriel, there were three years 
when it was mediated by Asrâfïl. 2 The beginning of the three 
years is sometimes described as the coming of the tiubüwah or 
commission to be a prophet, and the beginning of the ten years 
as the coming of the risälah or the commission to be a messenger 
or apostle. 3 In view of the wide consensus in tradition and the 
inherent likelihood we may take it that there was a difïerence 
between the two phases of Muhammad’s activity, and that the 
usual dates are roughly correct. What the precise nature of the 
difïerence was is more difficult to say, since the first converts are 
said to have been made during the first period. 

The matter is compticated by th tfatrah or gap in the revelation, 
as described in I. When the account in passages J and K, together 
with az-Zuhrï’s version of the tradition from Jäbir 4 is compared 
with the version of the tradition from Jäbir transmitted by Yahyä 
b. Abï Kathïr, 5 it seems clear that az-Zuhrî introduces the fatrah 
in order to reconcile this tradition with the view that Sürat al- 
'Alaq came first. There is other evidence for the fatrah , however; 
Ibn Ishäq makes it precede the revelation of Sürat ad-Duhä. 6 In 
itself, too, such an experience is highly probable. It is unlikely, 
however, that it should have lasted three years as is sometimes 
suggested; this figure is possibly due to confusion with the dura- 
tion of the non-public ministry. These considerations suggest that 
there probably was some gap in Muhammad’s religious experi- 

IH, x66; also in ']’ab. Ann. 1169. 

3 Cf. Caetani, Ann. i. 218-20. 

5 Ibid,, 1153. 


2 'fab. Ann, 1248 f. 

4 Tab, 1155 f- 

6 IH, 156. 
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ence; az-Zuhri’s conjecture (for such I take it to be) that it came 
immediately before the beginning of the public ministn' is not 
strong evidence but is quite probable. 

The word muddaththir is commonly taken to mean ‘wrapped in 
a dithär (or dathär), that is, a cloak\ If this is correct, then the 
action has some connexion with the receiving of revelations; it 
may either be to induce revelations, or, more probably, to pronvt 
the human recipient from the danger of the Divine appearance. 1 
On the other hand, certain cognate words develop metaphorically 
the idea of being covered over or hidden, and so are applied to a 
man who is obscure and of no reputation. This would be appro- 
priate here if Muhammad’s reason for hesitating was that, accord- 
ing to the standards by which the rich Meccans judged, he was a 
comparatively unimportant person. 

The picture which is formed when these uncertain details are 
fitted together is somewhat as follows. There was what we might 
call a preparatory stage in Muhammad’s career as prophet, lasting 
three years. In this he apparently began to receive revelations of 
some sort; in the Asräfïl traditions it says that Muhammad heard 
his voice but did not see his figure’. The first part of Sürat al- Alaq 
and Sürat ad-Duhä may belong here; there may also have been 
revelations of a more private character which Muhammad did not 
consider to form part of the Qur’än. Towards the end of the three 
years one might place the fatrah. The transition from the non- 
public to the public ministry would also be the most natural place 
for the visions, or at least the first, with the giving of the title 
‘Messenger of God’, and also for Sörat al-Muddaththir (though 
the connexion of that with a vision in the traditional account is not 

t 

good evidence owing to the disjunctions betraying its composite 
character). One would expect Muhammad to speak about religious 
matters to his close friends during the preparatory period, but ît 
is strange to have conversions before Muhammad publicly claimed 
to be God’s Messenger to the people of Alecca. 1 here is therefore 
the suspicion that too much is ascribed to the preparatory stage 
in the traditional accounts. 

(g) Muhammad's fear and despair 

In the passages from az-Zuhrï there are frequent referencei* to 

1 See Nöldeke-Schwally, i. 87; and Wellhausen, Reste, 135 . n - 2 - 

2 Tab. 1249. 5. 
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emotions of fear and the like in Muhammad. Two types of experi- 
ence can be distinguished. Firstly, fear because of the appearance 
or presence ot the Divine (C, F, J); and secondly, despair vvhich 
led to thoughts of suicide (D, I). 

The fear of the near approach of the Divine has deep roots in 

the Semitic consciousness, as the Old Testament bears witness. 

The traditions which mention this (see C and J) seem to be mainly 

derived from explanations ot the word al-muzzammil (73. 1), and 

this suggests that the later exegetes were merely inferring the 

presence of fear from the Qur’ân, and had no information about it 

apart from the Qur’än. The awkward transition from zammilü-ni 

to muddaththir shows that the interpretation of muzzammil was 

originally not connected with the story of Muhammad’s call, and 

that that connexion also is inference. On the other hand, if it 

seemed natural to these later exegetes to take muzzammil in this 

wa >» this fear at the onset of the Divine must have been wide- 

spread, and Muhammad may well have shared in it. That is all 
we can say. 

Feelings of despair can be roughly paralleled among the Old 
Testament prophets and from the lives of the Christian saints. St. 
Teresa of Avila writes: 


e words, their effects, and the assurance they carried with them con- 

vinced the soul at the moment that they came from God; that time, 

owever, is now past; doubts afterwards arise whether the locutions 

come from the devil or from the imagination, although, while hearing 

t em, the person had no doubt of their truth, which she would have 
died to defend.’ 1 


he thought of suicide, however, could hardly have been attri- 
uted to Muhammad, one would think, unless he had said some- 
t ing which gave a basis for the attribution. It goes beyond the 
exegesis of Sürat ad-Duhä. Moreover, such a period of despair 
wou d fit in with the accounts of the fatrah. This does, therefore, 
seem to give us some real information about Muhammad. 


(h) Encouragement from Khadijah and Waraqah 

There is no reason for rejecting the account of how Khadijah 
reassured Muhammad. It is evidence that Muhammad was lack- 
ing in self-confidence at this stage, and the general picture would 

Interfor'pray" 0 *^*' Mansion, iü. 13; quoted from Poulain, Graces oj 
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hardly have been invented, though detaiis may have been added 
from inference or imagination. 

The reassurance from Waraqah is important. There is no strong 
reason for doubting the authenticity of the phrase about the nämûs, 
The use of the word, which is non-Qur’anic, instead of the 
Qur’anic Tawräh, is an argument for its genuineness. On the other 
hand, the rest of the story seems to be an attempt to explain why 
Waraqah, though he approved of Muhammad, did not become a 
Muslim. For a somewhat similar reason the version which makes 
Muhammad meet Waraqah is preferable to that in which they do 
not meet. Moreover, some versions put his death two or three 
years after Muhammad’s commission, others as much as lour. 1 

The word nämüs is usually taken to be derived from the Greek 
nomos, 2 and thus to mean the law or revealed scriptures; this fits 
in well with the mention of Moses. Waraqah’s remark would thus 
be made to Muhammad after he had started to receive revelations, 
and would mean that what had come to Muhammad was to be 
identified or at least classed with the Jewish and Christian scrip- 
tures. The suggestion may also have been present that Muham- 
mad should be the founder or legislator of a community. If, as 
seems likely, Muhammad was of a hesitant nature, this encourage- 
ment to him to put the highest construction on his experiences 
must have been of great importance in his interior development. 

There is a slight difficulty about dating. The concluding words 
of the first revelation, ‘. . . Who taught by the pen, Taught man 
what he did not know’, almost certainly refer to previous revela- 
tions; Muslims usually take the former line to mean ‘taught the 
use of the pen’, but there is no point in this, especially if Muham- 
mad could neither read nor write. Now of the men with whom 
we know Muhammad to have been in close contact Waraqah is 
outstanding for his study of the Christian scriptures. 3 'Fhe Qur’anic 
passage must, when Muhammad repeated it, have reminded him 
of what he owed to Waraqah. It is tempting to think that it is 
subsequent to Waraqah’s remark about the nämús, but that would 
require revelations prior to the iqra' passage to form the grounds 
for the remark. It is thus simpler to suppose that Muhammad had 
frequent communication with W T araqah at an earlier date, and 
learnt much of a general character. Later Islamic conceptions may 

1 See Caetani, Ann. i, pp. 238, 260. 

2 Cf. ibid., p. 222, n. 6. 


3 IH, 143. 
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have been largely moulded by W'araqah’s ideas, e.g. of the relation 
of Muhammad’s revelation to previous revelations. 

(i) Conclusicm 

Ihere is thus much uncertainty about the circumstances sur- 
rounding Muhammad’s call. Yet careful sifting of the earliest 
traditions leads to a general picture in which we may have a fair 
degree of confidence, even though many details, and especially the 
relative dates of the different features, must remain somewhat 

uncertain. 

5. THE FORM OF MUHAMMAü’S PROPHETIC 

CONSCIOUSNESS 

Since Carlyle’s lecture on Muhammad in Heroes and Hero- 
worship , the \\ est has been aw T are that there was a good case to be 
made out for believing in Muhammad’s sincerity . 1 His readiness 
to undergo persecution for his beliefs, the high moral character of 
the men who believed in him and looked up to him as leader, and 
the greatness of his ultimate achievement—all argue his funda- 
mental integrity. To suppose Muhammad an impostor raises more 
problems than it solves. Moreover, none of the great figures of 
history is so poorly appreciated in the W^est as Muhammad. 
Western w T riters have mostly been prone to believe the worst of 
Muhammad, and, wherever an objectionable interpretation of an 
act seemed plausible, have tended to accept it as fact. Thus, not 
merely must we credit Muhammad with essential honesty and 
întegrity of purpose, if we are to understand him at all; if we are 
to correct the errors we have inherited from the past, we must in 
every particular case hold firmly to the belief in his sincerity until 
the opposite is conclusively proved; and we must not forget that 
conclusive proof is a much stricter requirement than a show of 
plausibility, and in a matter such as this only to be attained with 
difficulty. rheories of W r estern authors which presuppose his 
însincerity will not be discussed as theories, though arguments 
against his sincerity will have to be considered. 

If, then, we resolve to cling as far as possible to the belief in his 
aincerity, we must distinguish the Qur’än from the normal con- 
sciousness of Muhammad, since the distinction was fundamental 

Cf. Tor Andrae, Mohammad, the Man and his Faith, London, 1936, pp. 63, 
09, 229, 233, 259, 268; W. Thomson in MW, xxxiv, 1944, pp. 129 f. 
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for him. From the first he must have distinguished carefully 
between what, as he beheved, came to him from a supernatural 
source and the products of his own mind. Just how he made the 
distinction is not quite clear, but the fact that he made it is as 
certain as anything in history. We cannot with any plausibility 
îmagine him inserting verses of his ozvn composition among those 
which came to him from this source independent of his conscious- 
ness (as he believed). He may, however, have done some rearranging 
of revealed material, and he may have tried to induce emending 
revelations where he felt that a passage required emendation— 
it is part of orthodox Muslim theory that some revelations were 
abrogated by others. 

The explanation and interpretation of the fact that Muhammad 
made this distinction is another matter, and as it involves theo- 
logical questions it will not be discussed here. The three main 
views are as follows. Orthodox Muslims hold that the Qur’än is 
entirely supernatural in origin; it is the uncreated Word or Speech 
of God (though the materiaî vehicle—the sounds, marks on paper, 
&c.—are created). The Western secularist holds (or should hold, 
if he allows for the distinction made by Muhammad) that the 
Qur’än is the work of some part of Muhammad’s personality other 
than his conscious mind. The third main view is that the Qur’ân 
is the work of Divine activity, but produced through the per- 
sonality of Muhammad, in such a way that certain features of the 
Qur’än are to be ascribed primarily to the humanity of Muham- 
mad; this is presumably the view of those Christians who admit 
some Divine truth in Islam, though it has never been fully worked 
out. With regard to these three views I attempt to remain neutral, 
since they involve questions outside the province of the historian. 
Out of courtesy I have tried to speak so as not to deny any funda- 
mental Islamic belief, and I have therefore always used the torm 
of words ‘the Qur’än says’ and not ‘Muhammad says’. On the 
other hand, when I speak of a passage being revealed to Muham- 
mad, for instance, that is not to be taken as implying an acceptance 
of the first of the above three views; I simply use the Muslim 
description leaving it to the reader to supply ‘as the Muslims say’ 
or some such phrase; this should not cause any confusion. 

Once this rough distinction has been made between historical 
and theological matters, it is proper for the historian to consider 
the precise form in Muhammad’s consciousness of this experience 
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of receiving revelations. How did it appear to him, and hovv did he 
describe it? These are objective historical facts, even though they 
deal with Muhammad’s consciousness and even though his de- 
scriptions are probably coloured by his previous views on such 
things. The first point to notice is that the visions described in 
Sürat an-Najm are something exceptional; that is clear from the 
way in which they are described. We must therefore look elsewhere 
for the normal form or forms of Muhammad’s prophetic con- 
sciousness. 

At this point it will be useful to introduce some technical terms. 
Those employed in The Graces oj Interior Prayer by A. Poulain 
will be sufficient for the present purpose. In discussing those 
aspects of religious experience which he calls locutions and visions, 
Poulain distinguishes in both cases between exterior and interior 
types. Exterior locutions consist of words heard by the ear though 
not produced naturally; and similarly exterior (or ocular) visions 
are visions of material objects, or what seem to be such, perceived 
by the bodily eyes. The visions in Sürat an-Najm are exterior 
visions. Interior locutions are divided by Poulain into imaginative 
and intellectual. The former are ‘received directly wfithout the 
assistance of the ear; they can be said to be received by the 

• ■ 4 

îmaginative sense’; the Iatter is ‘a simple communication of 
thought without words, and consequently without any definite 
language’. 1 Interior visions may similarly be either imaginative or 
intellectual. With this equipment we may now turn to the Qur’än 
and the traditional accounts. 

The ‘manners’ ( kayjiyät ) of revelation was a subject of discus- 
sion among Muslim doctors. In the Itqän 2 as-Suyüti mentions 
five difïerent manners; and from other sources scholars have col- 
lected as many as ten. 3 Most of these types, however, are found 
only in one or a few cases. The main types are doubtless those 
mentioned in Surat ash-Shürä (42. 50—52): ‘It belonged not to 
any human being that God should speak to him except by sugges- 
tion ( wahyan ) or from behind a veil, Or by sending a messenger to 
suggest (ja-yühiya) by His permission what He pleaseth. . . . Thus 
We have suggested to thee a spirit belonging to Our affair’ 
(1 awhaynä ). 

The first ‘manner’ therefore is where God speaks by zvahy. The 

1 Op. cit. 299 ff. * Cairo, 1354, pp. 44 f., naiv' 16. 

3 Nöldeke-Schwally, i. 22 ff. 
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noun zvahy and the verb azvhä occur frequently in the Qur’än in 
the contexts where the sense of ‘reveal by direct verbal communica- 
tion is inappropriate. Richard Bell has studied these usages and 
concludes that ‘at any rate in the early portions of the Qur’ân, 
zoahy does not mean the verbal communication of the text of a 
revelation, but is a “suggestion”, “prompting”, or “inspiration” 
coming into a person’s mind apparently from outside himself’. 1 
For most of the Meccan period this was apparently regarded as 
the work of the Spirit: ‘Verily it is the revelation ( tanzil) of the 
Lord of the Worlds, \\ r ith which hath come down (nazala bi-hi) 
the Faithful Spirit Upon thy heart, that thou mayest be of those 
who warn. . . ,’ 2 The mention of angels bearing a message (? to a 
prophet) is apparently later. 3 Moreover, during the Meccan period 
there is, so far as I have noticed, no mention of the prophet ‘hear- 
mg what is brought down to him. Perhaps, then, we ought to picture 
to ourselves the Spirit introducing the message into Muhammad’s 
heart or mind by some method other f han speaking to him. This 
would certainly be an interior locution, and probably an intellec- 
tual one rather than imaginative; it was presumably not accompa- 
med by any vision, not even intellectual, for the mention of the 
Spirit gives the impression of being a theory to explain the experi- 
ence and not a description of an aspect of the experience. 

Some of the accounts found in tradition are perhaps to be con- 
nected with this first ‘manner’. Thus in the second tradition in the 
Sahih of al-Bukhärî 4 it is reported on the authority of ‘A’ishah 
‘that al-Härith b. Hishäm (may God be pleased with him) asked 
the Messenger of God (God bless and preserve him), saying, O 
Messenger of God, how does the revelation ( wahy ) come to you ? 
The Messenger of God (God bless and preserve him) said, Some- 
times it comes to me like the reverberation of a bell, and that is 
the hardest on me; then it leaves me, and I have understood from 
it (or ‘him’) what He (or ‘he’) said. And sometimes the angel takes 
the form of a man for me, and addresses me, and I understand 
what he says. ‘ 'Ä’ishah (may God be pleased with her) continued, 

I have actually seen him, at the coming down of the revelation 
upon him, on an extremely cold day, with his forehead running 
with perspiration.’ There are some similar details towards the end 


1 Muhammad’s Visions, MW, xxiv, 1934, >45“54> es P> 148. 

1 26. 192-4; cf. Ahrens, Muhammed, 41 f. 

3 15. 8; 97. 4. 4 i. 2. 
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of the tradition of the lie (hadïth al-ifk), the story of 'Ä’ishah’s 
temporary disgrace : 1 ‘a revelation came to him (unzila 'alay-hi), 
and the pain he usually felt gripped him, so that there ran down 
from him as it were pearls of perspiration on a cold day; and vvhen 
it ( c . the distress) passed away from the Messenger of God (God 
bless and preserve him)—he was laughing—the first word that he 
uttered was that he said to me, O 'Ä’ishah, praise God. . . .’ 

The various matters described here, apart from the angel in the 
form of a man, are quite compatible with the first ‘manner’. The 
hearing of the bell is doubtless an imaginative experience, but 
there is no mention of hearing anyone speaking or of hearing 
words spoken, not even imaginatively. On the contrary, at the end 
of the experience he appears simply to find the words of the 
revelation in his heart. It is fairly clear that, in the terminology 
explained above, this is a description of an intellectual locution. 

The second ‘manner’ is where God speaks from behind a veil. 
The primary reference of this is probably to certain early experi- 
ences of Muhammad, such as that in paragraph B of the material 
from az-Zuhrî above, where ‘the Truth came to him and said, O 
Muliammad, thou art the Messenger of God’. The words ‘from 
behind a veil suggest that there is no vision of the speaker, but 
that fact together with the mention of speaking seem to imply 
that the words are heard, and that therefore this is an imaginative 
locution (or even an exterior locution). Some of the early sürahs 
with strange expressions may have been revealed in this way, but, 
since we hear so little of this ‘manner’, it was presumably not 
common, and therefore presumably most of the early revelations 
were in the first ‘manner’. It is conceivable that the second ‘man- 
ner îs intended for a description of the experience of Moses. 

I he third manner’ is where God sends a messenger to suggest 
ifa-yühiya) a message to the prophet. Later Muslim scholars 
adopted the view that the messenger was Jibrïl or Gabriel, and 
that this was the standard ‘manner’ of revelation from the first. 
Western scholars, on the other hand, have noted that Gabriel is 
not mentioned by name in the Qur’än until the Medinan period , 2 
and that both in the Qur’än and in tradition there is much that is 
contrary to the common Muslim view; they therefore argue that 
the latter view reads back later conceptions into the earlier period. 
It may well be, however, that revelations by means of Gabriel 


1 Bukhärï, Jij. 15, 


2 2. 91; 66. 4. 
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were common throughout the Medinan period. In such cases the 
revelation was presumably an imaginative locution, but it was 
oubtless accompanied by either an intellectual or an imaginative 
vision of Gabriel; the words ‘form of a man* in the tradition given 
above suggest an imaginative vision. 

The precise form of such experiences, it must be insisted, is not 
of prime importance for the theologian, Islamic or Christian. To 
assert that Muhammad’s visions and locutions are hallucinations, 
as has sometimes been done, is to make theological judgements 
without being fully aware of what one is doing, and thereby to 
show a woeful ignorance of the science and sanity of writers like 
Poulain and the discipline of mystical theology which they repre- 
sent. Whether visions and locutions are exterior, imaginative, or 
intellectual, is no criterion of their truth or validity. The ‘exterior’ 
experiences are doubtless more impressive to the recipient, but in 
a sense the intellectual ones are higher in that intellect is higher 
than sense. The question is chiefly of interest to students of reli- 
gious psychology, and it would undoubtedly be profitable to make 
a full comparison of the phenomenal aspects of Muhammad’s 
experiences with those of Christian saints and mystics. For the 
theologian and historian, however, the main point is that, in 

general, Muhammad made a distinction between revealed messages 
and his own thoughts. 

Similarly, the physical accompaniments of the reception of 
revelation, though of historical interest, are of no theological 
importance. Opponents of Islam have often asserted that Muham- 
mad had epilepsy, and that therefore his religious experiences had 
no validity. As a matter of fact, the symptoms described are not 
identical with those of epilepsy, since that disease leads to physical 
and mental degeneration, whereas Muhammad was in the fullest 
possession of his faculties to the very end. But, even if the aliega- 
tion were true, the argument would be completely unsound and 
based on mere ignorance and prejudice; such physical concomi- 
tants neither validate nor invalidate religious experience, 

It would be interesting to know whether Muhammad had any 
method of inducing revelations . 1 We cannot be certain that he put 
on a dithâr for this purpose. It is most likely that to begin with 
the revelations came unexpectedly; even that in the tradition of 

1 Cf. Ahrens, Muhammed, 37; J. C. Archer, Mystical Elements in Mohammed, 
New Haven, 1924, pp. 72, 76, &c. 
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the Lie came thus. Later, however, it is possible that he developed 
some technique of ‘listening’, perhaps vvhile he recited the Qur’ân 
slowly at night. Especially where he doubted the completeness of 
a revelation, this might prove a method of discovering the missing 
verses. 1 he details must remain conjectural, but it would seem to 
be certain that Muhammad had some way of emending the Qur’ân, 
that is (in his view), of discovering the correct form of what had 
been revealed in incomplete or incorrect form. Once again, this 
fact, it it is a fact, that Muhammad sometimes induced his experi- 
ences of revelation (by ‘listening’ or self-hypnotism or whatever 

we hke to call it) is irrelevant to the theologian’s judgement of 
validity. 

6. THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE MECCAN PERIOD 

At the time when these apparently trivial, but really momentous, 
events were taking place, nobody paid attention to precise dates. 
Years later, when men became interested in dates, various conflict- 
ing reports were in circulation, and the Muslim scholars had a 
difficult task to work out a coherent scheme. They managed to do 
so, however, for the main points, w r hile admitting uncertainty and 
difïering among themselves on others. The question of precise 
dating is not a vital one for an understanding of the life of Muham- 
mad, and little is to be gained by trying to go behind the scheme 
explicitly or implicitly present in the standard Muslim writers on 
the subject. No alternative can have more than a slight degree of 
probability, and it is therefore better to use the standard scheme. 

Caetani, who went into the matter carefully, since his main work 
is in the form of Annals, says 1 that the Muslim writers are agreed 
in four points: 

1. for three years Muhammad expounded his message secretly 
to close friends, and only at the end of that period began to preach 
publicly; 

2. the emigration to Abyssinia took place in the fifth year, that 
is, in the second year after the beginning of public preaching; 

3. the boycott of the clan of Häshim began after the emigration 
to Abyssinia and lasted two or three years; 

4. Abü Tâlib and Khadïjah died after the ending of the boycott 
and three years before the Hijrah (in a.d. 622). 


1 Ann , i, p. 219. 
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Caetani further argues that, when \ve allow for the periods between 
the emigration and the boycott and between the boycott and the 
death of Abü Tälib, this implies a minimum time ot twelve years. 
He therefore provisionally adopts the following scheme ot dates, 
though he is inclined to think that the events may have taken place 
earlier: 

610 fîrst revelation; 

613 beginning of public preaching; 

614 entry into the House of al-Arqam; 

615 emigration to Abyssinia; 

616 commencement of the boycott of Häshim; 

610 end of the boycott; deaths of Khadïjah and Abü Tälib ; journcy 

to at-Tä’if; 

620 first Medinan converts; 

621 first convention of ' Aqabah; 

622 second convention of 'Aqabah; Hijrah. 

For most purposes these dates are a sufficiently accurate guide. 
Their chief importance is perhaps to make us realize that, despite 
the meagreness of the records which causes us to feel that things 
happened quickly, the development of Islam at Mecca was a slow 
process. 


III 

THE PRIMARY MESSAGE 

I. THE DATING OF THE QUR’ÄN 

4 s soon as we start to ask, ‘What was the original message of 
ZA the Qur’än?’, we are faced w r ith the question which are the 
-/ A earliest parts of it. Our basis must naturally be the accounts 
given by the early Muslim scholars. A considerable amount of 
material is available about the occasions on which various passages 
were revealed. This material, however, sufïers from two disadvan- 
tages: it is incomplete and it contains contradictions. The latter— 
of which we have already come across an example in the question 
of the first sürah to be revealed—is perhaps not so serious as the 
former, especially in connexion with the Meccan sörahs. The later 
Muslim scholars reached a measure of agreement as to which 
sürahs and verses were revealed at Mecca and which at Medina. 
But for the great majority of Meccan passages there is no tradition 
about the occasion, and, moreover, many of the occasions are not 
events to which a precise year can be assigned. Thus while the 
traditional material about occasions is to be accepted as in general 
sound, it is unable by itself to provide answers to many questions 
which Western scholars ask. 

The German scholar, Theodor Nöldeke, in his History of the 
Qur'än , first published in 1860, put forward an additional criterion. 
He found that, if the length of verses was studied and compared 
with the traditional material about occasions, the admittedly early 
sürahs had short verses and the admittedly late sürahs had long 
verses—for the most part. He therefore put forward the hypothesis 
that passages were earlier or later according as their lines were 
longer or shorter. Relying on this criterion, Nöldeke arranged the 
sürahs in four periods, three Meccan and one Medinan, and this 
scheme has been generally accepted by Western scholars as a 
rough guide. 

The chief advance since Nöldeke is in the work of Richard Bell, 
contained in his Translation of the Qur'än, published 1937-9. 1 

1 Cf. R. Bell, The Style oj the Qur’ân, in Tramactions oj the Glasgow Univer- 
sity Oriental Society , xi. 9-15, esp. 14 f. 
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Muslim tradition has always admitted that most sürahs contained 
passages revealed at different periods. In this Translation an 
attempt is made to split up the sürahs into their original compo- 
nents and to date the separate passages. Whatever be the ultimate 
verdict on details, this work must undoubtedly be the starting- 
point for any further study of the dating of the Qur’än. It accepts 
Nöldeke’s criterion as roughly accurate, but holds that it requires 
to be modified in regard to particular passages by a consideration 
of their contents. This procedure appears to be sound, especially 
in the Medinan period; but many of the results so obtained, though 
highly probable, are not altogether certain, since alternative views 
are often possible. 

In considering the original message of the Qur’än, one has to 
be specially careful about the use of the criterion of contents. If 
one were to say, ‘Sürahs X, Y, Z, &c., cannot be early because 
they contain the idea of judgement after death’, and then went on 
to say, ‘the idea of judgement after death is not early because it 
is not found in any early sürahs’, one would be arguing in a circle. 
To obtain the greatest degree of objectivity, I have therefore taken 
those sürahs or parts of sürahs which are described both as ‘first 
Meccan period’ (Nöldeke) and as ‘early’ or ‘early Meccan’ (Bell). 
Within this group of early passages, I have left aside those where 
opposition to Muhammad and the Qur’än was expressed or im- 
plied, and concentrated on the remainder, namely, those where 
there was no suggestion of opposition. The principle here is that 
before opposition could arise some message which tended to arouse 
opposition must have been proclaimed. 

l’he passages in question are: 96. 1-8; 74. 1-10; 106; 90. 1-11; 
93; 86. 1-10; 80. 1-32 (omitting 23?); 87. 1-9, 14-15; 84. 1-12; 

88. 17-20; 51. 1-6; 52, parts; 55. 1 

It is conceivable that some of these passages are to be dated 
after the first appearance of opposition, but, since they are logically 
prior to it, I have decided to disregard this possibility. The differ- 
ent aspects of the message contained in the early passages just 
listed appear to be coherent. I have therefore without more ado 
assumed that these passages present the primary message ol the 
Qur’än, the original prophetic kerygma, and now turn to give an 
account of the main notes of this kerygma. 

1 Verses are neglected which are shown as later additions in Bell, op. cit. 
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2. THE CONTENTS OF THE EARLY PASSAGES 

(a) God's goodness and power 

Ihe theme of Sürah 96. 1-5, which is the passage commonly 
regarded as earliest is God’s creation of man—a manifestation of 
His power, and perhaps also of His goodness—and His revealing 

to man ( sc . in the Jewish and Christian revelations) the mysteries 
of the Unseen. 

Recite in the name of thy Lord who created, 

Created man from clotted blood; 

Recite, for thy Lord is the most generous, 

Who taught by the pen, 

Taught man what he did not know. 

Man’s creation and guidance are referred to in several other 
passages. ‘We have created man in trouble (i.e. subject to trouble). 
. . . Have we not given him two eyes, A tongue and two lips, And 
guided him the two paths?’ (90. 4, 8-10). The theme of creation 
is expanded in 80. 17-22: 

From what kind of a thing did He create him ( sc . man)? 

From a drop! 

He created him and assigned his power, 

Then the way He made easy. 

Then He caused him to die and buried him; 

1 hen when He willeth He raiseth him again. 

The beginning of 87 is similar: 

Glorify the name of thy Lord the Most High, 

Who created and formed, 

Who assigned power and guided. 

Sürah 55. 1-3 also couples creation and guidance: ‘l'he Merciful, 
Taught the Qur’än, Created man, Taught him the Explanation.’ 

God s special goodness to Muhammad is mentioned in 93. 3~8> 
the references are presumably to incidents in his early life: 

Fhy Lord hath not taken Ieave of thee, nor despised thee. 

The last for thee is better than the first; 

Assuredly in the end thy Lord will give thee to thy satisfaction. 
Did He not find thee an orphan and give thee shelter ? 

Did He not find thee erring and guide thee ? 

Did He not find thee poor and enrich thee ? 
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With this may be compared the assurance of 87. 6, 8: 

We shall cause thee to recite, without forgetting. . . . 

And we shall make it very easy for thee. 

Sürat Quraysh (106) urges the tribe to worship the Lord ot the 
Ka bah because He has ‘given them provision against famine, and 
made them secure against fear’. Sürah 80. 25-31 describes how 
God sends the rain which causes the earth to produce grain, 
pasturage, grapes, olives, palms, and so on; even if verses 24 and 
32, which emphasize that this is food for man and his flocks, are 
a later addition, 1 that thought must have been implicit. Tt occurs 
explicitly in 55. 9-11: 

The earth hath He set for the cattle; 

In which are fruit, and palm-trees bearing spikes, 

And grain growing in the blade and fragrant herbs. 

But just as God is the giver of death as well as life to men, so it is 
He ‘Who brought forth the pasture, Then made it blackened drift’ 
(87. 4 f.). 

Finally, 88. 17-20 speak of God as creating camels, the sky, the 
mountains, the earth, while the early parts of 55^ mention the 
heavenly bodies and the seas. r I'he climax is the contrast between 
the transitoriness of created existence and the permanence ot the 
Creator (55. 26 f.): 

Every one upon it (sc. the earth) passes away, 

But the face of thy Lord, full of glory and honour, endures. 

There are thus quite a number of verses expounding this theme 
of God’s goodness and power. Indeed, quantitatively this is by far 
the most prominent aspect of the message of the early passages. 
This is a most remarkable fact in several ways. The Qur än does 
not present the existence of God as something unknown either to 
Muhammad or to those to whoin he was to communicate the 
message. It appears to assume a vague belief in God, and makes 
this more precise and vigorous by asserting that various common 
events are to be attributed to Him. This tends to confirm the view 
that the conception of God had been seeping through to the Arabs 
from Judaeo-Christian monotheism. Since, how r ever, the powers 
attributed by the pagan Arabs to their gods were presumably very 
limited, to think of Him as analogous to these gods but somcwhat 

2 As dated by Bell, op. cit. 
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greater was not to form an adequate conception of His significance 
in human aiïairs. We thus appreciate how important as a first step 
was the correction of this misconception. 

What is perhaps even more surprising is that there is no men- 
tion of the unity of God. One apparent exception—‘set not along 
with God another god’ (51. 51)—is probably a later addition; 1 it 
certainly sounds like the repetition of a point already made; had it 
been a fresh point it would have received greater emphasis. There 
is, of course, in the early passages of our list nothing contrary to 
the doctrine of God’s unity. What is interesting and important is 
that there is no stress laid on this doctrine and no denunciation of 
idolatry. In other words, the purpose of the early passages is 
limited. It is to develop positively certain aspects of the vague 
belief in God already found among thoughtful Meccans without 
bringing to consciousness the contrast between this belief, with 
îts tolerance of secondary gods, and a strict monotheism. 

(b) The return to God for judgement 

Once again we may start with Sürat al-'Alaq (96), for verse 8 

states that to thy Lord is the return’; the implication is that this 

is for judgement after death’. 2 Sürah 74 also speaks of the Judge- 
ment (w. 8-10); 

When comes the trumpet-blast, 

That will then be a difficult day, 

For the unbelievers far from easy. 

If rujz in v. 5 is from the Syriac rugza meaning ‘w r rath’ (used in 
translating the phrase ‘the wrath to come’ in Matthew, iii. 7), 3 
then that presumably originally had an eschatological connotation. 
Judgement on the last day is also implied by the mention of raising 
man to life again (80. 22) and by the verse, ‘Over every soul is 
assuredly a watcher’ (86. 4), whether the watcher be interpreted as 
God or as a recording angel. 

The fullest description of the Last Judgement in these early 
passages is 84. 1-12: 

When the heaven shall be cleft, 

And shall give ear to its Lord and become amenable, 

When the earth shall be stretched out, 

Shall cast up what is in it ( sc , the dead) and become empty 
And shall give ear to its Lord and become amenable, 

So Bell, op. cit. 2 Bell, op. cit. 3 Ibid.; cf. Bell, Origin, 88. 
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O man, lo then, thou art toiling heavily to thy Lord and art about to 

mect Him. 

1 hen as for him who is given his book in his right hand, 

He will be reckoned with easily, 

And will turn back to his family well pleased; 

But as for him who is given his book behind his back, 

He will call for destruction, 

And roast in a Blaze. 

Apart from 51. 5 f. and 52. 7 f., which will be dealt with presently, 
there are no more direct references to the Last Judgement in the 
Iist of early passages, although the description of Muhammad as 
a ‘warner’ might be taken to imply that. 

The first point to notice is that there is here little more than a 
bare statement of the fact of Judgement, that man will be judged 
and either rew r arded or punished. There is ‘none of the lurid 
detail’ w'hich is found in later portrayals of the Last Day. 1 We may 
therefore w'ithout hesitation reject any view r like that of Frants 
Buhl and Tor Andrae which sees in fear of the torments of the 
damned the prime motive in Muhammad’s religious life during 
the early Meccan period. If we regard all the sürahs of Nöldeke’s 
first and second Meccan periods, it may be plausible to say that 
‘above all it was the thought of the terrors of damnation which 
overpowered him and called forth the movement of spirit which 
was to have such great results.’ 2 If, however, we restrict our view 
to the small group of passages which appear to be earliest of all, 
it ceases to be plausible. 

On the other hand, it appears to be incorrect to say that the 
earliest references to judgement mean not anything eschatological, 
but temporal calamities. The group of early passages which we are 
studying contains several examples of eschatological ideas, but no 
verses which necessarily refer to ‘calamity falling upon special 
unbelieving peoples’. 3 If 51. 6 and 52. 7 are translated respcctively 
as ‘the Judgement is about to fall’ and ‘the punishment of thy 
Lord is about to fall’, they might have a temporal reference. From 
the context, however—‘what ye are promised is true’, ‘of it there 
is no averter’ (51. 5; 52. 8)—the word toäqi ', which could mean 
‘about to falF, would seem not to refer to the imminence of the 

1 Bell, Origin t 85. 

2 Buhl, Muhammed > 127• 

3 Bell, Translation of Q, p. 690. 
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judgement or punishment in the near future but to the reality and 

certainty of it at some unspecified future time. 

T here is certainly much in theMeccan sürahs about a judgement 

of God in the form of a temporal calamity to come upon the Mec- 

cins, as ît had come upon those vvho had opposed former prophets. 

But in so tar as such a calamity is punishment for the rejection of 

a prophet s message, it vvould be more relevant to the situation at 

Mecca after opposition had developed than to the beginning of 

Muhammad s mission. Indeed the verses just discussed, 51. 5 f. 

and 52. 7 f-> vvith their insistence on the certainty and inevitability 

of judgement, seem to belong rather to the transition to the second 

stage vvhen opposition was appearing and doubts about the reality 

of judgement had been expressed. It is perhaps vvorth remarking 

that it is mostly about temporal calamities that we hear, that is, 

only punishments, whereas eschatological judgement is followed 

by both revvard and punishment, as in Sürat al-Inshiqäq (84) 
above. 


(c) AJan s response—gratitude and zvorship 

In v iow of God’s goodness man ought to be grateful to Him 
and worship Him. Gratitude is the inner recognition of man’s 
dependence on One who is povverful and good; worship is the 
formal expression of that dependence and of the goodness and 
power of God. The passage 80. 16 ff. mentions man’s ingratitude 
with regard to God’s goodness in creating him and ordering his 
How ungrateful he is! ( mä akfara-hu).’ The simple active 
participle from this root, kâjir, came to mean unbeliever; it was 
those who were ungrateful towards God who rejected His messen- 
ger. Thus the phrase in 74. 10 that the day of judgement would be 
üimcult tor the kâfirin ’ probably meant for its first audience that 
it would be difficult ‘for the ungrateful’. 

The opposite attitude to gratitude is represented by the words 
taghâ and istaghnâ, as in 96. 6 f.: 

Nay, but verily man acts presumptuously (yatghâ), 

Because he thinks himself independent ( istaghnä ). 


he basic meaning of faghâ appears to be: ‘it (sc. a torrent or 
water) rose high so as to exceed the ordinary limit in copiousnessV 
Then, metaphorically, it comes to have the meaning of insolent, 

E. W. Lane, ArabicrEnglish Lexicon t s.v. 
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exceeding the bounds; the thought appears to be of a man vvho 
presses on regardless of obstacles, and especially regardless of 
moral and religious considerations, who allows nothing to stop 
him and has unbounded confidence in his own powers. Thus in 
the Qur’än it mostly can be aptly translated by ‘to be presump- 
tuous’ or ‘to act presumptuously’. It is the absence of a sense ot 
creatureliness, a pride in the power of the creature, linked with 
disregard or denial of the Creator. 

This is an attitude to which the w'ealthy Meccans would be 
prone, since, as the second of the verses quoted shows, it is based 
on trust in riches. The word istaglinä is difficult to translate 
because it connotes both w'ealth and independence. Lane gives as 
the basic meaning of the root ‘free from w'ant’. It comes thus in 
the Qur’än to denote both the actual possession of w'ealth, and 
even more, the spiritual attitude prevalent among the w T ealthy. 
In 92. 8 it may be translated ‘.prides himself in wealth’. 1 Because 
of their financial strength the Meccans felt themselves independent 
of any higher power. 

Gratitude finds expression in worship. Hcnce there are several 
commands to w'orship in the early passages. Some are addressed 
to Muhammad himself: ‘Thy Lord magnify, Thy garments puriiy 
(74. 3 f.). One very early passage, Sürat Quraysh (106), is an 
appeal to the Meccans as a whole: 

For the bringing together by Quraysh, 

For their bringing together the winter and the summer caravan, 

Let them serve the Lord of this House, 

Who hath given them provision against famine, 

And made them secure against fear. 

Another passage, which may be a little later (87. 14 f.), makes the 
general statement: ‘Prospered has he who . . . Makes mention of 
the name of his Lord and prays (sallä).' 

Worship w'as a distinctive feature of Muhammad’s community 
from the first. He himself engaged in devotional exercises even 
bcfore the first revelation, and the earliest Muslims observed the 
practice of night-prayer for a time. 2 Opposition was early directed 
against the performance of Worship—‘Hast thou considered him 
who restrains A servant when he prays?’ (96. 9 f.). On the other 
hand, in the traditional accounts of the ‘satanic verses interpolated 

* Cf. Sürat al-Muzzammil (73). 


1 Bell, op. cit. 
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in Sürat an-Najm, 53, the sign of the acceptance of Muhammad 
as prophet by the Meccans vvas that they joined in his acts of 
vvorship. In all this we must try to forget the idea of worship 
trequently found in the West, vvhich regards the essence of it as 
a subjective feeling, perhaps described as a sense of the presence 
of God. The Arab is much more concerned with the objective 
aspects of worship, and especially its significance. For the Meccans 
to prostrate themselves to the Lord of the Ka'bah along with 
Muhammad would be analogous to the act of an erstwhile staunch 
conservative who flaunted a red rosette on election day or of a 
quondam socialist who sported a blue one. Although the political 
illustration is here apt, it is not intended to suggest that Islam is 
not a religion; it may be rather that certain Western conceptions 
of religion are defective. 

(d) Man's response to God—generosity and purification 

It is not to worship only, however, that gratitude to God for 
His goodness should lead; it should also lead to certain types of 
ethical activity. 1 It is interesting and important to discover what 
morality the Qur’ân inculcates. 

In some of these early passages we find a word tazakkä , which 
is a little mysterious. In Surat 'Abasa (80) Muhammad is rebuked 
for paying more attention to an important rich man than to a 
blind man; perhaps the blind man ‘will purify himself’, and even 
if the rich man ‘does not purify himself’, it will not be counted 

against Muhammad. Again, ‘prospered has he who purifies him- 
self’. 2 

The matter is somewhat complex and is discussed in Excursus 
D. Here only the conclusions need be presented. A useful clue is 
given by the remark of a commentator, Ibn Zayd, 3 that through- 
out the Qur'än at-tazakki means isläm\ that is to say, ‘purifying 
oneself’ in these passages is equivalent to ‘surrendering oneself to 
God or ‘becoming a Muslim’. It vvould seem that in practice it 
amounts to this, but the exact point emphasized is slightly differ- 
ent. Tazakkä in the Meccan (and perhaps some early Medinan) 
passages of the Qur’ân is dependent on the similar use of the root 
in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac. It thus designates the moral 
purity of which a vague idea had been formed in the Arab mind 

1 Cf. 80. 23. 2 87. 14; cf. 01. Q, perhaps a little later. 

1 In at-Tabarï, Tafsïr, on 79. 18. 
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through Judaeo-Christian influence, as distinct from the ritual 
punty of Arab paganism and from physical purity. It has usually 
an eschatological reference, and makes one think of those qualities 
of life (mainly ethical) on account of which a man receives an 
eternal reward; it is almost what we mean by righteousness or 
uprightness. Sometimes, perhaps mostly, too, it means not so 
much the practice or attainment of righteousness as the adoption 
of righteousness as one’s aim or principle of life. It is thus a 
comprehensive description of what is involved in the following of 

Muhammad in the earliest period, with special emphasis on the 
ethical side. 

What does this amount to in detail ? What is the ethical content 
of the original kerygma ? We do not find much to help us in the 
list of early passages. Apart from ‘attempting the steep’ (90. 11), 
there is only the injunction to Muhammad himself (though appli- 
cable to others): 

So as for the orphan, be not thou overbearing; 

And as for the beggar, scold not; 

And as for the goodness of thy Lord, discourse of it. (93. 9-11.) 

It is therefore necessary to go a little farther afield. The following 
are examples to be found in those sürahs of Nöldeke’s first period, 
which are also ‘early Meccan’ or ‘Meccan’ (Bell). As it is important 
to have the total impression of these passages, they are here quoted 
fairly fully. 

The earliest in Nöldeke’s order is Sürat al-Humazah (104. 1-3): 

Woe to every maligner, scolïer, 

Who gathers vvealtli and counts it over, 

Thinking that his wealth will perpetuate him! 

The next is also early and may be entitled ‘The Two Ways’: 1 

So as for him who gives and shows piety, 

And counts true the best reward, 

We shall assist him to ease. 

But as for him who is niggardly, and prides himself in wcalth, 

And counts false the best reward, 

We shall assist him to difficulty, 

Nor will his wealth profit him when he perishes. (92. 5-11.) 

The‘parable of a blighted garden’(68.17-33) isthestoryof a group 
of men who resolved to reap their garden on a certain day without 

* Cf. Bell, op. cit. 
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permitting the poor to have any share in it ; but when they came to 
it in the morning the crop had disappeared, and they bemoaned 
the fact that they had been presumptuous ( fäghin ). Sürat an-Najm 
(S 3 * 34 f*) mentions ‘him who turns his back, Gives little and is 
mean’, and suggests that he is ignorant and will be punished 
(eschatologically). Sûrat al-'Ädiyät is similar: 

Verily, man to his Lord is ungrateful. . . . 

And verily he for the love of good (sc. wealth) is violent (sc. niggardly).... 
Does he not know ? . . . 

Verily, their Lord that («\ the Last) day will of them be well informed. 
(ioo. 6-ii.) 

In Sürat al-P'ajr (89. 18-21) man is reproached for his conduct: 

Ye do not honour the orphan, 

Nor urge to feed the destitute, 

Ye devour the inheritance indiscriminately, 

And ye love wealth ardently. 

The following description occurs in Sörat al-Haqqah (69. 33-35) 
of the man who is condemned on the Last Day: 

He used not to believe in God the Mighty, 

Nor did he urge the feeding of the poor; 

So today he has not here a friend. 

The pious, on the other hand, are described in Sürat adh-Dhäriyât: 

Little of the night did they usually slumber, 

And in the mornings they asked forgiveness, 

And from their wealth was a share assigned to the beggar and the out- 
cast. (51. 17-19.) 

Likewise hell-fire 

. . . calls him who draws back and turns away, 

And gathers and hoards. (70. 17 f.) 

If we set aside disbelief in God, His messengers and the message 
as not belonging to the ethical sphere, then the content of these 
passages amounts simply to this that it is good to feed the poor 
and destitute and bad to gather wealth for oneself. Moreover, this 
is the sole ethical content of the sürahs examined, if we except the 
giving of false measure in 83. 1-3 and unchastity in 70. 29-31, 
which are probably late Meccan and Medinan respectively; 1 the 


* Bell, op. cit. 
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reference to infanticide in 81. 8 f. is factual rather than normative. 
We have here, therefore, a surprising and puzzling fact, and one 
of the utmost importance for the understanding of the nature of 
the Qur’anic kerygma. The ethical part of the decalogue is almost 
entirely ignored. There is no mention of respect for parents, for 
life, for marriage, for property, or of truthfulness in witness; only 
t0 the avoidance of covetousness is there something analogous, but 
there are differences there too. The early Qur’anic ethic is entirely 
confined to matters of generosity and niggardliness or miserliness, 
to what the West would tend to call works of supererogation. 

( e ) Muhammad's own vocation 

Some of the passages already considered were commands 
addressed in the first place to Muhammad himself—for example, 
thy Lord magnify’—but capable of being extended to apply to 
his followers also. But other passages indicate his unique and 
special vocation: ‘Rise and warn’; ‘So remind, if the Reminder 
profits’ (74, 2; 87. 9). This point is not prominent in the early 
passages of our list, though it is present. It vvas only later that his 
position as prophet became one of the central matters. 

The words for ‘warn’ and ‘remind’ here are andhir and dhakkir , 
and elsewhere we have the corresponding nouns nadhir and mu- 
dhakkir. The word andhara corrcsponds closely to the English 
‘warn’; it describes the action of informing a person of something 
of a dangerous, harmful, or fearful nature, so as to put him on his 
guard against it or put him in fear of it. The use of the word in the 
above early passage shows that the conception of judgement in 
some form must have been present from the beginning. In view 
of the importance of both eschatological judgement and temporal 
punishment in the later Meccan periods, it is not surprising to 
find nadhîr more than forty times in the Qur’än, as against a single 
occurrence of the form mudhakkir. For the special Qur’anic usage 
of dhakkara , Lane gives the following meaning: ‘He exhorted; 
admonished; exhorted to obedience; gave good advice, and re- 
minded of the results of affairs; reminded of what might soiten 
the heart, by the mention of rewards and punishments.’ 1 Ihe 
implication of the English word ‘remind’ would be that the persons 
addressed already knew something about God and the Last Day; 
but the Arabic word has a wider series of uses, and the explana- 

1 Arabîc-EngHsh Lexicon, s.v. 
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tions of the Arab lexicographers followed by Lane show that the 
implication of the English word should not be pressed. 

In the early passages, then, the function of Muhammad is con- 
fined to bringing to men’s attention the matters mentioned in 
sub-sections ( a) and ( b) above. 

3. THE RELEVANCE OF THE MESSAGE TO THE 
CONTEMPORARY SITUATION 

What is here said by way of interpretation of the message of the 
earliest passages of the Qur’ân starts from the very reasonable 
assumption, that this message or kerygma was especially relevant 
to the Mecca of the time. The problem is therefore to explain how 
this is so. The studies of chapter I have thrown some light on 
conditions in Mecca, but what we learn from the traditional his- 
tory of pre-Islamic times and from the poets must be supple- 
mented by considering what diagnosis of the contemporary malaise 
is implied by the Qur’anic message itself, It is thus convenient to 
discuss the diagnosis and the remedy at the same time, under the 
four heads: social, moral, intellectual, religious. 

(a) Social 

The trend of the times, as notcd in chapter I, was towards the 
weakening of social solidarity and the growth of individualism. In 
some respects tribal and clan organization was still strong, but in 
other respects men did not hesitate to disregard the ties of kinship. 
1 his was particularly so in Mecca where mercantile life fostered 
individualism and where financial and material interests were the 
basis of partnerships as often as blood-relationship. The amassing 
of large fortunes, which the Qur’än shows to have been the pre- 
occupation of many Meccans, is a sign of this individualism. 'Fhe 
parable of the ‘blighted garden’ (68. 17 ff •) suggests the operations 
of a syndicate to gain a monopoly in some field and to shut out 
less successful rivals; there is nothing to show that the owners of 
the garden were kinsmen. 

While it seems unlikely that there had been any increase in 
absolute poverty in Mecca, it is probable that the gap between rich 
and poor had widened in the last half-century. The Qur’än implies 
an increasing awareness of the difference between rich and poor— 
or perhaps we should say between rich, not-so-rich, and poor. 
Apparently, too, the rich were showing less concern for the poor 
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and uninfluential, even among their own kin. r I’he references to 

orphans presumably imply that they were ill treated by their 

ovvn relatives who acted as guardians. Surat 'Abasa (8o) depicts 

Muhammad as for a moment being led astray and acting on 

the current principle that the rich and influential matter and the 
others do not. 

All this must have meant a loss of the sense of community. Man 
îs a social animal and is unhappy unless he has a group to which 
to belong. A possible new basis of community vvas presenting 
îtself in material interests; but this was not a satisfactory substi- 
tute for kinship by blood. It could lead to a great confederation, 
as in the expedition to besiege Medina in a.h. 5; but the unity 
was ahvays liable to disintegrate when an immediate party-interest 
was contrary to the permanent interest of the whole. And while it 
had some use in the larger questions of business and politics, it 
was less satisfactory in the daily lives of lesser men. In this sphere 
the sense of relative security which came from clan and family 
relationships was disappearing and leaving a v r oid. 

I he early passages of the Qur’än have no more than a premoni- 
tion of the real remedy for this situation, namely, that a new basis 
for social solidarity is to be found in religion. The insistence on the 
duties of generosity would bring some alleviation of the troubles; 
the poor would be helped materially (though this was doubtless 
not the primary purpose of generosity), and money would cease 
to be so great a social divider in that the rich to some extent would 
admit or reaffirm that they were stewards of their wealth rather 
than absolute owners. The principle of stewardship, as it is some- 
times called in the West, namely, that man is given wealth not 
simply for his owm enjoyment but partly in trust for the commu- 
nity, is expressed in Sürat al-Ma'ärij (70. 24 f.) where the pious 
are described as ‘those in whose wealth there is a recognized right 
for the beggar and thêTdes tituttA 

öhTRë other hand, the Qur’än makes no attempt to restore the 
old order. There was no possibility of return to the old tribal 
solidarity. Man’s consciousness of himself as an individual had 
come to stay, and therefore had to be accepted and to be taken 
into account. This the Qur’än does in the conception of the Last 
Judgement, for that is essentially a judgement on individuals. The 
Day of Judgement is ‘the day when one shall have no influence on 
behalf of another at all’ (82. 19). The isolation of the individual 
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from his relatives is described in 35. 19 (though it may not have a 
reference to the Last Day): ‘if a heav'y-laden one call another to 
its load, no part of it will be borne, even though it were a near 
relative.’ (It should be added that in the Medinan sürahs, with 
the new community of Muslims in being, the special duties of a 
man to his kin are again emphasized, as in 2. 172.! 

(b) Moral 

T. he nomadic ideal of tnurüzvaJi is inappropriate in a mercantile 
community. The qualities that make for success there are not 
‘bravery in battle, patience in misfortune, persistence in revenge, 
protection of the weak and defiance of the strong’; the first may 
have some connexion with the conduct of caravans and the second 
will not come amiss; but if persistence in revcnge is translated 
into standing up for one’s rights, there is a point beyond which it 
is not wise for a merchant to do so; while success in commercc 
and finance is linked up with disregard for the weak and cultiva- 
tion of the friendship of the strong (ideally within the limits of 
straight dealing). The nomadic virtue of fidelity in the keeping of 
trusts is certainly important, for a certain minimum level of busi- 

• # é 

ness mtegnty is necessary in order to inspire that confidcnce which 
oils the wheels of trade; the confederation of the Fudül 1 seems to 
have originated in a protest against unscrupulously dishonest 
practices. Engaging in high finance, again, does not necessarily 
preclude generosity, but it militates against it, since the financier 
is always trying to increase his fortune (as the Qur’än bears wit- 
ness); on the other hand, the need for charity in a city like Mecca 
is perhaps just as great as in the desert. 

T he sanction of the ideal of murüwah was the conception of the 
honour of the tribe and, to a lesser extent, of the individual mem- 
ber of the tribe. The strength of this sanction lay in the public 
opinion in which it was rooted, and the forming and moulding of 
this public opinion was largely the work of the poets. In desert 
conditions the stronger tribes might be expected to be at least 
passable examples of murüzvah ; and these tribes would be able, if 
they did not produce their own poets, at least to induce other 
noted poets to sing their praises. But with the growth of large 
fortunes at Mecca public opinion apparently ceased to count for 
much there—even the public opinion of the Arabs in general. 

* Sec I. 2 a above, 
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Wealth could always buy poetic praise, if necessary; but the im- 
pression one gets is that it was not necessary. Poetry was not held 
in high regard in Mecca. Probably the ramifîcations of the power 
o Meccans were so wide that this created a strong public 

opinion to applaud them (or at least to refrain from criticizing 
them) though their praises were not brilliantly sung. 

What has just been said is in part a deduction from the fact that 
the acts of generosity, which the Qur’ân accuses the Meccans of 
omitting, were acts regarded as virtuous by the nomadic Arabs. 
The virtue of generosity, which has for its opposite the vice of 
niggardliness, is part of the old Arab ideal. As Lammens put it, 
dans Ia conception bédouine... le riche apparaît comme un simple 
dépositaire, un détenteur momentané de sa propre fortune; sa 
mission est de la distribuer aux nécessiteux de la tribu, d’en user 
pour exercer l’hospitalité, pour racheter les prisonniers et payer le 
pnx du sang.’ 1 This might be criticized for omitting to mention 
that the position of the sayyid or chief in his tribe gave him special 
opportunities for increasing his wealth; but none the Iess there is 
a similarity to the teaching of the Qur’än. Consequently the stress 
laid on these points in the Qur’än argues a breakdown in the sanc- 
tion of the old ideal. The conduct of the rich Meccans would have 
been looked on as dishonourable in the desert, but there was 
nothing in the atmosphere of Mecca to make them feel ashamed of 
it. I he old ideal had been quietly abandoned. 

The response of the Qur’än to this situation had various aspects. 
In insisting on acts of generosity it was reviving one side of the old 
Arab ideal, and so building on foundations that were already 
present in the Arab soul. Acts of generosity, moreover, were 
relevant to the circumstances of Mecca. At the same time a new 
sanction was provided for these acts, eschatological reward and 
punishment. Those who are niggardly will be punished eternally. 
This sanction is not operative, of course, until men come to believe 
in the Last Day; but at any rate something has been produced 
capable of filling the gap caused by the breakdown of the old 
sanction, and of functioning in an individualistic society. 

The problem, however, is not simply the restoration of the old 
nomadic ideal, but the production of a new moral ideal suited to 
the needs of settled life. To salvage what can bc salvaged is one 
part of this task, but the smaller part of it. Much that is new will 

1 Berceau, 235; cf. 211, 239. 
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also be required; and this larger part of the task is dealt with in 
the early passages of the Qur’än by the provision of a source or 
channel for the creation of the new morality, namely, the revealed 
commands of God and the prophet through whom they are 
revealed. The problem is solved in principle, though not in detail. 
The fact that the moral ideal is commanded by God is an addi- 
tional sanction, reinforcing belief in the Day of Judgement and 
perhaps in some cases replacing it. 

The difficulty of the task may be illustrated by looking ,at the 
fate of the conception of tazakkl. This originally meant, it would 
seem, something like righteousness; the word was perhaps applied 
to a man when he recognized the principle that one’s eternal 
destiny depends on the ethical quality of one’s life. This was not 
a native Arab conception, however, and gradually ceased to be 
mentioned in the Qur’än, its place being taken by other concep- 
tions, such as islätn or surrender to God. Even if there is over- 
emphasis on the ethical aspect of tazakkl in saying it means 
righteousness, its fading out is an example of the difficulty of find- 

ing new conceptions which could be successfully grafted on deep- 
rooted native stocks. 1 

(c) Intellectual 

The intellectual aspect of the problems confronting the Meccans 
of Muhammad’s day is the least important, but it should not be 
entirely neglected. There are two main points to be noted. 

The first point is that the Meccans were coming to have too 
high an opinion of human powers and to forget man’s creatureli- 
ness. The nomadic outlook also had a high opinion of human 
power, but it was tempered by the belief in fate. If we may take 
the Islamic traditions as giving some indication of the outlook of 
the Jähilïyah, 2 then there were four things that were beyond man’s 
control: his sustenance, the hour of his death, his happiness or 
misery (in this world), and the sex of a child. This provided a 
fixed framework for man’s life within which he was free to practice 
murüwah. Whether he did so or not depended partly on the man 
himself, and partly on his heredity; but the latter was not so defi- 
nite and fixed as the four things mentioned above; it might help 
or hinder the practice of virtue, but did not absolutely determine 
it. The limitations recognized by the nomadic outlook, however, 

1 Cf * Excursus D. a Cf. I. 4 b above. 
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were not so obvious in Mecca. Financial power could do much to 
alleviate any adverse efFects oi the fickle rainfall of Arabia; famine 
could be averted by imports. Again, for a generation or tw r o it 
would be easy to identify the possession of a large fortune with 
happiness, and the fortune might even seem to be able to postpone 
the ajal t the term of a man’s life. Thus an overestimate of human 

power and capacity would become the predominant intellectual 
assumption in Mecca. 

The other main point is closely connected with this. It is that 
the fact that the leading men in Mecca, those who had the greatest 
political power, were not conspicuous examples of murüwah, must 
have raised intellectual doubts in thoughtful men—doubts about 
the ultimacy of murüwah as an ideal, and perhaps also doubts about 
the influence of heredity in transmitting murüwah or at Ieast the 
capacity for a high degree of it. Thoughts of the latter kind would 
undermine the theoretical basis of tribal solidarity, and encourage 
the development of individualism. 

About the latter point the early passages of the Qur’än have little 
to say apart from connecting certain aspects of murüwah , notably 
generosity, with the decisions of God on the Last Day. There is 
more that has to do with the former. Those facts in human life 
that the pagans ascribed to Fate or Time ( dahr ) are ascribed to 
God. God’s power and goodness are shown in causing plants to 
grow; that is precisely rizq or sustenance. God’s power in creating 
man includes the determination of sex, though it is not explicitly 
mentioned. It is God who causes man to die, and on the Last Day 
decides his ultimate happiness or misery. Thus the purely intellec- 
tual problems are being dealt with. 

(d) Religious 

T'he religious aspect of the problems of pre-lslamic Mecca is 
concerned with that by which men live, that in which they find 
the meaning and significance of life. The old nomadic religion 
found the meaning of life in honour and, to a lesser degree in 
theory though perhaps greater in practice, in the maintenance 
of the tribe, for it is in the tribe that honour becomes incarnate. 
This religious attitude had broken down in Mecca because of the 
increasing individualism, because of the weakening of the public 
opinion which constituted, as it were, the register of honour, and 
because of the inadequacy of the ideal of murüwah which was the 
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basis of honour. In Mecca there was a new ideal, supereminence 

in \\ealth instead ot in honour, and to this ideal many besides the 

wealthy subscribed. 'J'his was an ideal and a religion which might 

satisfy a few people for a generation or two, but it is not likely to 

satisfy a large community for long. People soon discover that there 

are things which money cannot buy. At best they can only find 

meaning and significance in being wealthy by shutting their eyes 

to ur *pleasant facts such as disease and death, especially early 

death. In a community of any size some unpleasant facts are 

ound to thrust themselves forcibly even upon certain of the 

wealthy, quite apart from the poor who have difficulty in forget- 

ting their hnancial inferiority. The tensions due to the inadequacy 

of this religion of wealth and material prosperity are perhaps felt 

most keenly by those who have some wealth, but are only on the 

ringes oJ the \ ery wealthy; they have some leisure for reflection and 

some degree of awareness of the limitations of the power of money. 

he Qur ân in the early passages sees in this trust in wealth the 

esetting sin of the Quraysh, and regards it as in itself leading to 

condemnation. I rust in wealth brings with it an excess of self- 

confidence, and leads man to forget, and even to deny, his depen- 

ence on God. To recall man to a sense of his creatureliness, 

t erefore, the Qur’än tries to make him realize how many of the 

good things he actually enjoys are owed to God. It speaks of God’s 

pouer in creating man and giving him all the conditions which 

ma e a happy life possible; and it reminds man that ‘to Him is the 

return . T he exhortations to gratitude and worship are exhorta- 

tions to acknovvledge and to express man’s dependence on God, 

an so to abandon the excessive trust in wealth. l'he mëntion of 

t e - ,asr Day is a warning that man’s ultimate destiny is in God’s 

an s, not man s, and that God determines it by His standards 
and not man’s. 

It is against all this background that we must try to understand 
t e insistence on acts of generosity. Such acts had a social and 
economic effect, but that was almost certainly not the most impor- 
tant aspect. I hey were a reaffirmation of part of the ideal of murü- 
tva , and that was important. But they were other things also. 

ey were a practical exercise in detachment from wealth, an out- 
war expression of the new inner attitude which should serve to 
s rengt en it. This may have been all there was to it to begin with, 
u cer t- ain y as time went on these acts of generosity became 
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associated with something deeply rooted in the Arab heart. They 
became a sort of sacrifice w'hereby man could propitiate the powers 
over him, warding ofï the consequences of their anger and doing 
something to gain their favour for the future, in just the same way 
as their forefathers had propitiated the pagan gods by the sacrifice 
of animals. It is difficult to be sure to what extent this idea was 
present among the early Muslims; it can hardly have been con- 
sciously present, yet in view of later developments, encouraged by 
the Qur’än, we cannot say categorically that it was absent. If, then, 
these acts of generosity touched an impulse to offer sacrifice that 
lay deep in the hearts of the early Muslims, they w r ould become a 
further expression of man’s dependence on higher powers. 

Be that as it may, the teaching of the early passages of the 
Qur’än culminates in teaching God’s goodness and power (as 
Creator and Judge) and in exhorting man to acknowledge and 
express his dependence on God. 

4. FURTHER REFLECTIONS 

(a) Economic conditions and religion 

The diagnosis of the Meccan situation by the Qur’än is that the 
troubles of the time were primarily religious. On the other hand, 
it has been suggested above that the rise of Islam is somehow con- 
nected with the change from a nomadic to a mercantile economy. 
Is there a contradiction here, or can the two views be reconciled? 

This question raises very fundamental issues, but from the 
standpoint of theism the following points may be made. The 
economic change does not occur in vacuo but in a community 
which already has a certain social, moral, intcllectual, and religious 
constitution. The malaise is due to the interaction of the economic 
change and these previously existing factors. In a word the trouble 
is the outcome of man’s failure to adjust himself to the economic 
change because of certain pre-existing attitudes. The new econo- 
mic circumstances lead to a heightening of man’s confidence in 
himself without an awareness of his creatureliness to balance it, 
to an individualism in social affairs w r ithout a new moral ideal to 
balance it and without a new religious outlook to give the individual 
significance. 

The problem is thus to bring about a readjustment of human 
beings to the changed economic circumstances. This requires the 
conscious co-operation of the human beings, and that presupposes 
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that they are given an analysis of the situation, in the light of which 
they will make the necessary readjustments. The Qur’än provides 
an analysis of the situation—not complete, but sufficient for prac- 
tical purposes—and a guide to action. 'Fhe immediately apparent 
troubles, such as the selfishness of some men which leads them 
to make use of the new conditions to improve their own position 
at the expense of their fellows, are traced back to pride in human 
power and failure to acknowledge God. The Qur’än reminds man 
that, in the total situation in which he has to act, there are factors 
which he has neglected; there is the fact that for his life and the 
means of its support he is dependent on a higher power; there is 
the fact of death and eschatological judgement, or, if one likes, 
the existence of a sphere of significance beyond the sphere of space 
and time. 

The Qur’än thus envisages the troubles of the time as due 
primarily to religious causes, despite their economic, social, and 
moral undercurrents, and as capable of being remedied only by 
means that are primarily religious. In view of thé success of 
Muhammad’s efforts, he would be a bold man who would question 
the wisdom of the Qur’än. 

(b) The Originality of the Qur'än 

Whatever our theological position, we must in my opinion 
regard the Qur’anic kerygma as a creative irruption into the Meccan 
situation. 'Fhere were certainly problems to be solved, there were 
tensions from which men sought relief, but it was impossible by 
mere ratiocination, by logical thinking, to pass from these prob- 
lems and tensions to the Qur’anic kerygma. From the average 
Western secular standpoint it might be said that when certain 
ideas came to the ears of Muhammad by normal channels (e.g. 
the idea of the Last Judgement), he realized that they were answers 
to his problems; so by some such system of trial and error he 
gradually built up a system. But even from this secular standpoint 
that does not explain the course of events convincingly. The 
Qur’anic kerygma solves social, moral, and intellectual problems, 
but not all at once and not obviously. The secularist would have 
to say that it was by chance and for secondary reasons that Muham- 
mad stumbled across ideas that held the key to the solution of the 
fundamental problems of his day; and that is not plausible. Neither 
empirical groping nor hard and acute thinking adequately account 
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for the Qur’anic kerygma. Muhammad certainly did not enter upon 
an abstract analysis of the situation such as is attempted here. For 
the secularist the best description would be that it is an intuition 
of the creative imagination, or something like that. Between such 
a view and that of the Muslim that it is a Divine irruption into 
human life I am trying to remain neutral. 1 shall therefore try to 
compromise by speaking of it as a ‘creative irruption’. 

1 his irruption, however, was not unrelated to the milieu into 
which it came. As the previous section has shown it was specially 
adapted to the circumstances of Mecca about a.d. 6io. Not merely 
was it in the Arabic language, but in many respects it is typically 
Arab in its literary form, even though there is no other Arabic 
literature quite like it. Above all, it is in terms of the thought- 
forms and conceptions of the contemporary Arab and Meccan 
outlook. Who but an Arab would have singled out the camel for 
prominent mention among the works of God? 1 Other traits in the 
description of God’s power are doubtless such as specially appealed 
to the Arabs. r Fhe acts of generosity which men are exhorted to 
perform are in line with old nomadic ideals. 

It is indeed a truism that any reformer must to begin with 
address himself to people as they are. 'l’his may be illustrated 
negatively by considering that there is no criticism of usury in the 
Meccan sürahs. If the financial system developed in Mecca was 
thé main source of the troubles, why is criticism of it not in the 
forefront of the kerygma ? But, even if we admit the protasis of 
this conditional sentence, we may parry by asking: how could 
usury have been criticized? How could any criticism have been 
‘got across’ to the Meccans ? One could not say that usury is wrong, 
for there was no abstract conception of right and wrong in the 
Arab outlook. The nearest would be the conception of honourable 
and dishonourable; but that was closely linked with traditional 
moral ideals, and according to these there was nothing dis- 
honourable about usury in itself; and cven if there had been, the 
old ideas of honour had lost much of their force in Mecca. 'Fhere 
was thus no basis in the Meccan outlook for a criticism of usury. 
It was only when a new community had becn constituted on the 
basis of Divine commands given in the Qur’an that ‘no usury’ 
could be stated as one of the rules of this community, and even 
then it was primarily directed against the Jews. 2 

1 Q. HS. 17. 2 Cf. Muhammad at Medina , i. 
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This emphasis on the continuity between the Qur’an and the old 
Araboutlook mayseemtocontradictthethesisofthecelebratedopen- 
ing chapter of Goldziher’s Muhammedanische Studien on ‘Murüwah 
and Dïn'\ and it is no light matter to go against Goldziher. The 
contradiction, however, is not complete. That there is some con- 
trast between what Muhammad preached, on the basis of the 
Qur’ân, and the old Arab outlook is clear; if it had not been so, 
there would have been no violent opposition to him. One can, 
however, distinguish between the religious and the strictly moral 
aspects of murûwah. The religious aspect is what I have usually 
called humanism; it consists in pride in man and his achieve- 
ments and in the belief that the significance of life is to be found 
in human excellence; that the Qur’än clearly and undoubtedly 
attacks. The purely ethical aspect (which has usually been what I 
had in mind when I spoke of murüzvah) is the moral ideal which 
includes bravery, patience, generosity, fidelity, and the like; this 
the Qur’än does not attack; rather it criticizes the Meccans because 
they do not live up to it. 

When one looks closely at Goldziher's chapter one detects 
various weaknesses. His illustrations of the contrast between 
murüwah and din are three; against the duty of revenge, Muham- 
mad preached forgiveness (para. IV); Islam imposed limitations 
on personal freedom, e.g. in respect of wine and women; Islam 
prescribed prayer which involves an attitude thoroughly uncon- 
genial to the independence-loving nomads. Over the latter point 
there is no dispute; it is the religious aspect of murüwah. The other 
illustrations, however, are not so satisfactory. The changes with 
regard to marriage and wine-drinking are probably not due to 
anything specifically Islamic but to the difference betw'een no- 
madic and settled conditions, while the teaching about forgiving 
enemies which Goldziher mentions is at best a minute facet of the 
Qur'anic message; one passage (24. 22) traditionally refers to for- 
giving close relatives, and another (3. 128) is at least within the 
Islamic community. For a proper parallel to the old Arab attitudes 
one would have to consider enemies outside the Islamic com- 
munity, since that had replaced the tribe or clan as social unit. Thus 
on the strictly ethical side the case for a deep and wide cleavage 
between Islam and the Jähilïyah is weak. 

Finally, there is the question of the relation of the Qur’ân to 
Judaeo-Christian conceptions. Lct us try to get this question into 
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the true perspective. The Qur’än is a creative irruption into 
Meccan life. T’o discuss ‘sources’ is somewhat like discussing the 
‘sources’ of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. At most the ‘sources’ ot Hamlet 
suggest where Shakespeare got certain features of the plot. T'hey 
neither explain, nor explain away, Shakespeare’s creative origin- 
ality. Even this analogy is not in all respects suitable, since the 
parallel would be with the relation of the ‘sources’ to the work ot 
Muhammad in producing the Qur’än. T’his latter conception, how- 
ever, is contrary to the beliefs of orthodox Muslims, and therefore 
to be avoided. As in any case, on the assumption of Muhammad’s 
sincerity, the Qur’än is not the product of his consciousness, it is 
preferable to consider it in its relation to the rninds of those to 
whom it was addressed and for whom it was adapted, tliat is, 
Muhammad, the early Muslims and the other Meccans. In this 
connexion one can ask how far the Qur’anic parallels to Judaeo- 
Christian ideas were references to ideas present in the minds of 
these people before the Qur’än came to them. This topic enables 
the Western scholar interested in ‘sources’ to discuss practically 
all the points he wants to discuss, and yet does not obviously con- 
tradict Islamic dogma. It will be convenient to treat scparately 
(1) fundamental ideas and (2) illustrative material and secondary 
ideas, 

In the case of fundamental ideas, such as the conceptions of 
God and Tlis judgement, both the Qur’an itself and Western 
scholarship hold that the Qur’anic conceptions are broadly iden- 
tical with those of Judaism and Christianity. Does this mean the 
Qur’än is not original, is not a creative irruption? Not at all. The 
identity, in so far as there is identity, is due to the fact that 
the Qur’än is addressed to people (including Muhammad) some ot 
whom were already familiar with these ideas, though perhaps only 
dimly and vaguely. Here as elsewhere the Qur’ân starts with 
people as they are. No Arabic-speaking Jew or Christian could 
have had the success Muhammad had, if he had stood up in 
Mecca and repeated his Jewish or Christian ideas; his expression 
of them would have been too alien. The Qur’än makes use of these 
Judaeo-Christian ideas in the ‘arabized’ form in which they were 
already present in the minds of the more enlightened Meccans. Its 
originality consists in that it gave them greater precision and 
detail, presented them more forcefully, and, by its varying em- 
phasis, made a more or less coherent synthesis of them; above all, 
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it gave them a focus in the person of Muhammad and his special 
vocation as messenger of God. Revelation and prophethood are 
certainly Judaeo-Christian ideas; to say ‘God is revealing Himself 
through Muhammad', however, is no mere repetition of the past, 
but part of a creative irruption. 

1 he early passages discussed above deal mainly with funda- 
mental ideas and there is none which might not already have been 
in the minds of Muhammad and his more cnlightened contem- 
poraries. The difficulty is greater when we come to illustrative 
material, like the stories of the prophets. 'Fhere are close parallels 
between the Qur’än and Judaeo-Christian documents—usually 
not the canonical books of the Bible, but rabbinical works and 
the heretical Nevv-Testament-apocryphal writings. In such cases 
Western scholars find it difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
Qur’än is the work of Muhammad and that he repeats stories he 
had heard. From the Muslim standpoint the following would be 
an alternative view. 

‘When the early Muslims accepted Muhammad as a prophet, 
they (like Muhammad himself) became interested in previous 
prophets and found out what they could about them. Thus their 
store of information gradually increased, and this is reflected in 
the Qur’än. Some of the phrases of the Qur’än itself show that 
the illustrative material was not unfamiliar: e.g. “Has there come 
to thee the story of the hosts, of Pharaoh and ThamödP” (85.17f.). 
On the other hand, the words “That is from the stories of the 
Unseen . . .” (3. 39) suggest that not all details were already fami- 
liar even to Muhammad. Here, however, it must be remembered 
that the Western distinction between a bare fact and its significance 
is not so clearly drawn in the East. Muhammad may have known 
the bare facts—in the passage referred to the stories are about 
Mary and Jesus, Zechariah and John, about whom Muhammad 
already knew something; but perhaps he had not appreciated the 
significance of the bare facts, and required to have this shown to 
him by further statements. The primary function of these state- 
ments, în Western terms, would be to convey significance, not to 
inform about bare fact; but in the Arabic East wherc men were 
not interested in this distinction it was sufficient for the Qur’än 
to call them anbä\ information.’ 

Thus conceivably might a Muslim argue if he was trying to 
convince a Westerner who did not believe in miracles that the 
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Qur’än is original and not merely repetitive; and this account is 
perhaps better than the usual Western one. The problem, how- 
ever, is theological rather than historical. 'J'he historian will merely 
note that there is sometJiing original in the Qurân’s use of the 
stories and in its selection of points for emphasis. 


IV 

THE FIRST MUSLIMS 

I. TRADITIONAL ACCOUNTS OF THE EARLIEST CONVERTS 

S ince nobility in Islam depended theoretically on service to 
the cause of the Islamic community, later Muslims made the 
most of their ancestors’ claims to merit in this respect, and the 
traditional accounts of the earliest conversions have therefore to 
be handled with care. When we find it claimed by the descendants 
or admirers of X that he was among the first twenty Muslims, it is 
usually safe to assume that he was about thirty-fifth. 

It is universally agreed that Khadîjah was the first to believe in 
her husband and his message, but there was a hot dispute about 
the nrst male. At-Tabarï' has a large selection of source material, 
and leaves the reader to decide for himsclf between the three candi- 
dates, 'Alï, Abû Bakr, and Zayd b. Härithah. The claim of 'Alï 
may in a sense be true, but for the Western historian it cannot be 
significant, since 'Alï was admittedly only nine or ten at the time 
and a member of Muhammad’s household. The claim made ior 
Abü Bakr may also be true in the very different sense that, at 
least from the time of the Abyssinian affair, he was the most 
important Muslim after Muhammad; but his later primacy has 
probably been reflected back into the early records. As a matter of 
sheer fact Zayd b. Härithah has possibly the best claim to be 
regarded as the first male Muslim, since he was a freedman of 
Muhammad’s and there was a strong mutual attachment; but his 
humble status means that his conversion has not the same signifi- 
cance as that of Abü Bakr . 2 

The statement 1 that after the first three there was an importam 
group of converts introduced by Abü Bakr, is also suspect. The 
men named are in fact the five who together with 'Alî were 
acknowledged as leaders at the death of ‘Umar and nominated by 
him to settle the succession to the caliphate. It is hardly credible 
that, more than twenty years earlier, at the very beginning of 
Islam, the same five should have come to Muhammad as a group. 
Their names are: 'Uthmân b. 'Affän; az-Zubayr b. al-'Awwäm; 

! ú”?' 'U 2 -68 ’ * Cf - Excursus F: Nöldeke, ZDMG, 52. 18-21. 

J Tab. n68; cf. IH, 162. 
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'Abd ar-Rahmân b. 'Awf; Sa'd b. Abi Waqqäs; Talhah b. 
'Ubaydallâh. Of these 'Abd ar-Rahmân is also reported to have 
been converted along with a dilïerent group whose leader was 
'Uthmän b. Maz'ün . 1 At-Tabarl further quotes reports from 
Ibn Sa'd according to which other four persons claimed to be 
‘fourth or fifth’—Khâlid b. Sa'id, Abü Dharr, 'Amr b. 'Abasah, 
az-Zubayr. 

Despite the existence of such grounds of suspicion about claims 
to early conversion, the Tist of Early Muslims’ given by Ibn 
Ishäq 2 may be accepted as roughly accurate. It is noteworthy that 
this list contains the names of a number of peoplc who were ?iot 
prominent in later times, though apparently to the fore in the 
earliest period. Among these were: Khâlid b. Sa'id b. al-'As, 
whose father was the leading fmancier of Mecca at the time; 
Sa'îd b. Zayd b. 'Amr, whose father had been a ‘seeker of religion’ 
before the time of Muhammad’s preaching; and Nu'aym an- 
Nahhâm, who was possibly the leading man of the clan ol 'Adî, 
but did not go to Medina untii aji. 6. So far as I have noticed all 
those whom Ibn Sa'd describes as ‘Muslims before Muhammad 
entered the house of al-Arqam’ are included in this list, and there 
are also one or two others, usually described by Ibn Sa'd as ‘early 
in conversion’ (qadïm al-lsläm). Since Ibn Ishâq does not mention 
the house of al-Arqam, he was presumably using dilferent sources; 
and thus the list represents the rough agreement ol two difîerent 
lines of tradition. 

In surveying the lives of the early Muslims it will be useful to 
have in mind a passage from az-Zuhrî : 3 

The Messenger of God (God bless and preserve him) summoncd to 
Islam secretly and openly, and there respondcd to God whom I Ie would 
of the young men and wcak people, so that those who believcd in Mim 
(or ‘him’) werc numerous and the unbelicving Quraysh did not criticize 
what he said. When he passed by thcm as they sat in groups, they would 
point to him, ‘There is the youth of the clan of r Abd al-Mutjalib who 
speaks (things) from heaven’. This lasted until God (in the Qur’än) 
spoke shamefully of the idols they worshippcd other than Himself and 
mentioned the perdition of thcir fathers who died in unbeliel. At that 
they came to hate the Messenger of God (God bless and preserve him) 
and to be hostilc to him. 

' IS, iii. x. 286, &c 

2 IH, 162-5; repeated and numbcred by Cactani in Atm. i. 236 f. 

3 IS, i. 1. 133. 
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One of the aims of the survey will be to try to discover the prccise 
meaning of the phrases ‘young men’ {ahdäth ar-rijäl) and ‘weak 
people (du afä' an-näs), and it will therefore pay special attention 
to the age and social position of the early Muslims. These are to 
be taken as two distinct classes. Ibn Sa'd says of several persons 
that they vvere among those ‘considered vveak’ {mustad'afïn ); it is 
implied that these constituted a small and distinct class . 1 On the 
other hand, some of the young men who gathered round Muham- 

mad belonged to the most influential families in Mecca and could 
not be called ‘weak’. 


2 . SURVEY OF THE EARLIER MUSLIMS 

The chief items of information about the early Muslims and 
their opponents are summarized in Excursus E, and the aim here 
îs to comment on that information and to dravv attention to points 
of importance. Since a man’s social standing depended on his posi- 
tion vvithin his clan and on his clan’s position within the commu- 
mty as a whole, it is advisable to consider each clan separately. 
Where statements are based on the information given in Excursus 
E or derived from the relevant article in the Tabaqät of Ibn Sa'd 
no special reference has been given. The order in which the clans 
are taken is based on the remarks tovvards the end of I. 2 a, above. 

Häshim. The place of the clan of Hâshim in Meccan society has 
already been discussed (II. 1), and it has been suggested that under 
Abû rälib s leadership it vvas losing ground. Apart from Muham- 
mad and his household, including 'AIï and Zayd b. Härithah, 
the chief early converts were Ja'far b. Abï Tälib and Hamzah b. 
Abd al-Muttalib. Hamzah, Muhammad’s uncle, though about 
the same age as Muhammad, vvas respected as a vvarrior but pos- 
sibly did not carry much vveight in the counsels of the clan. 'hhe 
in erior position of Hamzah and Ja'far in the clan is shovvn by the 
act that they had wives from the nomadic tribe of Khath'am, 
w ereas Abü Lahab, vvho probably became chief of the clan on the 
eat ol Abû Talib and bitterly opposed Muhammad, was able 
to marry^ a daughter of IJarb b. Umayyah, for a time chief of the 

C a ^/°/Lf ^ Shams and one of the strongest men in Mecca. 

uftahb. This clan had apparently become v r ery weak and 
was much dependent on Häshim. 'Ubaydah b. al-Härith had ten 
c 1 ren ut all were by slave-concubines. Mistah was apparently 

Cf. III, 260; Q. 28. 4 ; p. cj 6 below. * is, iv. 1. 41 f. 
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poor—his father perhaps dead—for he got help from Abu Bakr, 
whose mother was a sister of Umm Mistah’s mother. 'Ubaydah, 
who was some years senior to Muhammad and one of the oldest 
among the Muslims, was the primary convert from the clan. l’he 
other Muslims at Badr were his brothers and his cousin Mistah, 
who was probably also infiuenced by his mother’s connexion with 
Abö Bakr. Some of the clan fought as pagans at Badr, but none 
was prominent in any way. 

Taym. This clan also counted for little in the affairs of Mecca. 
In Muhammad’s youth the leading member of it was 'Abdalläh b. 
Jud'än, for the meeting to set up the Hilf al-Fudül was held in 
his house, and we also hear of Muhammad meeting Abü Jahl 
there. 1 I le was probably dead by now, and his son 'Amr who was 
killed as a pagan at Badr, had not the same importance. Abü Bakr 
had presumably some infiuence vvithin the clan at the time of liis 
conversion, but he was not strong enough to carry many of the 
clan with him. His fortune of 40,000 dirhams whcn he became a 
Muslim was that of a merchant in a small way. 2 The othcr early 
convert from 'I’aym, Talhah, was much younger and canie from a 
different branch. An uncle and nephew of his, still pagans, were 
killed at Badr. He was engaged in trade with Syria and was inti- 
mate with Abü Bakr who took him to Muhammad. The convcrsion 
of Suhayb b. Sinän was seemingly independent of thesc tvvo. A 
Byzantine by education, if not by birth, his only connexion with 
l’aym was that he had once been slave to 'Abdalläh b. Jud'än. Ile 
was a friend of 'Ammär b. Vasir, a confederate of B. Makhzüm, 
who also had Byzantine connexions. IIis wealth vvas suflicicnt to 
attract the cupidity of the pagans, and Taym was either unwilling 
or unable to protect him. 

Zuhrah. The clan of Zuhrali seems to have bcen more prosperous 
than those of 'i’aym and al-Muttalib. Certain branches had busi- 
ness relations, cemented by marriage, with 'Abd Shams; the 
mother of Sa'd b. Abi Waqqäs was a granddaughter of Umayyah 
b. 'Abd Shams, and 'Abd ar-Rahmän b. 'Avvf before his conver- 
sion had married daughters of 'Utbah b. Rabï'ah b. 'Abd Shams 
and his brother Shaybah. Again Makhramah b. Nawfal of Zuhrah 
was one of the leaders along with Abü Sufyän of the caravan which 
was the occasion of the battle of Badr. The clan vvas in the curious 

1 IH, 85, 451; cf. also p. 32 abovc. 

2 Larnmcns, Mecque, 226-8 (322-4). 
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position that at least from Muhammad’s visit to at-Tä’if (when 
Muhammad asked him forprotection) till after Badrthe leadingman 
was a confederate ( halïf ), al-Akhnas b. Sharïq. Al-Aswad b. 'Abd 
Yaghöth who had been prominent earlier was doubtless now dead. 

I he principal man to be converted was r Abd ar-Rahmän b. 
‘Awf, vvho was torty-three at the Hijrah and had the reputation of 
being an astute business man. Another important convert, belong- 
ing to a different branch of the clan (B. ‘Abd Manäf b. Zuhrah) was 
Sa'd b. Abi Waqqäs, said to have been only seventeen vvhen con- 
verted. According to one account both were brought to Muham- 
mad by Abü Bakr, but another account makes 'Abd ar-Rahmän 
come along with 'Uthmän b. Maz'ün. In the train of Sa'd came his 
brothers 'Amir and 'Umayr, and probably the obscure confederate, 
Mas üd b. Rabi'ah; but it is noteworthy that another brother, 
Utbah b. Abï Waqqäs was one of the four who, before Uhud, 
swore to kill Muhammad or be killed. 'Abdallâh b. Mas'üd, a 
confederate of the B. 'Abd b. al-IIärith b. Zuhrah, the branch to 
which Abd ar-Rahmän belonged, may ha\ r e followed the latter 
into Islam, or may have come independently. He is said to have 
met Muhammad and Abü Bakr while pasturing the flocks of 
Uqbah b. Abî Mu'ayt (of B. Umayyah b. 'Abd Shams). 'Fhe 
occupation may be a sign of youth rather than of poverty, as he 
was only a little over twenty-eight at the Hijrah, and the con- 
nexion with 'Abd Shams should not be overlooked. He became 
prominent in Islam, and is to be regarded as the leader of the 
group comprising his brother 'Utbah, the latter’s grandson, 'Ab- 
dalläh b. Shihäb, and a relative 'Umayr b. 'Abd 'Amr Dhö ’l 
\ adayn. 7 he contederate Khabbäb b. al-Aratt was not closely con- 
nected with any ot the above. He was a poor man; his mother was 
a professional circumciser and he himself a blacksmith; and his 
complete lack of protection meant that he had to suffer for his 
faith. Al-Muttalib b. Azhar and his brother Tulayb had the same 
grandfather as 'Abd ar-Rahmän b. 'Awf, and that, and the fact 
that their mother was of the clan of al-Muttalib, may have vveighed 
with them. Al-Miqdäd b. 'Amr, the confederate and adopted son 
of the old leader, al-Aswad b. 'Abd Yaghüth, was in Abyssinia as 
a Muslim, but did not Ieave the Meccans till some time after 
Muhammad s Hijrah, though before Badr; 1 he vvas probably rich 
and is said to have had a horse at Badr. Shurahbîl was separate 

1 IH, 416. 
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from all these and connected rather vvith Sufyän b. Ma'mar and 
the clan of Jumah. 

'Adi. The clan ot f Adï had formerly belonged to the Ahläf, and 
it will be noticed that the mothers of the Muslims from f Adï are 
mostly from Sahm and Jumah, \\ r hile the mother of 'Umar himself 
was from Makhzüm. r Adî changed sides about this time, perhaps 
because 'Abd Shams, with whom they had a bitter feud, was 
coming closer to Makhzüm and the Ahläf. 1 The general position 
of 'Adî was probably also deteriorating. The fact that Ma'mar b. 
'Abdalläh was the primary authority for a tradition condemning 
monopolistic practices suggests that 'Adî was being squeezed out. 
No members of the clan other than 'Umar seem to have been of 
much consequence in Mecca. His father and grandfather, al- 
Khattäb and Nufayl, had been prominent men, if we may judge 
from the number of their confcderates and from al-Ivhattäb’s 
treatment of Zayd b. 'Amr; 2 and al-Khattäb had at least one wife 
from Makhzüm. The first convert from the clan was probably 
Sa'îd b. Zayd b. 'Amr, whose father had been one of the seekers 
of the true religion and had adopted certain ascetic practices. Ile 
may have infiuenced the six confederates who are named as ‘early 
Muslims’. Another early convert was Nu'aym b. 'Abdalläh an- 
Nahhäm, who was in the habit of feeding the poor of the clan 
monthly. He was probably chief of the clan for the first six years 
of the Islamic era, for, despite his early acceptance of the faith, 
he did not join Muhammad in the Hijrah. 'Umar b. al-Khattäb 
was probably the leading man of the clan, certainly one of the 
leaders, and his conversion, though a little later than tliat of those 
on Ibn Ishäq’s Iist, was a great step forward for the Islamic com- 
munity. He was doubtless influenced by the examples of Sa'ïd b. 
Zayd, son of his father’s cousin, of Sa'ïd’s wife, 'Umar’s own sister, 
of 'Uthmän b. Maz'ün, his brother-in-law, and of the confederates 
of the family; and the economic decline may have played a part, 
even if unconsciously. 

Al-Härith b. Fihr. This clan was on the border-line between 
Quraysh al-Bitäh and Quraysh az-Zawähir. Its position had per- 
haps been improving, but it was not of first importance. We hear 
of no influential man from it among the pagans. Its marriage 
alliances outside the clan were with weaker clans like 'Ämir and 
Zuhrah. 'l'he chief early converts were Abü 'Ubaydah b. al- 

Cf. p. 7 above. 1 IH, 147. 
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Jarräh and Suhayl b. Baydâ’, the former a friend of 'Uthmän b. 
Maz ün, and the latter perhaps a younger friend of Abü Bakr. 

'Amir. This was another clan on the border-line between 
Quraysh al-Bitäh and Quraysh az-Zawâhir. About the time of the 
Ilijrah it seems to have been improving its position, and was able 
to intermarry with Häshim, Navvfal, and even Makhzüm. I'he 
chief man up to Badr at least was Suhayl b. 'Amr, and it is signifi- 
cant that the only two members of the clan in the list of early 

Muslims were his brothers Ilätib and Sallt. The most notable 

• # « 

Muslim from the clan was Ibn Umm Maktüm, whose mother was 
of Makhzüm. 

Asad. I he clan of Asad had evidently grown in importance and 
had left its old associates of the Hilf al-Fudül to enter the circles 
of ‘big business’. Zam'ah b. al-Aswad, Abü ’I-Bakhtarl, Nawfal b. 
Khuwaylid, and Hakïm b. Hizäm were prominent among the 
pagans of Mecca. Zam'ah had married into Makhzüm, and Nawfal 
into 'Abd Shams. Az-Zubayr was apparently the only early con- 
vert to Islam. He was only about sixteen at the time and can have 
had no influence in the clan, not even in the sub-clan of Khuway- 
lid. Perhaps his relationship to Khadîjah through his father and 
to Muhammad through his mother made conversion easy. The 

others who went to Abyssinia seem to be junior members of the 
main families. 

Nawfal. The clan of Nawfal does not seem to have been strong 
in numbers, but its leading men had considerable influence, per- 
haps because of their close association with 'Abd Shams. They 
worked in with the Makhzüm group, but were not subservient to 
them, since at times along with Asad (and 'Ämir) they would go 
their own way. The only Muslim mentioned by Ibn Sa'd in III 

and IV—and not one of the earliest—was a confederate of the clan 
and his freedman. 

'Abd Shams. The clan of 'Abd Shams disputed with that of 
Makhzüm the leading place in Mecca, but both realized the wide 
sphere of common interest, and the rivalry was not unduly bitter. 
After Badr Abu Sufyän b. Harb was the first citizen of Mecca, 
since several ot the chief men of Makhzüm had been killed. But 
in the early days of Muhammad’s mission also Abü Uhayhah 
Sa îd b. al-'As had wielded great power, 1 and, until their deaths 
at Badr, Uqbah b. Abï Mu'ayt, and the two sons of Rabl'ah, 

1 Cf. Lammens, Mecque^ index. 
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'Utbah and Shaybah, were to the fore. The early converts from 
this clan were 'Uthmän b. 'Affän, Abü Hudhayfah b. 'Utbah b. 
Rabi ah, Khâlid b. Sa'îd (Abl Uhayhah), and the family ot the 
confederate Jahsh, 'Ubaydalläh, 'Abdallâh, and Abü Ahmad. Abü 
Hudhayfah and Khälid were sons of leading men, but the fact that 
their mothers vvere from Kinânah, a tribe which was, as it were, 
a poor relation of Quraysh, suggests that they were inferior mem- 
bers of their families. 'Uthmän’s immediate forebears were not so 
prominent, and he, too, probably felt envious of his richer and more 
powerful relativcs. Ten years before the Hijrah Abü Hudhayfah 
and 'Uthmän were men of about 30, an age at which their future 
prospects would be comparatively clear, but perhaps not attrac- 
tive. 'J'he fact that 'Uthmân’s maternal grandmother was a sister 
of Muhammad’s father may have further smoothed the path. The 
family of Jahsh was not directly connected with any of the above, 
but were confederates of Harb, the father of Abü Sufyân, and their 
mother was yet another daughter of 'Abd al-Muttalib. 'J’lîcy were 
early converts and went to Abyssinia where 'Ubaydallâh became 
a Christian. Most of the other confederates of 'Abd Shams who 
became Muslims before Badr were probably influenced by this 
family. 

Makhzüm. The Makhzüm were apparently the dominant politi- 
cal group in Mecca in the decade or so before Badr, and a certain 
Abü Jahl was tlie leader of the opposition to Muhammad. The 
clan was a numerous one and the descendants of al-Mughïrah (the 
grandfather of Abü Jahl) were specially strong. The two chief early 
converts Abü Salamah and al-Arqam, were grandsons of brothers 
of al-Mughïrah. AI-Arqam, though young, was probably head of 
his family, since he was able to offer his house as headquarters for 
the Muslims, Abü Salamah had a brother among tlie pagans killed 
at Badr, and two cousins who joined lïim in Abyssinia. Apart Irom 
tJiat it is difficult to say how they stood within the clan. A third 
convert 'Ayyâsh was a cousin and uterine brother of Abü Jahl, 
but, though he went to Medina at the Ilijrah, Jie was persuaded by 
Abü Jahl to return to Mecca. Shammäs, who also went to Abyssi- 
nia and fought at Badr, belonged to a quite separate, and presum- 
ably obscure, branch of the clan. 'I'o Makhzüm is also reckoned 
'Ammâr b. Yâsir, the confederate of Abü Hudhayfah b. al-Mu- 
ghlrah. His father had settled in Mecca and they had doubtless 
lost toucli with their tribe. He had contact with Christianity 
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through his mother’s second husband, a freedman of Greek origin 
and therelore presumably a Christian. ’l’he family seems to have 
been a sincerely religious one. 

Sahm. Sahm was one of the more powerful clans. It was against 
them that the Hill al-I'udül was ostensiblv directed in the first 
place, and it was to them that 'Adî appealed for help when they 
proved unable to stand up to ’Abd Shams. 1 Al-'Äs b. Wä’il and 
al-fiärith b. Qays b. 'Adï are mentioned among the chief enemies 
of Muhammad. At Badr, however, the leaders appear to have been 
Munabbih b. al-Hajjäj and his brother Nubayh. The only early 
convert named was Khunays b. Hudhäfah b. Qays, who had 
already married a daughter of 'L’mar b. a!-Khattäb; his family 
was presumably one of the less important branches of the clan, 
and he himselt was in no way prominent. It is worth mentioning 
also the attitude of the sons of al-Härith b. Qavs. Six of them went 
y as Muslims, but one at least, al-Hajjâj, 2 rejoined 
the pagan party, fought against the Muslims at Badr, was taken 
prisoner, and later accepted Islam once more. One might conjec- 
ture that after the death of al-Härith his family found it difficult 
to maintain their position. 

jumah. 1 his clan was also powerful, but not quite so powerful 
as Sahm. The leadership was in the hands of the family of Khalaf 
b. Wahb, first in that of Umayvah b. Khalaf, and at a later time 
in that of Wahb b. 'Umayr'b. Wahb b. Khalaf. 'Uthmân b. 
Maz ün was one of the most important of the early Muslims, and 
was possibly head of the family of Habîb b. Wahb, brother of 
Khalaf. I he others in the list of early Muslims were his brothers 
Abdallâh and Qudâmah, his son as-Sä’ib, and his sister’s sons, 
Ma mar b. al-Härith, Hätib, and Khattäb (or Hattâb). 'Uthmân, 
of whom we shall have to say more later, seems to have been 
tending to monotheism and asceticism before he met Muhammad. 

Abd ad-Där. ‘Abd ad-Dâr had once been foremost of the sons 
°f Qusayy, and his descendants retained certain privileges such as 
that of carrying the standard, but they now counted for little in 
Meccan affairs. Mus'ab (al-Khayr) b. 'Umayr was not a specially 
early convert; friendship with 'Ämir b. RabVah, a confederate of 
the caliph Umar’s father, may have helped. A brother was made 
prisoner fighting at Badr as a pagan. 


1 Azraqï, 472. 

2 Cf, Excursus H, below. 
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It remains to summarize some of the points that are to be 
learned trom this survey. The principai ‘early Muslims’ can be 
divided into three classes as follows: 

1. Younger sons of ihe best families. Khälid b. Sa'Id vvould be the 
foremost representative of this class, but there are several others. 
These were young men from the most influential families of the 
most influential clans, closely related to the men who actually 
wielded power in Mecca and who were foremost in opposing 
Muhammad. It is noteworthy that at Badr there were instances 
of brothers, or father and son, or uncle and nephew, being on 
opposite sides. 

2. Men, mostly young, from other families . 'I'his group is not 
sharply distinguished from the previous one, but, as we move 
down the scale to the weaker clans and to the weaker branches of 
the chief clans, we find among the Muslims men of greater influ- 
ence within their clan or family, d’here are one or two compara- 
tively old men like 'Ubaydah b. al-Härith, who was sixty-one at 
the Hijrah, but the majority were probably under thirty when they 
became Muslims, and only one or two were o\ r er thirty-five. 

3. Men zeithout close ties to any clan. There was also a compara- 
tively small number of men who were really outside the clan 
system, though nominally attached to some clan. Either the clan 
did not recognize the man’s claim to be its confederate (as perhaps 
happened in the case of Khabbâb and B. Zuhrah), or it was too 
weak to give effective protection. It is not surprising that B. Taym 
did not protect slaves freed by Abü Bakr since it did not even pro- 
tect Abü Bakr himself and Talhah when they were ignominiously 
tied together. Others said by Ibn Sa'd to be ‘considered weak’ 
were Suhayb b. Sinän and 'Ammär b. Yäsir, who were confede- 
rates of B. Taym and B. 'Abd Shams respectively. 

r l’he confederates ( hulafa ) do not constitute a separate class. 
The principle of confederacy (hilf, tahâluf) does not imply the 
inferiority of one party, but rather mutual help and protection. 

In view of the infiuential position of the Quraysh among the 
Arabs, however, their confederate, especially when he resided in 
Mecca, usually received far more than he gave, and in that sense 
was a dependant. Nevertheless, the position of the individual con- 
federate was very much what he made it by his own abilities. In 
general the confederates were perhaps about the level of the less 
important families of a clan, but al-Akhnas b. Sharïq was for a 
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timc the leading man in B. Zuhrah, and others were comparatively 
u ealthy. 1 hcy intermarried freely vvith the Quraysh. Most of the 
contederates who became Muslims are in the second class; those 
m the third class are there for accidental reasons. 

1 here is thus an obv'ious interpretation of the phrases ‘young 
men and ‘vveak people’, namely, that the former refers to the first 
tvvo classes and the latter to the third. Ibn Sa'd defines ‘considered 
vveak (mustaJ afün) as ‘those vvho had no cian to protect them’, 1 
and must have taken az-Zuhri in this sense. It is just conceivable 
that vveak’ might be interpreted as applying to those belonging 
to thc less infiuential clans and families, and in that case it would 
reter to the second and third classes. 

1 he most important point which emerges from this survey is 
that the young Islam was essentially a movement of young men 
(as has been emphasized by an Egyptian vvriter, 'Abd al-Muta'âl 
as-Sa îdî).- The great majority of those whose ages are recorded 
were under lorty at the time of the Hijrah—some well under it— 
and many had been converted eight or more years previously. 
Secondly, it was not a movement of ‘down-and-outs’, of the scum 
of the population, ot ‘hangers-on’ with no strong tribal affiliations 
vvho had drifted into IMecca. It drevv its support not trom the 
bottom lavers of the social scale, but from those about the middle 
vvho, becoming conscious of the disparity betvveen them and those 
at the top, were beginning to feel that they vvere underprivileged. 
It vvas not so much a struggle between ‘haves’ and ‘have nots’ as 
between haves’ and ‘nearly hads’. 


3 ’ THE appeal of muhammad’s message 

• 

Ilaving tormed some idea of the sort of men who responded to 
Muhammad s call, let us consider more fully their reasons for 
doing this, so far as vve can discern them. In a vvell-known passage 
Ibn Ishäq 3 tells of tour men vvho went in search of the Hariifiyah , 
t e religion of Abraham’, and apart from this previous chapters 
ave given us grounds for holding that a tendency tovvards a vague 
monotheism had been vvidespread. 4 Although the Qur’än does not 
mention these matters and ostensibly makes a completely fresh 
start, the nascent Islam did in fact act as a centre of integration 
or these vague and nebulous tendencies. One of the four men 
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mentioned by Ibn Ishäq, 'Ubaydalläh b. Jahsh, became a Muslim 
and took part in the emigration to Abyssinia (even if later he pre- 
ferred Christianity); and the son of another of the four, Sa'ïd b. 
Zayd b. 'Amr, was also among the early Muslims. Again, 'Uthmän 
b. Maz'ün, though apparentlv not connected with the group just 
mentioned, had engaged in ascetic practices in the Jâhiliyah. The 
accounts of Muhammad’s difficulties with 'Uthmän suggest that 
he had no easy time in canalizing the hopes and ideas of such pre- 
existing monotheists. 1 

The question of how economic facts and religious ideas are 
related to one another is relevant to this early monotheistic ten- 
dency, but it can most conveniently be discussed in connexion 
with those men who, so far as we knovv, had taken no definite 
steps to break with paganism, before they embraced Islam. 

Among the first of the classes we distinguished—the younger 
sons of the best families, there was probably no explicit aw’areness 
that economic and political factors were involved in what they 
were doing. Khälid b. Sa'ïd, for example, w’as presumably con- 
scious only of religious reasons when he became a Muslim. His 
long residence in Abyssinia 2 probably indicates that he disagreed 
with Muhammad’s policy, and in particular with the increasingly 
political orientation of Islam and the insistence on Muhammad’s 
political leadership in virtue of his prophethood. Had Khälid been 
interested in the political aspccts he would surely have sunk what- 
ever difïerences he had with Muhammad and returned to Mecca 
or Medina long before a.h. 7. But, though Khälid was attracted 
chiefly by the religious aspects of Islam, the whole social and 
political situation, especially the growing concentration of wealth 
in a few hands (not including his own, he might feel), would have 
an unsettling effect upon him and cause him to be aware of his 
need for a religious faith. 

Khälid’s is one of the few cases in which w r e are given some 
details about the conversion. He had a dream in w'hich he saw 
himself standing on the brink of a fire; his father w r as trying to 
push him into it, while a man—whom Abö Bakr apparently 
identified for him as Muhammad—took him by the middle and 
kept him from falling. 3 This sounds like authentic material, though 
probably it has been rewritten in accordance with later ideas. Our 
ignorance of the date, however, makes it difficult to interpret. It 

1 Cf. further V. 2. 2 Cf. V. 2. 3 IS f iv. 1. 67 f. 
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may refer to his position after his father discovered that he was 
attracted by Muhammad, but before he finally broke with his 
family; in that case the application is obvious. But certain details 
suggest that it was prior to an actual meeting with Muhammad; in 
that case the dream might signify that—to change the metaphor 
—his father was forcing him to enter the whirlpool of Meccan 
finance, which he regarded as soul-destroying, perhaps because it 
involved practices which he considered mean and ignoble. What- 
ever be the truth on this matter, his conscious thought appears to 
have been entirely on the religious plane. 

In the case of Hamzah and 'Umar there are accounts of the 
circumstances in which each was converted—for 'Umar two quite 
different versions. 1 If the traditional accounts may be accepted, 
then the conversion was immediately occasioned by two factors; 
both men were impressed by the behaviour of Muhammad himself 
or other Muslims, and 'Umar w r as also mysteriously attracted by 
the words of the Qur’ân and the religious content of the new faith. 
In both cases, though in different ways, loyalty to the family or 
clan was also involved; Hamzah w’as roused to defend Muhammad 
from injury and insult at the hands and mouths of another clan; 
'Umar felt his clan disgraced vvhen he learned that his sister and 
her husband were Muslims (in the first version). There is no 
whisper of economics. Yet 'Umar, though secure in his position 
within the clan, was probably vvorried about the position of his 
clan in Mecca; this anxiety may have intensified his rage against 
his clansmen in the first place, through the fear that their conver- 
sion might lead to a further deterioration of the general position 
of the clan. 

The members of the third class, those ‘considered w r eak’, were 
almost certainly influenced more by their own insecurity outer and 
inner, than by any prospect of economic or political advantage. If 
explicit hopes of reform were present among the early Muslims, 
we should expect to find them in the second class. The earliest 
passages of the Qur’än did speak of such matters as well as of the 
greatness of God, and the whole message, as has been argued 
above, w'as relevant to the total situation of the Meccans at that 
period. It would not be surprising if some men were attracted 
chiefly by the political and economic implications of the message. 
Yet it is unlikely that there were many such. Muhammad, it cannot 

1 IH, 184 {., 225-9, & c » 
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be too firmly insisted, was in no wise a socialistic reformer but the 
inaugurator of a new religion. 1 We may describe the position in 
our own terms by saying that, while Muhammad was aware of 
the economic, social, political, and religious ills of his time and 
country, he regarded the religious aspect as the fundamental one 
and concentrated on that. I'his determined the ethos of the young 
community. 'Fhe little group took their religious beliefs and prac- 
tices with deadly seriousness. During the Meccan period a man 
interested chiefly in politics would have been uncomfortableamong 
them, especially as the struggle with the opponents became more 
bitter and Muhammad’s prophethood was made the central issue. 
Their thinking must have been primarily upon the religious plane, 
and it was on the religious plane that men were summoned to 
Islam; conscious thoughts about economics or politics can have 
played hardly any part in conversion. Yet, when this has been 
said, we may go on to admit that Muhammad and the wiser among 
his follow’ers must have been alive to the social and political 
implications of his message, and that, in directing the affairs of the 
Muslims, such considerations certainly w’eighed with them. 

1 Cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje’s review of H. Grimme’s Mohammed in Verspreide 
Geschrijten , i. 319-62. 
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I. THE BEGINNING OF OPPOSITION; THE 

‘SATANIC VERSES’ 

T iiere are grounds for thinking that in the early days of 
Muhammad’s mission he had a certain amount of success. 
Eventually, hovvever, opposition appeared and soon became 
formidable. There are two main questions to discuss here: When 
and how did this opposition manifest itself, and what vv r ere the 
main motives underlying it? The second question is the more 
important, but before we can tackle it vve must try to answer the 
first. 

(a) The letter of'Urtcah 

At-Tabarï has preserved for us a copy of a written document of 
eärly date, which has every appearance of being genuine. 1 It is 
desirable, therefore, to start with a translation of this. 

Hishäm b. 'Urwah related to us on the authority of 'Urwah that he 
wrote to 'Abd al-Malik b. Marwän (sc. caliph from 685/65 to 705/86): 
. .. Now as for him, that is, the Messenger of God (God bless and pre- 
serve him), when he sumfnoned his tribe to accept the guidance and the 
light revealed to him, w r hich were the purpose of God’s sending him, 
they did not hold back from him when he first called them, but almost 
hearkened to him, until he mentioned their idols (tawäghït); from af- 
7 'â’if there came some of the Quraysh, owners of property (rc. there), 
and rebutted him with vehemence, not approvâng vvhat he said, and 
roused against him those who obeyed them. So the body of the people 
turned back from him and left him, except those of them vvhom God 
kept safe, and they were fevv in number. Things remained like that such 
time as God determined they should remain. Then their leaders took 
counsel how they might seduce (yaftinü) from the religion of God those 
who followed him (sc. Muhammad) of their sons and brothers and 
fellow-clansmen. Then there was a time of extreme trial (fitnah) and 
upheaval for the people of Islam who follovved the Messenger of God 
(God bless and preserve him). Some were seduced, but God kept safe 
(sc. and faithful) whom He would. When the Muslims were treated in 
this way, the Messenger of God (God bless and preserve him) told them 

1 Tab, Atm. u8of.; cf. Caetani, Ann. i, p. 267 f. 
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to go away to the land of the Abvssinians. Over the Abvssinians there 
was a good king called the Najäshi (or Negus); in his land no one 
suffered wrong; and moreover he himself was praised for his upright- 
ness. Abyssinia was a market where the Quraysh traded, finding in it 
ample supplies, security and good business. The Messenger of God 
(God bless and preserve him) gave them this order, then, and the main 
body of them went there when they were oppressed in Mecca and he 
feared (the effects of) thetrials(yî/«a/i) uponthem. He himself continued 
w'ithout a break (jc. as he was). For years they (5C. Quraysh) continued 
to act harshly to those of them who became Muslims. Afterwards Islam 
spread in it (îr. Mecca), and some of their nobles entered it (? Islam). 

If we leave aside for the moment what is said about the emigra- 
tion to Abyssinia, there are three main points to be noticed. 
Firstly, the first active opposition is said to be due to the mention 
of idols (presumably in the Qur’än); secondly, some Quraysh with 
property in at-Tä’if were the leaders of the movement against 
Muhammad; thirdly, all this preceded the migration to Abyssinia. 
There is not much difficulty about accepting the last two state- 
ments, but tliere is some about the first. Any dating of the Qur’än 
of the Nöldeke or 13 ell type gives many passages prior to the men- 
tion of idols in which opposition to Muhammad is asserted or 
implied. Indeed there is little about idols through the whole Mec- 
can period. It is possible that ’Urwah who was writing at Ieast 
seventy years after the events inferred merely that the attack on 
polytheism must have been the cause of the opposition then 
because it led to much opposition later. It is conceivable, but not 
likely, that the ‘mention of idols’ refers to the satanic verses to be 
discussed be!ow r ; in that case we should have to suppose that 
Quraysh were annoyed because the shrine of at-T^’if was being given 
too much prominence and the inhabitants perhaps being placed 
on an equal footing with the Meccans. On the whole, the simplest 
and most likely solution is that in some way more active opposition 
appeared after the mention of the idols. The referencc to the 
Quraysh of at-Tâ’if seems to show that f Urv\ r ah had some good 
source of evidence independent of the Qur’än. Let us therefore 
accept the first point provisionally. 

(b) The satanic verses; the facts 

The most notable mention of idols in the Meccan part of the 
Qur’än is in Sürat an-Najm (53), and thereby hangs a tale. The 
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account which at-Tabarî places first 1 is as follows. When Muham- 
mad saw that the Meccans were turning from his message, he had 
a great desire to make it easier for them to accept it. At this junc- 
ture Sürat an-Xajm was revealed; but when Muhammad came to 
the verses, ‘Hav’e ye considered al-Lät and al-'Uzzä, And Manät, 
the third, the other?’ then, the tradition continues, ‘as he was say- 
ing it to himself, eager to bring it to his people, Satan threw upon 
his tongue (the v’erses), “These are the swans exalted, \\ hose inter- 
cession is to be hoped for’’ ’. On hearing this the Meccans were 
delighted, and at the end when Muhammad prostrated himself, 
they all did likewise. The news of this even reached the Muslims 
in Abyssinia. Then Gabriel came to Muhammad and showed him 
his error; for his comfort God revealed 22. 51, and abrogated the 
satanic verses by revealing the true continuation ot the sürah. 
Quraysh naturally said that Muhammad had changed his mind 
about the position of the goddesses, but meanwhile the satanic 
verses had been eagerly seized by the idolators. 

In his Commentary on 22. 51 2 at-Tabarî gives a number of 
other versions of the tradition on this matter. Two attributed to a 
certain Abû ’l-'Aliyah are important since they contain details not 
in the commoner versions and have the appearance of being more 
primitive. The first runs as follows: 

Quraysh said to the Messenger of God (God bless and preserve him), 
Those who sit beside you are merely the slave of so-and-so and the 
client of so-and-so. If you made some mention of our goddesses, we 
would sit beside you; for the nobles of the Arabs (rc. the nomads) come 
to you, and when they see that those who sit beside you are the nobles 
of your tribe, they will have more liking for you. So Satan threw (some- 
thing) into his formulation, and these verses were revealed, ‘Have ye 
considered al-Lât and al-‘Uzzä, And Manät, the third, the other?’ and 
Satan caused to come upon his tongue, ‘ I hese are the swans exalted, 
Whose intercession is to be hoped for, Such as they do not forget (or 
“are not forgotten”)’. Then, when he had recited them, the Prophet 
(God bless and preserve him) prostrated himself, and the Muslims and 
the idolators prostrated themselves along with him. When he knew 
what Satan had caused to come upon his tongue, that weighed upon 
him; and God revealed, ‘And We have not sent before thee any messen- 
ger or prophet but when he formed his desire Satan threw (something) 
into his formulation . . .’ to the words ‘. . . and God is knowing, wise’. 

The second version from Abü ’l-'Äliyah is similar but does not 

1 Ann . 1192 ff.; cf. Tafsir, xvii. 119. 2 xvii. 119-21. 
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have the third interpolated verse. It records, however, as do some 
of the other versions, how some of the grandees of Quraysh on 
account of age did not prostrate themselves but instead raised 
some earth to their foreheads, but, unlike the other versions, adds 
that Abü Uhayhah Sa'ïd b. al-'Äs remarked, ‘At last Ibn Abî 
Kabshah has spoken good of our goddesses’. The remark may very 
well be genuine, since the same, possiblv rude, way of referring 
to Muhammad is found in anotHer remark ättributed to this man. 1 

If we compare the different versions and try to distinguish 
between the external facts in which they agree and the motives 
which the various historians ascribe in order to explain the facts, 
we find at least tw'o facts about which w r e may be certain. I'irstly, 
at one time Muhammad must have publicly recited the satanic 
verses as part of the Qur’ân; it is unthinkable that the story could 
have been invented later by Muslims or foisted upon them by non- 
Muslims. Secondly, at some later time Muhammad announced 
that these verses were not really part of the Qur’än and should 
be replaced by others of a vastly different import. The earliest 
versions do not specify how long afterwards this happened; the 
probability is that it w r as w r eeks or even months. 

There is also a third fact or group of facts about which w r e can 
be tolerably certain, namely, that for Muhammad and his Meccan 
contemporaries the primary reference of the verses would be to 
the goddess al-Lät w'orshipped at at-Tä’if, the goddess al-'Uzzä 
worshipped at Nakhlah near Mecca, and the goddess Manät, 
whose shrine lay between Mecca and Medina, and w r ho was wor- 
shipped primarily by the Arabs of Medina. Al-'Uzzâ was wor- 
shipped in the first place by Quraysh, but the priestly family was 
from B. Sulaym, and Kinânah, Khuzä'ah, Thaqïf, and some of 
Hawäzin are also mentioned as participating in her worship. We 
hear of Medinan nobles having wooden representations of Manät 
in their houses, 2 but on the whole the Arabs of that period prob- 
ably hardly ever thought of the worship of any deity apart from 
the ceremonies that took place at particular shrines. It was unlike, 
for example, theCatholicChristianveneration of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary; the ‘Hail Mary’ can be said in any place. Manât, on the 
other hand, according to the predominant view among the Arabs, 
could only be worshipped at her shritie. 3 'Fhus the implication of 

1 IS, iv. 1. 69. 3; but cf. i. 2. 145. 27. * IH, 303. 11. 
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the satanic verses is that the ceremonies at three important shrines 
in the neighbourhood of Mecca is acceptable. Further, the implica- 
tion ot the abrogating verses that the worship at these shrines is 
unacceptable is not a condemnation of the worship of the Ka'bah. 
L nless there were also some other verses condemning that, which 
were later abrogated and removed from the Qur’än—and we have 
no real grounds for assuming this—then the abrogating verses in 
Surat an-Najm exalt the Ka'bah at the expense of the other shrines. 
It is worth remembering in this connexion that with the growth of 
Muhammad’s power, these shrines were all destroyed. 1 

(c) The satanic verses: motives and explanations 

1 he Muslim scholars, not possessing the modern Western con- 
cept of gradual development, considered Muhammad from the 
very first to have been explicitly aware of the full range of orthodox 
dogma. C’onsequently it was difficult for them to explain how he 
failed to notice the heterodoxy of the satanic verses. The truth 
rather is that his monotheism was originally, like that of his more 
enlightened contemporaries, somewhat vague, and in particular 
vvas not so strict that the recognition of inferior divine beings was 
felt to be incompatible with it. He probably regarded al-Lät, al- 
Uzzä, and Manät as celestial beings of a lower grade than God, in 
much the same way as Judaism and Christianity have recognized 
the existence of angels. The Qur’än in the (? later) Meccan period 
speaks of them as jinn, 2 although in the Medinan period they are 
said to be merely names. 3 This being so, it is perhaps hardly 
necessary to find any special occasion for the satanic verses. They 
would not mark any conscious retreat from monotheism, but 

would simply be an expression of views which Muhammad had 
always held. 

Even so, the political implications of the v r erses are intercsting. 
Did Muhammad accept them as genuine because he vvas interested 
in gaining adherents at Medina and at-Tä’if and among the sur- 
rounding tribes ? Was he trying to counterbalance the influence of 
the leaders of Quraysh, who vvere opposed to him, by having large 
numbers of supporters? At the very least the mention of these 
shrines is a sign that his vision is expanding. 

The tradition from Abû ’l-'Äliyah quoted above indicates that 

' IH, 839 f., al-'Uzzä; 917, al-Lät; Tab. 1649, Manât, &c. 
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Quraysh made an offer to Muhammad to admit him into their 
înner circle, if he would mention their goddesses. There are also 
other similar traditions. Sometimes he is said to have been offered 
wealth, a good marriage, and a position of importance; sometimes 
the offer was in more general terms that the leaders of Quraysh 
would associate with him in worship and business. 1 Quite apart 
from the question of details, on which one may justifiably have 
some hesitation, there is the question whether these stories are 
not for the most part inventions designed to magnify the impor- 
tance of Muhammad at this period. Was he already sufficiently 
împortant to be treated almost as an equal by the leading men of 
Mecca? On the whole the picture of Muhammad’s position given 
by the stories is probably near the truth. We must remember that 
the original success of Muhammad tends to be minimized, probably 
because the descendants of those who followed him for a time and 
then fell away did not wish to recall such things. In Abü ’l-'Äliyah’s 
version, Muhammad is prominent among visitors to Mecca, even 
though no leading Meccans joined him; and this contrast would 
hardly have been expressed so bluntly, if it had been a mere inven- 
tion. Let us take it, then, that the leading Quraysh made some sort 
of offer to Muhammad; he was to receive certain worldly advan- 
tages, and in return make some acknowledgement of their deities. 
The Qur’än, as we shall see presently, supports this. Of the details 
we cannot be certain. The promulgation of the satanic verses is 
doubtless to be linked up with this bargain. 

On this view the abrogation of the verses would similarly be 
linked up with the failure of the compromise. There is no sugges- 
tion that Muhammad was double-crossed by the Meccans. But 
he came to realize that acknowledgement of the Banät Alläh, as 
the three idols (and others) were called, meant reducing God to 
their level. His worship at the Ka'bah was outwardly not very 
different from theirs at Nakhlah, at-Tä’if and Qudayd. And that 
would mean that God’s messenger was not greatly different from 
their priests and not likely to have much more influence; hence 
the reform on which Muhammad had set his heart would not come 
about. Thus it was not for any worldly motive that Muhammad 
eventually turned down the offer of the Meccans, but for a 
genuinely religious reason; not, for example, because he could not 
trust these men nor because any personal ambition would remain 

1 'J’ab. Anrt. 1191; cf. Tafsïr, xv. 82 f., to 17. 75-77. 
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unsatisfied, but because acknowledgement of the goddesses would 
lead to the failure of the cause, of the mission he had been given 
by God. A revelation may first have made this clear to him, but 
the matter can be thought out on the lines suggested, and he may 
have felt uneasy even before the revelation came. 

If one.takes an abstract view’ of the situation, there would 
seem to be little objection to the recognition of al-Lât and the 
others as inferior celestial beings. The recognition of angels is held 
to be quite compatible with monotheism not only in Judaism and 
Christianity, but also in orthodox Islam. Two factors in the Mec- 
can situation, however, made such a recognition impossible at this 
juncture. Firstly, the worship at the Ka'bah, which had previously 
been polytheistic, was being purified and for the Muslims at least 
being made monotheistic. If similar worship xvas carried on at 
several shrines, the people of the Hijäz would inevitably suppose 
that several roughly equal deities were being worshipped. Secondly, 
the phrase Banät Alläh , ‘daughters of God’ or ‘daughters of the 
god’, had serious implications, even though in general it was not 
taken literally. 1 Banät and similar words are often used metaphori- 
cally in Arabic; cf. bint ash-shafah (daughter of the lip), a word; 
bmt al-ayn (daughter of the eye), a tear; banät ad-dahr (daughters 
of fate or time), calamities. Probably, then, the phrase originally 
meant no more than ‘celestial or supernatural beings’, al-Läh here 
being simply ‘the god’, ‘the supernatural’, and not the unique or 
supreme god, that is, God. But as Allâh or al-Läh came to be used 
almost exclusively for God, the phrase could be interpreted to 
mean that these were beings roughly equal with God; and that 
could not be reconciled with monotheism. 

The view that Muhammad’s break with the leading men of 
Mecca is linked up with the abrogation of the satanic verses (and 
his rejection of an offer they made to him) is in accordance with 
the second of the points noted above in the Ietter of 'Urwah, 
namely, that some Quraysh with property in at-Ta’if took the lead 
in actively opposing Muhammad. Various explanations of this 
fact are possible, but the most likely is that these were some of the 
leading members of Quraysh who were specially interested in the 
commerce of at-Tä’if and had brought the mercantile activities 
connected with that centre within the orbit of Meccan finance. 
The removal of recognition from the shrine of al-Lät must some- 

1 Wellhausen, Reste, 24, 
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how or other have threatencd their enterprises and stirred their 
anger against Muhammad. 

Ihe view contained in the letter of 'Unvah, that the ‘mention 
of the goddesses’ marked the critical stage in the relation of 
Muhammad to the leaders of Quraysh is further confirmed by the 
Qur än. Two passages, traditionally connected with the incidents 
under consideration, speak of a temptation to which Muhammad 
almost succumbed. In one of these (17. 75-77) the nature of the 
temptation is unspecified; in the other (59. 64-66) it is definitely 
to acknowledge ‘partners’ to God. d’hese passages also state that 
for Muhammad the consequences of compromise would have been 
senous, eternally as well as temporally. These passages are possibly 
early Medinan’, 1 but, whatever the date of revelation, there seem 
to be no strong reasons for denying that they are connected with 
the satanic verses and their abrogation. Another verse (6. 137) 
may also be connected with these events; it states that though 
they’ (sc. the idolators) acknowledge God formally, in practice He 
is not so tully acknowledged as are the idols. That is the sort of 
fact which may have shown Muhammad that the compromise 
would not work. 

Sürat al-Käfirïn (109) is traditionally what Muhammad was told 
to give by way of answer to the suggestion that he should com- 
promise: ‘Say: O ye unbelievers, I serve not what ye serve, And 
ye are not servers of what I serve. . . . Ye have your religion and I 
have mine.’ This is a complete break with polytheism, and makes 
compromise impossible for the future. Two other passages are 
somewhat similar, though not so strong (6. 56 and 70), and the 
latter also speaks of the worship of idols as ‘going back upon our 
steps’. The fact that there are three separate passages suggests that 
the temptation to compromise was present to Muhammad for a 
considerable time. 

The precise teaching of the Qur’än about idols during the 
Meccan period is also worthy of note. The main purpose is appar- 
ently to show that worship of idols is pointless. Idols are powerless 
to benefit or harm a man, 2 and in particular they do not intercede 
on his behalf. 3 This will become clear on the Last Day, when 
their worshippers will appeal to them and they will disown them. 4 

1 Bell, Translation of Q. 2 6. 46, 70; 10. 19, 35: 17. 58; 21. 44. 

3 10. 19; 19. 90; 30. 10-12; 43. 86. 

4 16. 88 f.; 18. 50; 19. 84-86; 28. 62-63, 74 f. 
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I hese verses seem to be addressed to people whose religious views 
were in process of transition. The idolators are said to regard the 
objects ot their worship as ‘intercessors’ (10. 19), and this, if taken 
strictly, would imply that they recognized some higher being, and 
perhaps also that they accepted the Qur’anic doctrine of the Day 
of Judgement; but the iatter point cannot be taken as certain, since 
the statements about the attitude of the idols on the Last Day 
would have some effect even on those who did not fully accept the 
doctrine. Again, when the idolators are said to make jinn partners 
to God, this need not imply that the idolators regarded them as 
jinn; the Qur’än may express the matter thus because this was the 
view taken at the time by Muhammad and others who had aban- 
doned idol-worship. The Qur’anic attack on idols is thus not 
extreme at this pcriod; it does not assert their non-existence as 
supematural beings; but it was probably sufficient to cause serious 
doubts among those whose views on religion were already in a 
state of flux. 

The phrase Banät Allûh is a prominent object of attack. An 
argumentum ad hominem which occurs several times and is tradi- 
tionally connected with the abrogation of the satanic verses is that 
it is impossible that God should have only daughters when the 
Meccans have both sons and daughters and considered the daugh- 
ters inferior to the sons. 1 God cannot have any offspring at all 
since He has no spouse. 2 A careful distinction is made between 
children or offspring and servants; serv'ants perform commands 
and do not intercede. 3 Thus it seems to have been felt that the 
word banät implied or was capable of implying that the idols were 
roughly comparable with God. This w ? as w'hat chiefly was denied 
when the satanic verses w’ere abrogated. The other points were 
presumably added later, along wûth some miscellaneous arguments 
not mentioned above. 4 

The Qur’än thus fits in with what w r e learnt from the traditional 
accounts. Muhammad must have had sufficient success for the 
heads of Quraysh to take him seriously. Pressure was brought to 
bear on him to make some acknowledgement of the worship at the 
neighbouring shrines. He was at first inclined to do so, both in 

’ 16. 59-60; 37. 149; 43. 15 ff.; 53. 21-22. 

1 6. 100-1; cf. 17. 111. 1 21. 26-28; 7. 193-4; >9- 9i-95* 

4 21. 52 - 7 1 —Abraham’s trick; 6. 74, 80-82—Abraham and his father; 18. 48- 
49 —hostility of the jinn to men; 28. 71-73—argument about night and day; 
34. 26—challenge to show gods. 
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vi'ew of the material advantages such a course offered and because 
ît looked as if it would speedily result in a successful end to his 
mission. Eventually, however, through Divine guidance as he 
believed, he saw that this would be a fatal compromise, and he gave 
up the prospect of improving his outward circumstances in order to 
follow the truth as he sawit. The rejection of polvtheism was formu- 
lated in vigorous terms and closed the door to future compromise. 

Westerners tend to think that Muslims confuse religion and 
politics in an undesirable way (though, of course, this is not confined 
to Muslims; oriental Christians and others do much the same). Per- 
haps, however, the truth is that Muslims see the religious bearing 
of political questions more clearly than do Westerners. Muham- 
mad was concerned with social, political, and religious conditions 
in Mecca, but he treated the religious aspect as fundamental. Yet 
because he was dealing with live issues his religious decisions had 
political implications. If the stories of offers from the leading 
Quraysh are correct, then Muhammad must have been aware of 
the political aspects of his decisions, and in particular of his 
promulgation of the satanic verses and of the abrogating verses. 
Likewise he must have been aware, when he finally rejected com- 
promise by repeating Sürat al-Käfirïn, that there could be no 
peace with Quraysh unless they accepted the validity of his mis- 
sion. That further implied, according to Arab ideas of the authority 
of wisdom, accepting him as prophet, and therefore as the leading 
political figure; but Muhammad may not have been aware of all 
this to begin with. He doubtless accepted the Qur’anic view that 
he was only a warner, and sought for no more than a religious 
function. Yet in the circumstances, that is, in view of the Arab 
conception of what constituted fitness or worthiness to bear rule, 
this divorce between prophethood and political leadership could 
not be maintained. How could any secular leader carry out a 
policy if the word of God, or even the word of His prophet merely, 
was against it ? l'he mention of the goddesses is thus properly the 
beginning of the active opposition of Quraysh, and Sürat al- 
Käfirin, which seems so purely religious, made it necessary for 
Muhammad to conquer Mecca. 

2. THE ABYSSINIAN AFFAIR 

If the relative dating of events given in the letter of f Urwah 
quoted above is to be trusted, then the hijrah or ‘emigration’ to_ 
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Abyssinia took place after the public recitation of Sîirat al-Käfirïn 
with the abrogating verses. This order fits quite well the conclu- 
sions about the Abyssinian adventure to which we shall come on 
general grounds. 

(a) The Traditional Account 

The story as given by Ibn Hishäm 1 is as follows: 

Ibn Ishâq said: W'hen the Messenger of God (God bless and preserve 
him) saw the suffering which had come upon his companions, while he 
himselt, through his position with regard to God and to his uncle Abü 
Tälib, was untouched, and when he saw that he was unable to protect 
them from such suffering, he said to them, Why do you not go away to 
the land of the Abyssinians, for there is a king there under whom no one 
is wronged, and it is a land of uprightness; (and remain there) until God 
gives you relief from this present situation. At that the Muslims, com- 
panions of the Messenger of God (God bless and presene him), set 
out for the land of the Abyssinians through fear of trial (fitnah) and to 
escape to God witli their religion. This was the first hijrah which took 
place in Islam. The first Muslims to set out were . . . (the names of ten 
adult males and their dependants follow). 

These ten were the first of the Muslims to set out for Abyssinia 

90 

according to my sources. Ibn Hishäm said: Over them was 'Uthmän b. 
Maz'ün, according to what a scholar told me. Ibn Ishâq said: Then 
Ja'far b. Abï Tälib set out, and the Muslims followed him one after 
another and joined together in Abyssinia. Some of them had gone there 
with their families, others had gone alone without their families. . . . 

(Then follow the names of 83 adult males, including those in the first 
list.) 

On the basis of this account it is commonly said by later Muslim 
historians that there were two hijrahs to Abyssinia, and that certain 
persons, namely, those on the first list, took part in both. Some 
returned to Mecca and later took part in the hijrah to Medina; 
others did not return until the year a.h. 7 when they joined the 
Messenger of God at Khaybar. 

(b) The interpretation of the two lists 

The view that there were two separate and distinct emigrations 
to Abyssinia has been questioned by Western historians, notably 
Caetani 2 to whose treatment the following discussion is greatly 

1 208 ff. 

1 Ann. i, pp. 262-72; cf. Buhl, in Nöldeke-Festschri/t, Giessen, 1906, i. 13-22. 
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the abyssinian affair 

îndebted. T he main reason for rejecting the two hijrahs is that Ibn 

Ishäq, as reported both by Ibn Hishäm and by at-Tabarî, does not 

in fact say that there were two hijrahs. He says, ‘The first Muslims 

to set out were . .and gives a short list; then he continues, ‘Then 

Ja far b. Abï Tälib set out, and the Muslims followed him one 

after another. . . There is no mention of the first list returning in 

order to go back a second time; and the lists are not in order of 
• • • 

pnonty in travelling to Abyssinia, but follow the order of prece- 
dence in which names, w’e may presume, were arranged in the 
public registers of the caliphate. Abü Sabrah is said to have been 
first to arrive in Abyssinia; 1 and 'Amr b. Sa'id b. al-'Asis said to 
have gone two years after his brother Khälid; 2 such facts and the 
word tatäba'a (tollowed one after another, or consecutively) sug- 
gest that there were not two large parties but a number of smaller 
groups. The impression one gets from Ibn Ishäq is that there were 
two lists extant in his time of people who had gone to Abyssinia, 
but that he was uncertain about the exact relation of the two lists. 
If on the assumption that there was a single stream of emigrants, 
spread out possibly over years, and not two main parties, we are 
able to give a simple explanation of how there came to be two lists 
and what they were lists of, then that will go a long vvay to confirm 
the hypothesis ol the single successive hijrah. 

In the year a.h. 15 the caliph 'Umar revised the system whereby 
the Muslims received an annual grant from the public treasury in 
return for their services in war and administration. These annui- 
ties varied according to the date of a man’s adhesion to Islam, 
those who became Muslims earliest receiving most. In the new 
system of the year 15 the highest class after the wives and kinsmen 
of the Prophet was that of those who had fought at Badr. But it 
seems probable that at some previous time the highest class had 
been rather that of the Muhäjirün, those who had performed the 
hijrah. From references to disputes about the matter it is certain 
that to have one hijrah or two to one’s credit was a special honour 
and raised one to a higher rank in the new- nobility of Islam. 
These disputes can hardly have been an invention of later times, 
since they lost most of their point after the reform made by 'Umar. 
What actually happened may be reconstructed somewhat as 
follows. 

In the year 7 Muhammad specially wanted to strengthen his 

1 Tab. 1184. 3 IS, iv. 1. 73. >4- 
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position by gaining the support of the little group still in Abyssinia. 
He sent a messenger to assure them of a warm welcome and to 
escort them back, and they—or at least some of them—came. 
They were given a cordial welcome and a share in the spoils of 
Khaybar which Muhammad had just captured. It was probably 
at this time that the name hijrah was given to the Abyssinian 
adventure, and that doubtless by Muhammad himself as a justifica- 
tion for his more than generous treatment of Ja'far and his party; 
in virtue of their hijrah to Abyssinia these were presumably to be 
treated as muhâjirün and the equals of those to whom this title of 
distinction had hitherto been applied. Unfortunately this made it 
possible for some people, namely, those who had been in Abyssinia 
for a short time and had then made the hijrah from Mecca to 
Medina with Muhammad, to retort that they had two hijrahs to 
their credit. Muhammad managed to parry this to some extent: 
‘Well, so have the others; one to Abyssinia, and one from Abys- 
sinia to me .’ 1 When the first of the two lists mentioned above is 
closely scrutinized, it will be found that it is probably a somewhat 
incomplete list of those who made tw r o hijrahs, only they were not 
both to Abyssinia, but one to Abyssinia and one to Medina. Most 
of those w T ho were in Abyssinia and are also reckoned as having 
made the hijrah to Medina with Muhammad are in the longer 
forms of this first list . 2 

'Umar, the later caliph, appears to have been one of the chief 
opponents of this favourable treatment of those who had remained 
so long in Abyssinia. At least an account has been presen ed of an 
altercation between him and the w r ife of Ja'far b. Abï Tälib, in 
which Muhammad intervened . 3 This throws light on what is in- 
volved in the classifications selected by 'Umar for his revised 
scheme of annuities. There is no mention of either hijrah, and the 
result is that those who had returned from Abyssinia only at the 
time of the Khaybar expedition were tw r o classes below those who 
had fought at Badr. 

(c) The reasons for the emigration 

The above considerations, even if sound, do not greatly advance 
our understanding of the Abyssinian affair, for it is not so simple 

1 IS, iv. i. 79. 8; cf. viii. 205, foot. 

1 Bukhärï, 64. 38 (iii. 128 f.); tr. üi. 165. 


2 Cf. Excursus G. 
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as the standard Muslim accounts suggest. This will become evi- 
dent as we tr} f to answer the question, For what reason did so 
many Muslims emigrate to Abyssinia? 

The first possible answer is that they went to Abyssinia to avoid 
the hardships and persecution they faced in Mecca. 'l’his is implied 
in the letter of 'Urwah and in the account of Ibn Ishâq, although 
Muhammad is there made to take the initiative; one could hardly 
suggest that these early worthies of Islam were moved chiefly by 
fear ot suffering. In support of this answer it may be urged that 
those from Ibn Ishäq’s list of ‘early Muslims’ who did not go to 
Abyssinia belonged with two exceptions to the clans of Häshim, 
al-Muttalib, Zuhrah, Taym, and \Adï, either as full members or 
as confederates. These are the clans of the Hilf al-Fudül with 'Adi 
substituted for Asad, and it was apparently they who constituted 
the opposition to the groups round Makhzüm and 'Abd Shams in 
which the chief financial power lay. 1 The leading opponents of 
Muhammad belonged to the Makhzüm and 'Abd Shams groups, 
and their persecution of his follow r ers consistedin bringing pressure 
to bear on them from within the clan and even within the family. 
In the rival group, however, of Zuhrah, Taym, and the others, 
there w r ould not be—it may be argued—the same eagerness to 
persecute the followers of Muhammad, since he was primarily 
attacking the high finance which they also disliked, and therefore 
there would not be the same need for Muslim members of these 
clans to flee to Abyssinia. Of the two exceptions, al-Arqam (Makh- 
züm), though a young man, was apparently in a strong position— 
possibly head of his branch of the clan—since he was able to offer 
his house to the Muslims for a meeting-place, and therefore not so 
exposed to persecution as others. 'l’he other, Abü Ahmad b. Jahsh 
(confederate of 'Abd Shams), w r as a blind poet, and so in a special 
position; moreover Ibn Sa'd says he w r ent to Abyssinia, though Ibn 
Ishâq does not mention him. 

There seems to be something in this argument and in the answer 
in support of which it is given. But there is also a telling objection 
to that answer. If the Muslims wcnt to Abyssinia merely to avoid 
persecution, why did some of them remain there until a.H. 7, when 
they could safely have rejoined Muhammad in Medina? There is 
no record of Muhammad having told them to remain in Abyssinia 
after his own hijrah until he could provide for them adequately in 

1 Cf. I. 2 (a) above. 
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Medina; yet, had he done this, it would surely have been recorded. 
Any answer to this counter-question implies that the emigrants 
had some reason for what thev did other than avoiding persecution, 
and probabiy more important than that. 

A second possible reason for the emigration has been suggested 
by Western scholars. Noting that the earliest accounts speak of 
Muhammad’s initiative, they have ini’erred that he was concerned 
not so much to alleviate the physical hardships of his followers as 
to remove them from the danger of apostasy ; if they remained in 
Mecca exposed to family pressure, they might easily deny their 
ncw faith. Vet this second reason is no more satisfactory than the 
first. To what could it lead ? \\'hat grounds were there for expect- 
ing a reversal of fortune so that these people could safely return to 
Mecca ? Meanwhile, some of them were staunch Muslims and 
would probably not have been seduced from their religion; would 
it not have been better to keep them in Mecca where their example 
would have inspired others ? 

A third possible reason is that they went in order to engage in 
trade. Now, since some of them lived there for perhaps a dozen 
years, they must have had some source of livelihood, and that 
would almost certainly be some form of mercantile operations. 
'Umah speaks of Abyssinia as within the sphere of Meccan com- 
merce. Yet again this reason by itself is not sufficient to account 
for the actions of Muhammad and the Muslims, unless we suppose 
that in sheer despair they were abandoning all hopes of religious 
reform in Mecca, But, even if that was the attitude of the emi- 
grants, it was not the attitude of Muhammad. We must therefore 
look for further reasons. 

Fourthly, could it be that this was part of some subtle plan of 
Muhammad’s? Was he hoping to get military help from the 
Abyssinians, as his grandfather had possibly tried to get military 
support from Abrahah? They would probably not have been 
averse to an excuse for invading South Arabia in an attempt to 
recapture their lost dominion; and the Byzantine emperor—it was 
a year or two after the capture of Jerusalem by the Persians—would 
have approved of a diversion on the Persian flank. Or was Muham- 
mad hoping to make Abyssinia a base for attacking Meccan trade, 
as he did later from Medina ? Or was he attempting to develop an 
alternative trade route from the south to the Byzantine empire, 
out of reach of Meccan diplomacy, and so to break the monopoly 
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of the Meccan capitalists t It has been suggested above 1 that Mec- 
can po îcy was essentially one of neutrality, but Abyssinia doubt- 
ess tsapproved of Meccan readiness to trade vvith the Persians 
an was ready to do what it could to weaken Mecca economically. 
e story of how the Meccans sent two men as envoys to the 

egus is to be accepted, and would support the view that the 

emigration had economic and political implications. But the pre- 

cise nature of the mission and its result must remain matter for 

conjecture. It may have been successful in restraining the Negus 

rom giving acti\ e help to the Muslims by informing him of their 

wea 'ness in Mecca, even if it failed in its primary object (according 

to t e standard account) of gaining their repatriation. Once again, 

owever, this fourth reason, attractivc as it is in some respects, 

oes not explain why some ol the Muslims remaincd so long in 
Abyssinia. 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion that most weight must be 
attached to a fifth reason, namelv, that there was a sharp division 
of opinion within the embryonic Islamic community. After giving 
the first list of emigrants from Ibn Ishäq, Ibn Hishäm adds a note 
to *^e efïect that the leadcr was 'Uthmän b. Maz ön; and Ibn Sa'd 2 
records how ev r en in the Jähiliyah he avoided wine, and how, later, 
he wanted to introduce into Islam an ascetic note of which Mu- 
hammad disapproved. 'Uthmän originally came to Aluhammad 
with four friends, quite important men, and was doubtless the 
foremost of them. He is thus almost certainly to be regarded as 
the leader of a group within the Muslims which was in some sense 
a rival to the group led by Abû Bakr. The remark of 'Umar’s, 
mentioned by Ibn Sa'd, that, until after the deaths of Muhammad 
and Abü Bakr, he thought little of 'Uthmän because he died in his 
bed, is a relic of the rivalry between 'Uthmän b. MazTin and the 
group of Abü Bakr and 'Umar. 

There are also other hints of difïerences among the Muslims. 
Khälid b. Sa'ïd (of 'Abd Shams) was a very early Muslim vvho is 
said to have been the first to go to Abyssinia, 3 but he did not 
return till Khaybar; after Muhammad’s death he appears to have 
shown some hostility to Abü Bakr—probably another indication 
that there was a faction opposed to the latter. Interesting also is 
the case of al-Hajjäj b. al-Hârith b. Qays (Sahm); he is perhaps to 
be identified with al-Hârith b. al-IIârith b. Qays. He was taken a 

1 I. 2 (d). 1 iii. r. 286-91. 1 ISa'd, iv. 1. 67-72. 
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prisoner fighting against the Muslims at Badr; 1 but he also seems 
to have been one of the Muslims who emigrated to Abyssinia; 2 
the latter point is admittedly doubted by some of the Muslim 
authorities, but, in view of his later record, their doubts are under- 
standable and are not a reason for denying that he was an emi- 
grant. If one emigrant to Abyssinia adopted such an attitude, may 
not others have done so also ? There are a number for whose arrival 
in Medina no date is given in the sources. 3 Finally there is Nu'aym 
b. 'Abdalläh an-Nahhäm ('Adi); he seems to have been the leadir.g 
man in the tribe of 'Adl, and he and Abü Bakr were the most 
prominent men among the ‘early Muslims’ who did not go to 
Abyssinia. But a coolness seems to have sprung up between him 
and the main body, which was primarily Abü Bakr’s party; at 
least he did not go to Medina until a.h. 6. Perhaps it was in part 
facts like this that 'Urwah had in mind when he said ‘some were 
seduced’; of course 'Urwah is not an unbiassed witness, since his 
father, a2-Zubayr b. al-'Awwâm, had followed in the footsteps of 
'Uthmän b. Maz'ün, and he may not be accurate about motives 
and relative dating. 

The conclusion of this discussion of reasons for the emigration 
is that, in so far as all the emigrants had the same reason—which 
is not a necessary assumption—it was the fifth. We need not sup- 
pose, however, that the difference of opinion had reached extreme 
lengths nor that the other reasons were entirely inoperative. Prob- 
ably what happened was something like this. 

The emigrants to Abyssinia were apparently men with genuine 
religious convictions. These convictions had in some cases been 
firmly held even before Muhammad came fon\ard as a prophet, 
as by 'Uthmän b. Maz'ûn and by 'Ubaydalläh b. Jahsh (who 
became a Christian in Abyssinia). Such men would be disinclined 
to accept the policy of Abu Bakr, with the probable implication 
that Abü Bakr was to be second in command to Muhammad. 
What that policy was we can only conjecture. It may have been 
the insistence that Muhammad must be accepted as political as 
well as religious leader because of the socio-political implications 
of the message he proclaimed. Those who remained in Mecca 
belonged to clans which (with the possible exception of 'Adï) 
would be most ready to follow a leader from the clan of Hâshim 

* IH, 514; IHajar, Ifdbah, i, no. 1608. 

2 IS, iv. x. 144. 


3 Cf. Excursus H. 
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in vievv of the old Hilf al-FudüI. VVhatever Abü Bakr's policy, 
Muhanunad no doubt came to approve of it. 

The statement that Muhammad took the initiativc mav be an 
attempt to conceal base motives among those who abandoned him 
în Mecca; but it is not necessary to interpret the data in this vvay. 
It is in accordance vvith Muhammad’s character that he should 
quickly ha\'e become avvare of the incipient schism and taken steps 
to heal it by suggesting the journey to Abyssinia in furtherance ot 
some plan to promote the interests of Islam, of vvhose precise 
nature we remain unaware since in its ostensible aim it met with 
little success. 1 he comparatively speedy reconciliation with Lth- 
män and the others who returned to Mecca before the hijrah to 
Medina at least suggests that there was never a complete break 
between them and Muhammad. Certainly they came in the end to 
accept Muhammad’s leadership and the special position of Abü 
Bakr, and fought bravely as Muslims at Badr. 

3. THE MANCEUVRES OF THE OPPOSITION 

While the details given by Ibn Hishâm and at-Tabarî for the 
rest of the Meccan period are meagre, they do giv'e a tolerably 
consistent picture of the outward manifestations ot the opposition 
to Muhammad. This is in keeping with that derived trom the 
Qur ân but not identical with it. Allowance must be made tor 
exaggerations in certain directions, but there is probably less ot 
this than has often been supposed by Western writers. 

(a) Persecution of Muslims 

The following description of Abü Jahl by Ibn Ishâq' seems to 
be free from exaggeration. 

It was the wicked Abû Jahl who used to incite the men of Quraysh 
against them ( sc . the Muslims). VVhen he heard of the conversion ot a 
man of high birth with powerful friends, he criticized him vigorously 
and put him to shame. ‘You have left your father’s religion,' he said, 
‘although he is a better man than you; we shall make your prudence 
appear folly and your judgement unsound, and we shall bring your 
honour Iow.’ If he was a merchant, he said, ‘By God, we shall see that 
your goods are not sold and that your capital is lost’. lf he was an 
uninfluential person, he beat him and incited people against him. 

Thus it is not asserted that Abü Jahl’s persecution of the 

1 IH, 206 f. 
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Muslims was more sevcre than verbal attacks on influential persons, 
economic pressure on lesser men, and bodilv violence towards 
those without any influential backing. As most of the clans of 
Quraysh were sufhciently strong to cause serious inconvenience, 
if not worse, to anyone who maltreated a clansman or confederate, 
those exposed to phvsical violence were ver\' few and comprised 
slaves and persons without any clear clan connexion (like Khabbäb 
b. al-Aratt). Clansmen and confederates could be formally dis- 
owned by the clan, though this tended to lower the clan’s honour. 
This seems to have happened to Abü Bakr, since we find him 
accepting the protection of Ibn ad-Dughunnah, 1 and we also hear 
of Talhah and him being bound together. In any case his clan, 
Taym, was not powerful. Muhammad may also have been depriv r ed 
ot clan protection at the time of his visit to at-Tä’if, for he was 
badly handled there, and before he re-entered Mecca he appealed 
to members of other clans for protection. 

It is doubtless actions like those of Abü Jahl which the sources 
have in mind when they speak of the seduction or trial ( fitnah , 
yaftinü) to which the Muslims were subjected. This is not, how- 
ever, severe persecution. r I’he point is confirmed by a study of the 
details in Ibn Hishâm, at-Tabarï, and lbn Sa'd’s biographies, for 
what are mentioned there are presumably the worst cases and not 
average ones. All goes to suggest that the persecution was slight. 
The accusations made by Western scholars that the extent of 
persecution has been exaggerated thus hardly apply to the earliest 
sources. Perhaps the chief instances of exaggeration would be 
those cases where it serves to clear a man from a possible charge 
of apostasy. 

The materials at our disposal illustrate the different manifesta- 
tions of opposition mentioned in the passage from lbn Ishäq. 
Muhammad was attacked v r erbally and subjected to minor insults, 
such as having his neighbours’ rubbish and waste dumped at his 
door; the unpleasantness possibly increased after the death of 
Abû Tälib. 2 The reduction of Abü Bakr’s capital from 40,000 to 
5,000 dirhams between his conversion and the Hijrah 3 vvas 
probably mostly due to economic pressure such as Abü Jahl 
threatened and not to the purchase of slaves as is stated in 
Ibn Sa'd, since a slave cost only about 400 dirhams. 4 'i’he most 

1 IH, 245 f. 1 ih, 183-5; Tab. 1198 f. 

3 IS, iii. 1. 122. 4 Cf. IS, iii. 1. 27. 21. 
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notable examples of bodily violence were the sufferings of the 
s a\es 1 e Bilâl and 'Amir b. Fuhayrah.’ Closely akin to this was 

b ^ USai °/ a }~ b. ^ä’il to pay a legitimate debt to Khabbäb 
a * rat h" ^et a fourth tvpe of persecution might be named 
t e application ot pressure (including physical measures) to 
mem ers even of influential clans and families by fathers, uncles, 
3,1 u hrothers - ^ ^e treatment of al-\Valïd b. al-Walïd, Sala- 
E b , . Hisham ' and 'Ayyâsh b. Abî Rabî'ah by Abü Jahl and 
°t er kinsmen is perhaps the best-known instance, 3 but several 
ot ers are to be tound in the pagesof IbnSa'd. The man-handling 
o t e confederate 'Ammär b. Yâsirand his family by B. Makhzüm 4 
IS £, rubah ^ t0 he re garded as falling under this head. 

e P ers ecution of the Muslims was thus mostly of a mild 
nature. The system of security in force in Mecca—the protection 
y each clan of its members—meant that a Muslim could not be 
seriously molested by a member of another clan, even though his 
own clan had no liking for Islam; failure to defend a clansman 
attacked by an outsider was a stain on the honour of the clan. 

1 hus persecution was limited to (0) cases where clan-relationships 
were not affected, as when the persecutors were fellow clansmen or 
the victim had not effective protection from any clan, and (ä) 
actions not considered in the traditional code of honour, such as 
the economic measures and perhaps also verbal and other minor 
insults that affected only the individual and not his clan. 'I’his very 
limited persecution was perhaps sufficient to give a fillip to the 
nascent Islam, but not sufficient to deter any serious believer. It 
may even have strengthened Islam by causing converts of poor 
quality to apostatize. 

(b) Pressure on B. Häshim 

What made it possible for Muhammad to continue preaching 
in Mecca until 622 despite opposition from powerful members of 
the community was the system of security just described. The 
chief of the clan of Häshim at this time was Muhammad’s uncle 
Abü Tâlib w r ho, though he was not a Muslim, was ready to accord 
to Muhammad the full protection due to a member of the clan. 
Ihe leaders of Quraysh, headed by Abü Jahl, appealed more than 
once, it would seem, to Abü Tâlib either to stop Muhammad pro- 
claiming his new religion or else to withdraw his protection from 

1 IH, 205, &c. 2 IS, iii. 1. 116. 3 IH, 206, &c. 4 IH, 206. 
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him. Abö Tâlib, however, refused to do either of these things, and 
managed to secure the approval of the clan for the course he 
adopted. 1 (The clan of al-Muttalib, though formally separate, 
joined with Hâshim for many purposes and acted as if they were 
one clan.) 

To uphold the honour of the clan would in itself be a sufficient 
reason for Abü Tälib’s acting in this way; but there was probably 
more in the matter than that. It has been noticed above that the 
clan of Häshim seems to have been going down in the world 
during the previous decades. To abandon one of their best younger 
men at this stage would have been a serious loss of strength, and 
the implied confession of weakness would have still further im- 
paired their position. Moreover, underlying the question of Mu- 
hammad and the honour of the clan there was probably also a 
question of economic policy. The movement led by Muhammad, 
though primarily religious, impinged upon economic matters, and 
m this respect it could perhaps be regarded as continuing the 
attitude of the Hilf al-Fudül of opposition to unscrupulous mono- 
polists. To this extent Muhammad might be regarded as con- 
tinuing the traditional policy of Hâshim, and it would therefore 
not be surprising if he also received a certain measure of general 
support from his clan. It is noteworthy that Abü Tâlib also gave 
protection to another Muslim, Abü Salamah b. 'Abd al-Asad, his 
sister’s son, who belonged to the clan of Makhzüm, 2 and that Abü 
Lahab supported him in this. 

The case of Abü Lahab is interesting since he yielded to the 

pressure that was being exerted upon the clan of Häshim. He was 

a younger brother of Abü Tälib, but he had managed to marry 

a sister of Abu Sufyän, one of the principal men of 'Abd Shams 

and after a.h. 2 the principal leader of Mecca as a whole. When 

the opposition against Muhammad hardened, he took his stand 

with his wife’s clan against his nephew. It was doubtless about 

this time that the engagement of Muhammad’s daughters to his 

two sons was broken off. We may suppose that Abü Lahab’s line 

of conduct was influenced by his business relations w’ith 'Abd 
Shams. 

Eventually Muhammad’s opponents, foiled in their attempt to 
detach him from his clan, managed to bring together a grand 
alliance of nearly all the clans of Quraysh against Häshim (with 

1 IH, 168-70; Tab. 1178-80. 2 IH, 244. 
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one hand, this was a stage in the campaign 
agamst Muhiammad; but on the other hand, it was also a stage in 
t e a ggrandizement of Makhzüm and their associated clans at the 
expense of the Hilf al-Fudûl, for it involved the disruption of the 
atter. The poem of Abü Tälib with Ibn Ishäq’s notes 1 is impor- 
tant confirmatory evidence. Even if some of it is a later forger> r , 

n J. UC _ ^ ave been written by someone familiar with the state 
o a airs in Mecca at this time, and may very well be a genuine 
wor of Abu Tâlib himself. Some of the names mentioned are 


Wh USUa ^^ ' nc luded in the lists of opponents of Muhammad. 

at is most important is that the mcn who are reproached for 
turning against Iläshim are all members of clans in the Hilf al- 
u.ül. Their names, if we accept Ibn Ishäq’s identifications, are: 
rom Abd Shams, Asld and his son, Abü Sufyän, Abu ’l-Walïd 
tbah; from Iaym, 'Uthmän b. 'Ubaydalläh and Qunfudh b. 
mayr b. Jud'än; from Zuhrah, Ubajy or al-Akhnas b. Sharïq 
and al-Aswad b. 'Abd Yaghüth; from al-Härith b. Fihr, Subay'; 
from Asad, Navvfal b. Khuwaylid; from Nawfal, Abü 'Amr and 
Mut im. Moreover these men are reproached for allying them- 
selves vvith the old enemy: al-Ghayätil or B. Sahm, B. Khalaf or 
B. Jumah, and Makhzüm. 


With the formation of the grand alliance a boycott of the clans 
°f Häshim and al-Muttalib was instituted. None of the other clans 
was to have any business dealings with them, and there was to be 
no întermarriage. This boycott was apparently maintained for 
over two years, though perhaps not always with absolute strict- 
ness, since various members of the boycotting clans were closely 
related to Häshim by marriage. If Häshim w r as able to maintain 
îts own caravans to Syria, it would possibly be not too badly off; 
at any rate there is no record of any complaint, and that tends to 
confirm the point that the giving of protection to Muhammad was 
not the sole reason for the dispute. 

According to Ibn Ishäq’s account of the end of the boycott, 2 the 
initiative vvas taken by Hishäm b. 'Amr (of 'Amir), and he was 
supported by Zuhayr b. Abï Umayyah (Makhzüm), al-Mut'im b. 
'Adï (Nawfal), and Abü ’l-Bakhtarî and Zam'ah b. al-Asvvad (both 
of Asad). In the assembly of Quraysh, hovvever, it w r as Zuhayr who 
rose first. His mother was 'Ätikah bint 'Abd al-Muttalib, and Abü 
Tälib vvas his maternal uncle, so that he had reasons of affinity for 


1 IH, 172-8. 


2 IH, 247-9. 
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helping Hüshim. It is noteworthy that in the poem of Abö Tâlib’s 
mentioned above' the highest praise is given to Zuhayr for coming 

to the assistance of Hâshim; and that may well refer to this 
incident. 

Once again it is important to notice the clans to which these five 

belonged, tor this gives us some clue to the nature of the opposition 

within the grand alliance. Zuhayr was presumably moved primarily 

by the tie ot blood; but as a member of Makhzüm he was a most 

suitable person to lead the attack on a policy inaugurated mainly 

by members of that clan. 'J’he others, however, were probably 

moved chiefly by other factors. Thev belonged to the clans of 

Navvfal, Asad, and 'Amir, which had joined the grand alliance, but 

had not been members of the old Ahläf, which probably consti- 

tuted the inner circle. The absence of the other members of the 

Hilf al-Fudül is probably not significant except that of 'Abd 

Shams; but the latter suggests that this clan was now coming to 

have very close business relations with Makhzüm and in conse- 

quence common interests, and that these rather than traditional 

alliances were now moulding its policy. If we may hazard a guess 

about the motives of the boycott-breakers, it would be that with 

the passage of time they had realized that the grand alliance and 

the boycott vvere strengthening the position of the strong clans 

which aimed at establishing monopolistic controls over Meccan 

trade, and were consequently weakening the position of the other 
clans. 

M ith the death of Abü Tälib after the end of the boycott 
Muhammad’s relations with his cîan passed into a new phase; but 
this topic belongs to the next chapter. 

( c ) Off eTS °f compromise to Muhammad 

There is an interesting reference, placed by both Ibn Ishâq and 
at-Tabarï after the beginning of the boycott, but probably earlier, 
to an attempt by some of the leading men of Mecca to get Muham- 
mad to agree to a compromise. At-Tabarl has two forms of the 
story, and Ibn Ishäq a third; 2 at-Tabarï’s second version is said to 
come from Ibn Ishäq, but does not occur in Ibn Hishâm’s recen- 
sion. Apparently what happened was that four men met Muham- 
mad and offered him wealth and influence if he would cease 
reviling their idols; they would worship God, and he was to 
1 From IH, 172-8. 1 Tab. 1191; IH, 239. 
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acknowledge the idols. Such a compromise, as was said above, 
would have been fatal to Muhammad’s claims, and he vvisely 
rejected it. I he identity of the four men is interesting. They were: 
al-Walïd b. al-Mughïrah (Makhzöm), al-'As b. Wä’il (Sahm), al- 
' sv ' a d al-Muttalib (Asad), Umavyah b. Khalaf (Jumah). Three 
of these were leaders of clans belonging to the Ahläf, the old rivals 
of Hâshim and the Hilf al-Fudöl; and this tends to confirm the 
authenticity of this report. The mention of al-Walïd suggests that 
this event may have taken place before Abü Jahl assumed the 
leadership of Makhzüm, and therefore before the beginning of the 
boycott; the motive would then be a realization that Muhammad’s 
prophethood, if accepted, would inevitably lead to his political 
leadership. It is also possible, however, that the event occurred 
after the beginning of the boycott, as the sources place it, and that 
the four men were not in entire agreement with the policy of the 
boycott. Al-Walîd, as an older man, could not have regarded 
Muhammad as a serious personal rival, as AbQ Jahl may have 
done; and he might also have been more genuinelv concerned 
about the worship of idols. The offer, if genuine, would imply that 
these men realized something of Muhammad’s gifts as a statesman. 

4. THE WITNESS OF THE QUR’ÄN 

1 he Qur’än, as Caetani noticed, 1 tends to confirm the impression 
received from a critical study of the early historians that the 
persecution of the Muslims was mild and did not include any 
acts strictly forbidden by custom. The frequent references in 
the Qur’än to Muhammad’s opponents are largely concerned with 
their verbal criticisms of his message and of himself. There is, as 
we shall see, mention of plots and schemes against Muhammad 
and the Muslims, but hardly of anything that really merits the 
name of persecution. The verbal criticisms may have started long 
before the affair of the satanic verses; they certainly seem to belong 
to strata of the Qur’än earlier than those where idols are mentioned 
and where it is asserted that God has no children. 

(a) Verbal criticisms of the message 

The form of criticism referred to most frequently in the Meccan 
passages is criticism of the resurrection. The Meccans, regarding 
the body as an essential part of the man, could not conceive how 

1 Anu. i, p. 244. 
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a human body could possibly bc restored to life after it had 
mouldered in the grave. This seemed to them to be a crushing 
retort to Muhammad’s assertions. 

And when they are reminded, they do not keep it in mind, 

And when they see a sign, they seek to make fun, 

And say: 'This is nothing but magic manifest; 

” hen we die and become dust and bones, are we to be raised up, 

And our fathers of olden time as well?’* 

While this question may have been asked chiefly for polemical 
reasons, it was in fact in line with the real beliefs of the Meccans. 

1 hey say: ‘There is nothing but this present life of ours; we die and 
we live, and it is only Time (or Fate) which destroys us.’ (45. 23 de.) 

Again and again in the Qur’ân they are reproached for disregarding 
the future life and thinking only of prosperity in this life. 

The passage trom Sûrah 37 quoted above also illustrates a 
further point sometimes connected with the one just mentioned. 
The Meccans described this restoring to life of mouldering bodies 
as magic; and the word ‘magic’ seems to have had the connotation 
that the thing was a trick and not genuine. 2 This thought probably 
lies at the back of most of the references to magic in the Qur’än, 
though it is also possible that some of them, and especially those to 
Muhammad as a magician, refer rather to the process of revelation. 

The Qur*än is not concerned with resurrection in abstraction, 
but only with resurrection as implicit in the judgement of the Last 
Day and the resulting etemal reward and punishment. The ques- 
tion about mouldering bodies was doubtless popular with the 
opponents of Muhammad because it seemed to them to be a 
telling objection to the whole eschatological doctrine. The Qur’än 
makes it clear that they rejected that doctrine in its entirety, 
though the references are mostly brief. 3 This brevity suggests that 
the mouldering bodies may have bulked more largely in popular 
discussion, but the rejection of judgement would have more serious 
practical consequences, since it would mean that the sanction that 

was being introduced for the code of individual behaviour would 
remain inefïective. 

* 3~*7 c î Cf. 79. jod; 75, 3 f. c; 56. 46-48 ed; 44. 34 f. c; 50. 2 f. d; 
19 - 7 c > 23- 37~39 E î 23. 84 f. ef; 17. 52-54 ce; 17. 100 E?; 27. 69 c? ; 32. 9 c. 

52 . 15 c; 43. 29 e. 

Cf. 74. 47 e ?; 83. 10 f. e? ; 52. 11-14 c; 37. 20 f. c; 37. 50 f. e; 25. 12 d; 
107. 1 E?. 
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Disbelief in the Last Day probablv also was behind the question 

resse to Muhammad, ‘\\’hen is the Hour?’ 1 The Qur’än has 
answers to this question, or at least responses which parrv it, but 
^ a y a\e caused embarrassment to Muhammad, which was 
^Th ^ ^ a * m questioners. 

, . f man y passages in the Qur’än which speak about God’s 
signs appear to be the response or reaction to the difficulty about 
e resurrection of the body. 'l’he Qur’än regards God’s creation 
man through the process ot conception and the slow develop- 
ment o the embryo in the womb and His subsequent provision 
or sustaining man’s life as a ‘sign’ that He is also able to restore 
im t0 ^ e after he has lain in the grave. While some of the ‘sign 
passages are chiedy concerned with showing God’s existence and 
! s P°" er in general, there are others that make it clear that the 

* m P°rtance ot many of the signs was as evidence of God’s 
abiuties to restore men’s bodies. 

Does man think that he will be left roaming at will ? 

\Vas he not a drop of semen emitted in desire? 

Then he was a blood-clot; and He created and formed him; 

And made of him the two sexes, the male and the female. 

Is not 1 hat One able to restore the dead to life ? 2 

Needless to say, the stubborn opponents of Muhammad and of 
the religion he preached were not convinced by the signs, and dis- 
belief in the signs is added to the other forms of disbelief. 3 Some- 
times apparently the unbelievers retorted to the mention of signs 
by saying, ‘Produce our fathers, then’. 4 Sometimes they dismissed 
the signs as ‘old-world tales’ ( asätlr al-au'U'alïti). 5 The phrase 
occurs a number of times in the Qur’än, and many of the instances 
may have behind them this criticism of the signs and the theodicy 
implied in them. 

All the criticisms of the content of the Qur’än that have been 
mentioned so far âre various aspects of the attack upon its eschato- 
logical teaching. This emphasis on eschatology in the discussions 
between Muhammad and his opponents tends to confirm the view 
maintained in chapter III that some teaching about the Last Day 
was part of the primary message of the Qur’än. This whole line 
of thought is summed up in the word takdhib, ‘unbelief’ in the 

1 79 - 42-44 C; 51. 12 D?; 36. 48 c; 67. 25 f.?; 21. 39-41 c; 17. 53 c?. 

1 75 - 36-40 c. Cf. 79. 27-33 c; 56. 57-73 c; 50. 6-11 B; 19. 68 c; 36. 77~ 8 3 
ce; 17. 52-54 c?. 1 90. 19 c; 78. 28 c; &c. 4 45. 24 de. 5 83. 13 K ?. 
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sense ot ‘counting talse’ (as distinct from kufr which is ‘unbelief’ 
as contrasted with Imän or 'faith’). One can ‘disbelieve’ or ‘count 
false the resurrection, the Last Day, the future life, thesigns and, 
more generallv, the warning and the message. Sometimes theobject 
ot attack is unbeliet and unbelievers without qualification, takdhïb 
and mukadhdhibûn\ and the latter term comes to be a synonym for 
Muhammad’s opponents. 

I he other main focus of discussion in respect of the content of 
the revelation was the question of idols and the unitv of God. 
Here it was rather the Qur’än that took the initiative in attack, 
while the pagans of Mecca were on the defensive. Something has 
been said in the first section of this chapter about this point, so 
that it need not be treated again here. Mention may be made, 
however, of the appeal to the customs of the fathers. The Meccans 
(and others) are represented as saying that they found their fathers 
following a certain religion and that the wisest course for them- 
selves is to follovv in their fathers’ footsteps. 1 This is not explicitly 
an accusation against Muhammad of deviating from the way of 
the fathers, but that was perhaps implied. It has the outward 
appearance of being rather a defensive position; they are not 
prepared to follow Muhammad even though he brings them better 
guidance, and they refer to the customs of the fathers as a justifica- 
tion in general terms of their conservative attitude. 

Part of the point of the stories of the prophets which occupy so 
much of the Meccan passages of the Qur’än is that they are a 
counterblast to this claim to follow in the steps of the forefathers. 
T he Muslims must have felt they were deserting their ancestors, 
especially vvhen asked difficult questions about the present or 
f uture state of deceased pagans. r l he stories of the prophets doubt- 
less helped them to realize that, as followers of a prophet, they 
had a distinguished spiritual lineage. Thus these stories served not 
merely to encourage the Muslims; they also corresponded roughly 
to the mafäkhir where the poet boasted of the excellence of his 
tribe a common feature of pre-Islamic poetry—and so helped 
the Muslims to realize that they were members of a community 
with roots deep in the past. 2 

* 43 - 21-23 c ?; cf. 2r. 54 DE. 

M r. S* m . VOn . Grünebaum, Von Muhammads Wirkung und Originalität , in 
" te *“ Ze ' tschri ft f ür die Kunde des Morgenlandes , xliv, 1937, pp. 29-50, esp. 
44 > Rudi Paret, Das Geschichtsbild Alohammeds , in Die IVelt als Geschichte, 

l 95 l * PP* 214-24, esp. 217 f. 
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It is notew orthv that there is no overt criticism ot the insistence 
on generosity in the priman’ message of the Qur'än. '1 his is 
possibly due to the fact that, though thc practice of the pagans did 
not exemplify the virtues cominended in the Qur'ân but rather the 
vices castigated, they did not feel inclined in public to make a 
theoretical defence of their practice. To be selfish is one thing; to 
uphold selfishness as an ideal is another. We need not suppose 
C a bad conscience on the matter, though a tew 

o t e more sensitive may have felt some twinges. They need only 
a\e been aware of the fact that their conduct, while not tormally 
breaking any accepted rules, was contrarv to the spirit of the 
traditional Arab code of honour. If this is correct, then it tends to 
show that the Qur'än does not set out a completely new morality, 
ut extends the traditional Arab ethical conceptions to circum- 
stances and conditions outside the range of the nomad’s experience. 

(b) Verbal cnticisms of Muhammad's prophethood 

Besides criticisms of the message there are criticisms of the 
messenger—criticisms of Muhammad’s claim to have received 
revelations from God and of the process oi revelation. 1 he belief 
that the words which came to him were a revelation trom God must 
have been present to Muhammad from a very early period, what- 
cver the precise forrn of the original experience of receiving a 
revelation; and the claim that this was so must have been involved 
in his public preaching from the first. Some ot the early passages 
of the Qur’ân record attempts of the opposition to discomfit 
Muhammad by suggesting other explanations ot his experiences 
than that they ‘came down’ from God. 

The commonest allegation against Muhammad was apparently 
that he was majnün , mad, or, more precisely, possessed by jinn. 
But they also suggested that he was a kûhin or soothsayer, 2 a säJitr 
or magician-sorcerer, 3 and a shä'ir or poet. 4 It is difficult to think 
ourselves back into the mentality of the pagan Meccans when they 
used these words; but from the Qur’anic handling of the matter 
and from many facts recorded elsewhere 5 the main points are 
clear. l’hose who made allegations of this kind did not deny that 
Muhammad’s experiences had in some scnse a supernatural cause, 

1 Cf. 8i. 22 u; 68. 2 c; &c. 2 69. 42 B î 52. 29 «?. 

3 3 8. 3 c. 4 69 - 4» B ;52. 3o B?;&c. 

5 Cf. A. Guillaumc, Prophecy and Divination, lecture 6; D. B. Macdonaiu, 
The Religious Attitude and Lije in Jslam, Chicago, 1 Qog, esp. pp. 24-36. 
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but they implied that this was either a demonic being or a super- 
natural power of low grade, quite other than the Power that con- 
trols the universe. Lven the assertion that Muhammad was a poet 
had this reference to the supernatural, since the view of his con- 
tcmporaries was that the poet has a familiar spirit or jinn; we 
actually find the phrase shair rnajnûn , poet possessed, in the 
Qur än. 1 These assertions about the origin of the revelations had 
the consequence that the warnings and other matter contained in 
the revelations need not be taken seriously; they w r ere not necessa- 
rily true. The underlying thought is probably that the supernatural 
beings who produce or bring the revelations may be either malevo- 
lent or Iacking in knowledge. These allegations may have been 
made solely in order to discredit Muhammad and not because the 
people vvho made them believed in them; but on the whole it is 
most Iikely that they thought they were true. To these charges the 
Qur än usually gives the lie direct; indeed, in some cases the 
charges are inferred from the denial. There are two interesting 
passages, however, where the reality of Muhammad’s visions is 
put fonvard as a refutation of the suggestion of demonic origin. 2 
These have been discussed in another context, and mere reference 
to them will suffice here. 

A second attempt by opponents to account for the revelations 
was the assertion that they were a completely human production, 
the work either of Muhammad himself or of a human assistant. 3 
If these passages are from the Medinan period, 4 one can easily 
imagine such charges being made by the Jews of Medina. But the 
traditional accounts regard this accusation as having been made 
during the Meccan period, and name several persons who were 
supposed to have helped Muhammad. s The historian will acknow- 
ledge Muhammad’s complete sincerity in his belief that the revela- 
tions came to him from outside himself, and wiil also admit as a 
possibility that prior to the revelation Muhammad heard some of 
the stories recounted or alluded to in the Qur’än from the alleged 
informants; and he vvill then leave it to the theologian to effect 
some sort of reconciliation. In any event, whether there was any 
justification for the charge, it is a fact that the charge was made, 
and made with a view to discrediting Muhammad and his mission. 

1 37 * 35 c. 

5 E; 32, 2 E; 16. 103-5 ed. 

5 Cf. Sale and Wherry on x6. 105. 


2 81. 15-27 b; 53. 1-18 b. 
4 Bell, Translation of Q. 
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These allegations that Muhammad invented the message with 
uman help are, of course, distinct from the charge, which occurs 
în several passages where magic is mentioned, 1 that the revelations 

a /" e ? man s P eec ^- I n these latter cases the thought is perhaps that 

t c r ythmic and assonanced prose is a spell produced by the 

sorcerer from his esoteric knowledge, and in this sense human; 

ut he was doubtless supposed to have received the know : ledge 
from the jinns. 

A third line of attack was to say that Muhammad was not the 
sort of person to whom revelations would come. He was not suffi- 
ciently important, 2 and so when he appeared and made his claims 
nien simply ridiculed him. 3 Once again such remarks are not to 
e taken as impartial statements of fact. The narratives about the 
prophets are commonly taken to reflect Muhammad’s circum- 
stances; and we find Thamüd saying to Sälih that he was one of 
whom they had good hopes, 4 and Midian address Shu'ayb as ‘the 
clement, the right-minded one’, s even although a little later they 
say, we see thee to be weak amongst us, and were it not for thy 
company we should stone thee; to us thou art not of much 
account’. 6 These assertions of Muhammad’s unimportance must, 
one would think, have been made originally at Mecca, since by 
the time he had settled in Medina he had acquired a certain 
importance. The references to the followers of other prophets as 
vile or slaves 7 perhaps indicate a taunt against Muhammad; but 
the point cannot be pressed. 

It was presumably another type of opponent who expected 
revelation to have supernatural accompaniments observable by all. 
When they saw that Muhammad was no more than a human being, 
they argued that he could not be a messenger from God. 

They say: ‘We shall not give thee credence till thou causest for us to 
bubble up from the earth a spring; 

Or until thou hast a garden of palm and vine, and thou cause in the 
midst of it rivers to gush forth; 

Or until thou cause the heaven to fall upon us in fragments as thou hast 
said, or thou producest God and the angels assenting; 

Or until thou hast a house of ornamental work, or thou ascendest into 
the heaven; nor shall we give credence to thy ascent until thou 
bringest down to us a writing which we may read.’ Say: ‘Glory be to 
my Lord! am I anything but a human bcing (sent) as a messenger?’ 

1 74. 24 n?; 21. 3 e; 38. 3 c; &c. 1 43. 30 E. 3 25. 43 de. 4 11.650. 

s ii. 89 c?. 6 n. 93 c-e-}-. 7 26. 111 c-E; 23. 49 e; &c. 
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Nothing prevents the people from believing when the guidance has 
come to them, but that they say: ‘Hath God sent a human being as 
a messenger ? ’ 1 

I here is some variation in the precise nature of what is expected 
or demanded, but the underlying assumption is always the same, 
namely, that the Divine can only be manifested in time through a 
disturbance of the natural order. The old Semitic idea that the 
righteous prosper in this world may also have been present. 
Another criticism—the question why the revelation did not come 

to Muhammad all at once 2 —may belong to the same train of 
thought. 

Coupled with some of the above assertions there appears to 
have been a criticism of Muhammad’s motives, if we may judge 
from what is said about Noah. 3 

But the nobility, those of his people who disbelieved, said: ‘This is only 
a man like yourseives who wishes to gain pre-eminence over you; if 
God had willed, He would have sent angels; we never heard of this 
among our fathers of old. 

He is only a man possessed; v. ait and see (what befalls him) for a time.’ 

Most of the phrases used here fit in best with the situation in 
Mecca and the mentality of its people; and the Meccan leaders’ 
otïer to Muhammad of wealth and position, if authentic, shows 
that it had occurred to them to credit him vvith ambition. His 
rejection of this offer, however, and the general tenour of his 
conduct at Mecca make it improbable that political ambition was 
among his dominant motives. The Qur’än, too, insists again and 
agam that he is only a warner. His function is simply to warn 
people that there is a Judgement followed by eternal reward or 
punishment. How’ they respond to the warning is their own respon- 
sibility; they have been warned! In one passage it is expressly 
stated that Muhammad is not a musayfir, that is, a person who has 
some sort of control over other people. 4 The further insistence 
that Muhammad, like other prophets, does not seek any reward 
from men but only from God, doubtless is a reaction to this 
accusation of self-seeking. 5 Finally, a passage, apparently from the 

* * 7 * 92-96 E?; cf, 21. 7 f. d; 25. 8 f. de; 25. 22 f. de; 26. 154 C-E; 41. 13 c. 

* *«" 1 * 1 * 3 » 2 * ^ C_E ' 4 22 c * 

38. 86 c; cf. 36. 20 c; 26, vv. 109, 127, 145, &c., c-e; ii. 31 and 53 c-E; 

12. 104 c?. 
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JmH ^ edin ? n P er ‘ 0< ^> indicates the acceptance of the political 
crs ip uhich had come to Muhammad as conferred by God. 

i th ^ estow * avour upon those who had been held weak 

heritor t0 ma ^ e *^ ern i ea ders, and to make them the in- 

rp • 1 

o gt\e t em position in the land, and to let Pharaoh, Hämän, and their 
s see rom them the very thing they were on their guard against. 1 

S U0 ^ n & inconsistent in such an attitude. In accordance 

reli 6 ^ Ur an ^uhammad conceived his function as primarily 
roigious, that of being a wamer; but in the circumstances of 

ecca such a function had political implications, and when events 

eve oped these implications to the point at which political action 

was necessary, Muhammad did not shrink back, since he regarded 

e ea ers ^ip thrust upon him as from God. 


( c ) The actions of Muhammad's opponents 

The verbal criticisms and discussions occupy far the larger part 

° ffi ^ piCtUrC ^PP 0 ^ 011 in the Qur’än; but there is also 

su cient material to show that they acted as well as argued. There 
are no detailed descriptions of their activity, but for the most part 
°n y general references to their scheming and plotting; for that 
two words are used, kayd z and makr 3 ; the former word seems to 
av e come into use at an earlier period than the latter. There 
seems to be no objection to supposing that by these words the 
Q ur ân in its Meccan passages refers to the manceuvres of the 
opposition which were considered in the prev r ious section, and 
especially to the political and economic pressure which culminated 
m the boycott of the clans of Hâshim and al-Muttalib. The 
response or reaction of the Qur’ân is to exhort Muhammad to be 
patienf* and to wait for God to act; God will frustrate their knavish 
tricks as He did those of the Men of the Elephant. 5 Muhammad 
had previously been told to bear the verbal criticisms patiently; 6 
and such patient endurance was clearly the wisest course at Mecca. 
The prophetic stories are used to encourage the Muslims to endure 
by showing how those who rejected the prophets sent to them were 
punished and how God delivered the prophets and those who 


1 28. 4 f. e, from the story of Moses. 

* 86< IS f. d; 52. 42 c?; 37. 96 c; 20, vv. 62, 67, 72 C-E, &c. 

34 * 32 DE; 13. 42 DE, &c. 4 76. 24 c?; 86. 17 d; 73. 11 C;&C. 

5 J °5 c. 6 73. IO B . so , 38 bc; 20. 130 C-, 
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bclieved in them. It mav be that it was in reaction to the hostile 
acu\ittes ol the opposition that emphasis came to be laid on 
temporaî punishment as distinct from eternal. Certainly the idea 
would spring naturally out of such a context. The schemer is hoist 
with his own petard, or rather is out-schemed by God; and the 
lailure ot the scheme and consequent reversal of fortune is essen- 
tially temporal. 

A more panicular instance of hostile activity is the preventing 
ot an abj trom praying. 1 Since 'abd can mean ‘ser\'ant’ with the 
connotation ‘servant of God’ this passage is sometimes said tradi- 
tionally to reter to Muhammad himself; 'abJ t however, can also 
mean ‘slave’, and it seems more likelv that the reference is to an 
actual slave, since the less influential members of the new commu- 
mt\’ sulîered most in ways of this sort. The story of the men of 
the Trench ( ukhdüJ) z is traditionallv referred to the persecution of 
the Chnstians of Najrän, and, if that were sound, might reflect 
persecution at Mecca; but Western scholars are now inclined to 
regard the passage as a description of Hell. Certainly by itself the 
passage cannot be taken as evidence of the persecution of the 
Muslims. The ATedinan passage 3 which speaks of the Muslims 
as having emigrated after they were tried or tested (futinü) need 
not împly anything more than the kayd, together with family 
pressure. The opening of Sürat al-Qalam, however, seems to be 
a reference to the attempts to bring Muhammad to some sort of 
eompromise, especially when it is said that those who disbelieve 
would like if thou wouldst dissimulate’, 4 while he is frequently 
urged 5 not to obey his opponents, or, as we may interpret it, 
accede to their requests, or yield to their threats. A passage that 
tradition refers to the aflfair of the satanic verses—though it might 
easi y have some other occasion, even a Medinan one, in view— 
s ows that the danger of compromise was a real one. 

V °ril> thev nearly tempted ( yaftinüna ) thee from that which We sug- 
geste to thee that thou mightest invent about Us something else; 
asi' in that case they had taken thee as a friend. 

a it not becn that We made thee stand firm, thou hadst almost leaned 
towards them a Iittle. 

In that case VV e should have made thee taste the double of life and the 
ou e o death, and then thou wouldst not find against Us a helper. 6 

! lî ' 9 *-™- 2 85. 1-7 E. 

' 9C ‘* * S>6. 19 bc; 76. 24 c?;&c. 


1 16. UX E+. 

6 17. 75-77 E?. 
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It is difficult, but not altogcther impossible, to see how the 
refusal to prostrate oneself at the reciting of the Qur än could be a 
vaiid charge against Muhammad’s opponents; 1 one is thereiore 
tempted to imagine that the verse might refer to some opposition 
from among the believers or to apostasy- If the passages which 
speak of people not giving the Zakät are Meccan, they also might 
refer to this. 2 The evidence of the Qur’än on this point is thus 
somewhat precarious. 


In general, then, the Qur’än tends to confirm the picture derived 
from the traditional historical material. The verbal criticisms and 
disputations seem to have been the chief teature ot the opposition. 
The principal hostile activity is described as kayd and ituikr, words 
which suggest subtlety and perhaps danger, yet always within the 
letter of the law. The criticisms may have included talse assertions, 
the plots may have led potentially to disaster, but there is no evi- 
dence for any severe persecution or anvthing that could be called 
oppression. 


5 . THE LEADERS OF THE OPPOSITION AND 

THEIR MOTIVES 

It remains to ask about the character of the group or groups oi 
Meccans who opposed !Muhammad and about their reasons tor 
doing so. 

The first part of this investigation is the easier. Even it we admit 
that the opposition to Muhammad was milder than is commonly 
supposed, it is clear that it was led by the most infiuential men ot 
the chief famiîies of Quraysh. The names of the persons mentioned 
as opponents during the Meccan period have been regarded %sith 
some suspicion by Western scholars, since they are mostly found 
in the lists of those killed or takcn prisoner at Badr, and might 
therefore refiect the state of affairs about two years atter the 
Hijrah. This suspicion is increased by the fact that the poem o 
Abü Tâlib mentioned above, which deals with the political situa 
tion about the time of the boycott and is probably genuine, con 
tains several names not usually given as those of Muhamma s 
opponents. On the other hand, the lists of opponents inc u e 
several persons who died before Badr, like al-Mut im b. A I, an 

2 36. 47 e+ ; 41. 6 e+ ?; they are Medinan according to Bell, Translation. 
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these appear to fade out of the story about the correct time. It is 
therefore almost certain that the compilers whose works are still 
extant possessed genuine historical materials and used these intelli- 
gently; and that the lists of opponents are in generat sound. 

The most prominent opponent for some years before his death 
at Badr was Abü Jahl of the ctan of Makhzüm. Previously the 
chief man in Mecca had probably been al-Walid b. al-Mughlrah, 1 
head of Makhzüm, but he was possibly not quite so bitterly 
opposed to Muhammad. It was Abü Jahl who organized the league 
ot the various clans against Häshim and al-Muttalib. The break-up 
of that league shows that there vvas a strong party r of pagans which 
was not ready to follow Abü Jahl all the way, but it is hardly 
possible to say anything about their distinctive reasons for oppos- 
ing Muhammad. 

It is sometimes suggested that the strongest motive underlying 
the opposition was the fear that, if Mecca adopted Islam and 
abandoned idolatrj', the nomads would cease to come to the sanc- 
tuary and Meccan trade would be ruined. This is not very satis- 
factory, however. There is no record of any attack on the worship 
at the Ka'bah in the Qur’än or elsewhere; it was only subsidiary 
features that were altered and purified at the conquest of IMecca. 
7 he original attack on idols, as has been maintained above, was 
an attack on the worship at specific shrines in the neighbourhood. 
These shrines would hardly be sufficiently important for their 
desertion to lead to a general ruin of Meccan trade. Indeed, it 
seems probable that a great deal of Meccan trade was now indepen- 
dent of the visits of nomads to the Ka'bah or other sanctuaries. 
Consequently this theory of economic fears because of the attack 
°n idolatry is best forgotten. 

\\ hat is almost certainly true, however, is that those particular 
mdividuals who had trade connexions with the particular shrines 
involved in the attack were extremely annoyed. The shrine of al- 
Lät at at-l’â’if was one of the three, and in the letter of 'Urwah 
we read that it was some Quraysh who had property in at-Tâ’if 
who began the active opposition to Muhammad. It is likewise 
possible that there were other groups whose special intercsts were 
adversely affected by some point of Muhammad’s preaching. 

The chief reason for opposition, how'ever, was almost certainly 
that the leaders of Quraysh saw that Muhammad’s claim to be a 

1 IH, 238. 
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prophet, if taken seriouslv, had political implications. The old 
f â '^ 011 'vas that rule in the tribe or clan should go to him 
h^l^ J 11081 w * s d°m, prudence, and judgement. If the Meccans 
e , ieve , . ^uhammad'8 warning, and then wanted to know how to 
or er t eir alîairs in the light of it, who would be the best person 
to counsel them if not Muhammad ? Doubtless they remembered 
t e connexion between the Christianity of 'Uthmän b. al-Huway- 

n * , a . n< ^.^ s a ttempt to become prince of Mecea. Even il Muharn- 
m a is sincere in professing to be merelv a warner, thev may have 
t ought, will he be able to resist the opportunity of attaining 
^°' ver ' v ^ en circumstances ofFer it to him? 

. e ^ eac I e rs of Quraysh were probablv also sufficiently far- 
sig ted to recognize the opposition between the ethics of the 
ur än and the mercantile activities which were their life. There 
was no vvhisper of the forbidding of usurv till long after the Hijrah. 

ut from the very first there was criticism of their individualistic 
attitude to wealth. This must have been little to the liking of the 
nanciers of Mecca, even if thev avoided discussing it publicly. 
erhaps they felt that these ethical ideas would gain Muhammad 
much political support if he became politically minded. Some 
may even have felt that this was a reopening of the old dispute 
about policy between Makhzûm with its friends and the Hilf 

al-FudüI. 

In placing these grounds of opposition in the forefront we do 
not împly that the Qur’anic attack on idolatry met no resistance. 
The Arabs were by nature or nurture conserv r atives, and the Qur’än 
frequently describes pagans adhering to their paganism merely 
because it was the way of their fathers and they did not choose to 
leave it. Even in later Islam this conservative tendency continued, 
an d innovation’ ( btd'ah ) is the regular word for heresy. It has 
been suggested above that certain strands among the opposition— 
notably elder statesmen like al-Walïd for whom Muhammad could 
not be a serious personal rival—were moved mainly by this point. 
They had no theoretical defence of paganism to offer; it was change 
as such that they detested, perhaps felt to be immoral, although 
the gods meant little to them, It is significant that another early 
historical passage (that from az-Zuhrï quoted in IV. i) gives as a 
reason for opposition, in addition to the attack on idols, the asser- 
tion that their pagan ancestors would be in Hell. This piety 
towards ancestors is closely related to reverence for tradition. 
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While some of the opponents were thorough-going individua- 
lists, the more consen’ative probably retained a certain group- 
loyalty. They would therefore see in the tendency of Islam to 
cause sharp divisions within a family a further proof that this 
departure from the beaten track of the ancestors led to unpleasant 
results. It might seem to be undermining the whole social struc- 
ture. Indeed, in a sense, it was doing so. 

The grounds of opposition to Islam were thus, besides self- 
interest, fear of its political and economic implications, and sheer 
conservatism. The situation which confronted Muhammad was 
a malaise which had social, economic, political, and intellectual 
symptoms. His message was essentially religious in that it attempted 
to remedy the underlying religious causes of the malaise, but it 
affected the other aspects, and consequently the opposition also 
had many facets. 


VI 

expanding horizons 

l ' THE DETe RIORATION IN' muhammad’s position 

m 

N ot long after the end of the boycott, and within a short 
time ot one another, Muhammad lost by death his uncle 
anc * p rotector Abu Tâlib, and his faithful wife and help- 
hadljah. The year was probably a.d. 619. We have no 
vi ence of what Khadljah meant to Muhammad at this period; 
e^-ter uc are told, she had confirmed his resolution when it 

'tMl ’ an< ^ ' ve ma ^' con J ecture that, at the very least, her support 
s 1 meant something to him. If so, it was doubtless good for him 

0 e compelled to be more self-reliant. He did indeed marry again 

at n ° ^ f - eat tnterva I—th e "'oman was Sawdah bint Zam'ah, one of 

t e earliest Muslims and now a widow—and this may indicate a 
Hee tor s piritual companionship. But we hear little further about 
a " a ^> an d may suppose that her relations with Muhammad 
'vere chiefly in the domestic sphere. The experience of Muham- 
ma d at Kakhlah on his return from at-Tä’if, when he received 
comfort in his mood of depression, might be taken as marking a 
stage in his weaning from reliance on human companionship. 

The repercussions of the death of Abü Tälib were in the political 
sphere. His successor as chief of the Banü Häshim appears to have 
been his brother, Abü Lahab. Although Abü Lahab had joined 
the ‘grand alliance’ against Häshim during the boycott, he is said 
at brst to have promised to protect Muhammad in the same way 
as Abû Talib had done. 1 This account may well be accepted, for 
the self-respect of an Arab sayyid would dictate such a course. If 
this conduct seems to contradict his previous hostility, the contra- 
diction may be softened by supposing that his hostility to Muham- 
mad prior to Abû Tälib’s death has been exaggerated because of 
his hostile conduct later. 

After a time, however, Abü Lahab formally refused protection 
t0 Muhammad on the grounds that Muhammad alleged 'Abd 
al-Muttalib to be in Hell. The traditional account is that 'Uqbah 
b. Abï Mu'ayt and Abü Jahl suggested that he should question 
Muhammad on this point. The form in which the story has come 

1 IS, i, 1. 141. 
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to us is naïve, but there is no reason to doubt its essential truth. 
Muhammad’s enemies would point out to Abü Lahab that, because 
Muhammad made such remarks about their common ancestor, 
Abu Lahab could abandon him without any loss of self-respect. 

The loss of security was on the surface a great disaster for 
Muhammad and for the cause of Islam. 'l'here had been no impor- 
tant conversions to Islam since that of 'Umar, probably three or 
four years before this time, but the failure of the boycott might 
have been regarded as the beginning of a movement which would 
lead to an improvement in the prospects of the new religion. The 
abandonment of Muhammad by Abü Lahab, however, nipped all 
such hopes in the bud. Even if the Muslims could still maintain 
themselves in Mecca—which was by no means certain—there was 
little likelihood of the adherence of others to Islam. In such circum- 
stances, if Islam was not to fade away, some fresh line of activity 
w r as urgently required. All that could be done in Mecca had been 
done; therefore the chief hope lay in advances elsewhere. Muham- 
mad had originally regarded himself as a prophet sent solely or 
primarily to Quraysh, and there is no way of telling whether prior 
to the death of Abü Tälib he had thought of an expansion of his 
mission to the Arabs in general. The deterioration in his position, 
however, now forced him to look farther afield, and during his last 
three years in Mecca we hear only of dealings with nomadic tribes 
and with the citizens of at-Tâ’if and Yathrib. 

é # 

2. THE VISIT TO AT-T Ä ’ IF 

In some ways at-Tä’if was a smaller replica of Mecca, though 
there were also important differences. At-Tä’if was a mercantile 
centre which had specially close connexions with the Yemen. The 
tribe of Thaqlf, the inhabitants of at-Tä’if, engaged in long- 
distance trading, often in collaboration with Quraysh. At the same 
time at-Tâ’if had a much better climate than Mecca, and parts of 
the surrounding country were very fertile. The district was noted 
for raisins, and one of the distinctive features of the Thaqlf was 
that they lived on cereals whereas other Arabs were content with 
dates and milk. Many of the wealthier Meccans had land in at- 
Tä’if, and used it as a summer resort. In particular the clans of 
Häshim and 'Abd Shams had close relations with at-Tä’if, and 
Makhzüm had at least financial dealings with Thaqïf. On the whole 
Thaqïf w r ere less powerful than Quraysh and—possibly as a result 
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finan C ^ ar,< k ^ —had to acknowlcdge their supremacy in 

.-j 6 ’ " ll h a ll tliat that entailed. \'et the relationship was not 
gi f ^ 0n c-sided since a confederate from at-Tâ’if, al-Akhnas b. 

M^cca i" aS ^° r 3 tlme ^ eac * in 8 man the clan of Zuhrah at 

»j-,? ere Were two ma i n politica! groups in at- 7 'ä’if, the Banü 

settled ^ ^ ^e ^ atter "'Ote probably those longest 

0 e ,n district since they were custodians of the sanctuary 

d - C f?_.^ ess ’ IS m i s l ea ding to speak of them as plebeians. 'I'he 
anu^ â ik were intimately connected with the great tribe of 

^hrf 210 "^ lc ^ dominated the surrounding countn', while the 
O ^ * k° Counter ^ a ^ ance this advantage, sought support from 
thei^ 8 the inferiority of Thaqif to Quraysh was due to 

r greater mternal disunity is possible but by no means certain. 
t was to at-Tâ’if that Muhammad apparently first turned in 
1S tJy es t for fresh adherents to Islam. The traditional account 3 is 
1 at, în view of the increasingly humiliating treatment to which he 
was subjected after the death of Abü Tälib, he went to seek a 
protector. But this cannot have been his sole reason. The sources 
spea of him hoping for converts, and such a hope perhaps already 
imp îes the idea of inaugurating an Islamic community, such as 
ater came into existence at Medina. At the same time the possibi- 
ity should not be entirely overlooked that he expected some 
calamity to befall Mecca after its rejection of him, and wanted to 
remove his followers. r Fhere must almost certainly have been some 
point of dissension in local politics of which Muhammad wanted 
to take advantage, but we have not sufficient evidence to say what 
it was. I he particular men approached by Muhammad, 'Abd 
Yalll and his brothers, belonged to the clan of 'Amr b. 'Umayr 
which was included in the Ahlâf, and so were presumably favour- 
able to Quraysh. Perhaps Muhammad hoped to attract them by 
the bait ot financial deliverance from the clutches of Makhzüm. 4 

\\ hatever the precise nature of Muhammad’s proposals and the 
reasons of the B. 'Amr b. 'Umayr for rejecting them, they sent 
Muhammad away with nothing accomplished and even encouraged 
the town rabble to fling stones at him. It is said that in this sorry 
plight he found shelter in the garden of two brothers of the Meccan 


* Cf. I. 2 d. 

3 IH, 279-81; Tab- >199-1202. 

4 Cf. Lammens, Tâ'if, 100/212. 


1 Cf. Lammens, Td'if. 
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clan of 'Abd Shams, who are often mentioned among his leading 
opponents. 

He eventually set out on his vvay back to Mecca, doubtless in 
great dejection of spirits. 'l’radition tells how at Nakhlah during 
the night, while he was engaged in worship, a company of jinn 
came and listened, and went off believing; 1 and even if this story 
ow r es much to later editing, we may well believe that at this critical 
period of his life Muhammad ‘took refuge with God’. 

Muhammad did not immediately re-enter Mecca but proceeded 
to Hirâ’ on the outskirts, and from there began to negotiate for the 
protection ( jiu'är) of the head of one of the clans. fhis must indi- 
cate that his own clan under Abü Lahab had refused to protect 
him further. Moreover, as soon as his visit to at-Tä’if and its 

* «4 

political implications became generally known to his opponents in 
Mecca, their hostilitv would be more active. r I’he first men whom 
he approached, al-Akhnas b. Sharlq of B. Zuhrah and Suhayl b. 
'Amr of B. 'Amir, refused his request. Eventually al-Mut’im b.. 
'Adi, head of B. Naw r fal, agreed to take Muhammad under his 
protection. We may suppose that he laid down certain conditions, 
though there is no mention of these in the sources. This is not 
surprising, however, since the story is repeated in honour of the 
clan of Nawfal. Later it was passed over lightly, since it was dis- 
creditable to Hâshim; it is seemingly omitted by Ibn Ishäq. 2 It 
is notew r orthy that none of the Muslims, not even ’Umar, was 
sufficiently powerful to give Muhammad protection. 

3. approaches to the nomadic tribes 

The traditional accounts mention at this point that Muhammad 
took the opportunities provided by v r arious fairs to preach to some 
of the nomadic tribes. In particular the earliest sources 3 mention 
the B. Kindah (and a chief Mulayh), the B. Kalb, the B. Hanïfah, 
and an individual of B. 'Amir b. Sa'sa'ah. The first three rejected 
Muhammad outright, the last after Muhammad had refused to 
promise them the political succession to his own position. 

It is difficult to know why these tribes and no others are men- 
tioned. It may be largely a matter of accident, but it is alsopossible 
that Muhammad had some special reasons for expecting that they 

1 Cf. Sürah 72. 

2 IH, 281; inserted on p. 251 by Ibn Hishâm himself. 

3 IH, 282 £.; Tab- 1204--6. 
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iRÎght üsten to what he had to sav. A section 0f B.'Amir b. Sa'sa'ah 
was apparently attracted to Muhammad, as is learnt trom the 
e\ents surrounding the affair of Bi’r Ma'ünah in A.H. 4. The other 
ree tribes all had territories at a considerable distance from 
ecca, and were either wholly or partly Christian. But it is impos- 
f 1 c ^rtain that these facts are the reason for their mention 

in t is connexion. What we are justified in believing is that at this 
perio Muhammad began to summon members of nomadic tribes 

t0 acc cpt Islam, and that behind this activity there was at least a 
vague idea of the unity of all Arabs. 

4. NEGOTIATIONS WITH MEDINA 

(a) The existing state of affairs in Medina 

Medina is the usual English form of al-Madinah, the city (or 
perhaps place of justice’); it is said to be a shortening of Madïnat 
an-Aabi , the city of the Prophet. Prior to Muhammad’s connexion 
with it it w T as known as Yathrib. It was not so much a city as a 
collection of hamlets, farms, and strongholds scattered ov r er an 
oasis, or tract of fertile country, of perhaps some twenty square 
miles, which was in turn surrounded by hills, rocks, and stony 
ground—all uncultivable. 

The dominant section of the population w-as the Banü Qaylah, 
later known as the Ansär (or Helpers, sc. of Muhammad). This 
tribe or tribal group consisted of the related stems of the Aws 
and the Khazraj, each of which w r as divided into a number of 
clans and sub-clans. According to tradition the Aws and the 
Khazraj had migrated to Yathrib from South Arabia and settled 
in apparently unoccupied lands as clients of the existing inhabi- 
tants. Eventually they were sufficiently numerous, with some 
assistance from outside, to gain political supremacy in the oasis. 
This took place about the middle of the sixth century a.d. or a 
üttle later. 1 

Of these earlier inhabitants tw r o strong and wealthy groups 
occupying fertile lands remained largely independent of the Aws 
and the Khazraj, namely, the Banû Qurayzah and the Banü ’n- 
Nadïr. While similar to their neighbours in many ways, these two 
groups adhered to the Jewish faith and vigorously maintained their 
credal and ritual distinction. It is not clear whether they were of 

1 Cf. Wellhausen, Medina vor dem Islam, in Skizxen u. Vorarbeiten, iv, 1889, 
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Hebrew stock or were judaized Arabs ; possibly isolated Arabs had 
attached themselves to small groups of Hebrews. 1 In Muham- 
mad’s time there was also a third, less influential, Jewish tribe, 
Banü Qaynuqâ', and some small bodies of Arabs, quite distinct 
from the Aws and the Khazraj, which were perhaps the remains 
of the Arabs who had inhabited the oasis prior to the arrival of 
Jewish settlers. 

r I he Aws and the Khazraj had frequent feuds with one another. 
Mostly these involved only one or two clans on each side. But the 
so-called war of Hätib involved almost the whole of the Aws and 
the Khazraj (and the Jewish tribes as vvell), and culminated in the 
battle of Bu'äth a few' years before the Hijrah—perhaps in a.d. 617. 
This restored an uneasy balance, chiefly ow'ing to the exhaustion 
of all concerned. 

Medina was thus suffering from a malaise as serious as that of 
Mecca, but completely different in its symptoms, though the 
underlying disease is similar, namely, the incompatibility of 
nomadic standards and customs—in fine, nomadic ideology—with 
life in a settled community. 

The economic aspect of the troubles w r as doubtless the pressure 
of increasing population on limited food-supplies. The result of 
the petty warfare in which the people of Yathrib engaged was 
frequently that the victors occupied the lands of the vanquished. 2 
'W hen, as after the battle of Bu'äth, there was no formal peace but 
only a cessation of hostilities, men had to be constantly on guard 
against sudden murderous assaults and to refrain from entering 
the territory of the other side. Even though the date-palm can 
produce fruit with less attention than other crops require, this 
state of affairs must hav r e led to some deterioration in the quantity 
and quality of the yield. The trees themselves were not usually 
harmed, but the insecurity of tenure must have kept men from 
thinking of long-term schemes of improv'ement. What in fact was 
happening w r as that the desert principle of ‘keep what you have 
armed strength to keep’ w r as being applied to cultivated land. 
When one is dealing with flocks and herds spread over vast areas 
this principle is satisfactory, but vvithin the narrow bounds of an 
oasis it leads to an unpleasant situation. 

1 Cf. Caetani, Atw. i, p. 383; Torrey ,yeunsh Foundation, ch. 1; D. G. Margo- 
iiouth, Relations betueen Arabs and Israelites, &c., London 1924, lecture 3. 

Cf. W ellhausen, op. cit., passim. 
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The principles of social organization found in the desert were 
retamed in \ athrib. Each clan was responsible for the life of its 
mentbers; that is to say, it exacted a life for a life or else com- 
pounded for blood-money. 1 Since a man would defend hisproperty 
with his life (to some extent, at least), tribal solidarity would virtu- 
a y guarantee security of property. But where the factor of dis- 
tance found in the desert is absent, this basing of security on force 
the armed strength of the group—is disastrous. A settled com- 
mumty requires a single supreme authority to keep the peace 
etween rival individuals and groups, and that is something which 
ies outside the purview of nomadic thought and, aeroplanes and 
armoured cars apart, outside the physical possibilities of desert life. 

In Mecca commercial interests tended to draw different groups 
together and fostered a sense of the unity of Quraysh (though the 
gnevances of the underprivileged had a contrary divisive effect). 
There was no comparable factor at Medina, where the population 
was less homogeneous. A small family group is an adequate unit 
for agriculture. On the other hand, there was probably less 
mdividualism than in the mercantile atmosphere of Mecca, doubt- 
less because in Arabian conditions agriculture did not give oppor- 
tumty for such wide divergences in wealth as did commerce. 

In Ibn Sa'd’s biographies of those vvho fought at Badr on the 
Muslim side he arranges Quraysh in fifteen ‘clans’ whereas thirty- 
three are mentioned for the Aws and the Khazraj, and this can 
probably be used as evidence to show that agricultural conditions 
foster fragmentation. The larger number of the subdivisions of 
the tribes at Medina might be due to the convenience of genealo- 
gists, sinee there were far more Medinans than Quraysh. Or, again, 
it may somehow be connected with the persistence of vestiges of 
matriarchy at Medina, or with the greater number of generations 
betw'een the Ansâr of Badr and their common ancestor. 

Quite apart from the relevance of this evidence, however, 
Medina was much divided; and the lack of unity, with the suicidal 
warfare to which it led, meant that the point which had been at 
the root of the opposition in Mecca—Muhammad’s position as 
prophet and its political implications—was the ver) r thing which 
offered the Medinans some hope of peace. The idea may be 
present in the verse: 

Each community has a messenger, and when their messenger comes, 

1 Cf. the Constitution of Medina, IH, 341-4. 
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judgement is given between them with justice, and they are not 
wronged. 1 

A prophet, with authority resting not on blood but on religion, 
could stand above the warring blood-groups and arbitrate between 
them. The sources speak of the Ansâr imagining that Muhammad 
was the Messiah expected by the Jews and hastening to get on 
good terms with him. 2 But, if there is any truth in this story, it is 
that the conception of a Messiah helped to familiarize the Ansär 
with the idea of a community whose centre of integration was a 
person w'ith special qualifications of a religious character. 

T he Ansâr thus had a soüd material reason for accepting 
Muhammad as prophet, and this reason was doubtless not without 
influence. But the malaise of Yathrib had also a religious root. In 
the nomadic outlook shared by the men of the Aws and the 
Khazraj the meaning of life is found in the honour and prowess of 
the tribe or clan. Such a conception is best realized in compara- 
tively small closely knit units. It does not apply to a large unit 
like the Ansär as a whole, where perhaps most of the members had 
no contact with outsiders. The nomadic life fosters solidarity only 
within the smaller groups. In Yathrib, moreover, there w T as little 
that w T as glorious in the petty murdering that went on. 'Abdalläh 
b. Ubayy seems to have attempted to be neutral at Bu'âth—at least 
he took no part in the fighting; 3 this is perhaps a mark of hearty 
sickness w T ith the endless feuds. To this religious problem, if it 
may be so called, Islam had a solution. Its doctrine of the Last 
Day implied that the meaning of life is in the quality of the con- 
duct of the individual. This conception is capable of becoming the 
basis of a large community, since, where it is accepted, one man’s 
gain no longer entails another’s loss. Doubtless the Ansär had 
some realization of these implications w r hen they accepted the 
doctrines of Islam, but the majority of them presumably became 
Muslims primarily because they believed the doctrines to be true, 
and in particular because they believed that God had sent Muham- 
mad w T ith a message to the Ärabs. 

(b) The Pledges of al-'Aqabah 

1 radition records claims made on behalf of tw T o members of the 

Aw r s killed prior to the battle of Bu'äth that they died as Muslims. 

fhe first definite converts, however, were six men of the Khazraj 

• Q. 10.48 c?. 1 IH, 286; Jab. 1210. 

3 Wellhausen, op. cit., 34, 55 f., 59 -6 2 . 
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who came to Muhammad probably in 620. At the pilgrimage of 
021 five of these six returned bringing with them seven others, 
including tvvo of the Aws. These tvvelve are said to have made 
a promise to avoid various sins and to obey Muhammad. This is 
known as the Pledge of the Women, 1 bay'at an-nisä '. Muhammad 
sent back to Medina with them Mus'ab b. 'Umayr, a trusty fol- 
lower and one vvell-versed in the Qur’än. Within the next year 
converts vvere made from all the families of Medina with the 
exception of that section of the Aws known as Avvs Manät or Aws 
Alläh. I or the pilgrimage of 622 a party of Muslims, seventy- 
three men and two vvomen, went to Mecca, met Muhammad 
secretly by night at al-'Aqabah and took an oath not merely to 
obey Muhammad but to fight for him—the Pledge of War, bay'at 
al-harb. Muhammad’s uncle 'Abbäs was present to see that the 
responsibilities of Hâshim to Muhammad vvere genuînely shoul- 
dered by the Avvs and the Khazraj. Muhammad asked for twelve 
representatives ( nuqabä ') to be appointed, and that was done. 
Quraysh got word of the negotiations, which appeared to them 
hostile, and questioned some of the pagan Medinans, whoanswered 
m good faith that there was no truth in the report. Muhammad 
now began encouraging his followers to go to Medina—Abû 
Salamah is even said to have gone before the Pledge of aJ-'Aqabah 
and eventually there vv r ere about seventy of them there, including 
Muhammad himself. This is the Hijrah or migration of the 
Prophet; ‘hegira’ is an old transliteration, and ‘flight’ an inaccurate 
translation. The first day of the Arabian year in which the Hijrah 
tookplace, 16 July, a.d. 622, was later selected as the beginning of 
the Islamic era. 2 

With this standard traditional account may be compared an 
early version of the events by 'Urwah b. az-Zubayr, preserved by 
at-Tabarl: 3 

On the return from Abyssinia of certain of those who had migrated 
there, before the migration of the Prophet (God bless and preserve him) 
to Medina, the adherents of Islam began to increase and be numerous. 
Many of the Ansär in Medina vvere converted, and Islam spread in 
Medina, and the people of Medina began to visit the Messenger of 
God (God bless and preserve him) in Mecca. When Quraysh observed 
that, they were moved to bring pressure to bear on (the Muslims) and 

1 Cf. Buhl, Muhammed , 186, n. 147* 

2 Tab, 1207-32; IH, 286-325. 3 1224-5- 
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to try to get them to apostatize. They scized them and were eager to 
make them apostatize. Great distress did (the Muslims) sufFer. 'i’his was 
the latter trial (fitnah). 'I'here were (in all) two trials, one which caused 
some.of them to go away to Abyssinia, when (Muhammad) gave them 
this command and permitted tiiem to go away, and one when they 
returned and saw those of the people of Medina who visited them. Later 
there came to the Messenger of God (God bless and presen’e him) from 
Medina seventy representatives, the chief of those who had been con- 
verted. They met him during the pilgrimage and pledged themselves 
to him at 'Aqabah, giving him their oaths (in the words), ‘We are of you 
(sing.), and you are of us’, and ‘If vou or any of vour companions come 
to us, we will defend vou from whatever we defend ourselves from’. 
Lpon that Quraysh increased their pressure on them and the Messenger 
of God (God bless and preserve him) gave his companions the word to 
go away to Medina. r I’his was the latter trial during which the Messenger 
of God (God bless and preserve him) made his companions go away to 
Medina, and himself went there. It was in respect of this that God most 
high revealed the verse (2.189), ‘Fight them until there is no fitnah, and 
until the religion is all God’s’. 

In connexion with this version of 'Urwah we must remember 
that he belonged to the family of az-Zubayr which was hostile to 
that of Umayyah, and that his family tradition would therefore be 
inclined to e.xaggerate the persecution and its influence on the 
course of events seeing that the clan of L’mayyah were deeply 
involved in the opposition to Muhammad. Hence the motivation 
suggested by 'Urwah need not be taken as a balanced account of 
the matter. The verse of the Qur’än is to be dated late in the 
Medinan period, 1 and therefore did not originally have the applica- 
tion here suggested. 

The absence of mention of two distinct meetings at 'Aqabah in 
'Urwah’s version might seem to confirm the view held by some 
Western scholars that there was only one such meeting. The main 
ground for this view is that the oath sworn at the fïrst Meeting, 
the Pledge of the Women, is based on a Qur’anic passage which is 
admittedly later. 2 But, even if this is the source of the precise 
wording of the pledge in the standard account, it does not follow 
that there was no meeting. On the contrary, it is clear that there 
must have been long and careful negotiations between Muham- 
mad and the Medinans. When he sent Mus'ab to Medina, it was 
not merely to instruct the new converts, but also to report on the 

1 Bell, Translation oj Q. * Cf. Buhl, Muhammed, 186; Q. 60. 12. 
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situation there. We may therefore accept the broad lines of the 
traditional account. f I'he first effectiv’e contacts vvere vvith the 
Khazraj, but Muhammad insisted on meeting a more representa- 
tive group, since he could not trust himself to one of the rival clans 
without the other. At this meeting, vvhatever the exact details may 
have been, there must have been a prov r isional agreement betvveen 
Muhammad and the Medinans vvhich included some acknovvledge- 
ment of Muhammad as prophet (though such an acknowledgement 
doubtless meant less novv than it did after al-Hudaybiyah). 

Again, in connexion vvith the second or main Meeting at al- 

Aqabah, there are details vvhich may be questioned, but the 

general outline must be accepted. The whole incident of 'Abbâs 

is probably to be rejected as a later invention to conceal the dis- 

honourable treatment of Muhammad by the Banü Häshim at this 

juncture; on his return from at-Tä’if Muhammad vvas under the 

• • • 

protection of the head of the clan of Nawfal, and in vievv of the 
absence of references to any change of status in the sources it is 
practically certain that Muhammad vvas under the protection of 
B. Navvfal and not of his ovvn clan. The argument that the incident 
is genuine because 'Abbäs is represented speaking as a pagan is 
unsound; paganism gave less of a handle to opponents (at the end 
of the first Muslim century) than dishonour. The account attri- 
buted to Wahb b. Munabbih and preserved in a papyrus 1 tends 
to confïrm the above vievv. In this version 'Abbäs praises Muham- 
mad highly; then Muhammad permits one of the Medinans to 
reply, refuting 'Abbäs and showing that they thought more highly 
of Muhammad than he did. The impression given is that this is an 
anti-'Abbasid reply to 'Abbasid propaganda. Quite apart from this 
version of Wahb (which by itself raises some difficult questions) 
the most satisfactory supposition is that the visit of 'Abbâs to al- 
'Aqabah was a sheer invention of 'Abbasid propagandists. 

There is also some difficulty about the appointment of the twelve 
nuqabä' or representatives since they do not appear to have fulfilled 
any function. Some Western writers have suspected that they were 
introduced into the story in order to make Muhammad similar to 
Moses and Jesus. In the version of Wahb one of the Medinans 
pledged himsclf to Muhammad ‘on the same terms as the nuqabä' 
from the tribe of Israel pledged themselves to Moses’, and another 

1 G. Mélamêde, 'The Meetings at al-'Akaba’, in Le Motide Orientale, xjcviii, 
I934i PP. 17-S8. 
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‘on the same terms as the haiväriyün did to f Isä b. Maryam’. 1 
The story of how Muhammad became naqïb for the Banu ’n-Najjâr 
when their original representative died, however, shows that that 
suspicion is unfounded, and also that there was no deliberate 
imitation of these great exemplars. The probability is that the 
nuqabâ' are a part of the primitive organization of the new commu- 
nity or ummah in Medina, which soon fell into disuse. 

On the other hand, the main point about the Meeting, namely, 
that some Pledge of War was involved, is to be accepted, though 
we cannot be certain just how’ far this pledge went. 'l'he Medinans 
must also have agreed to receive the Muhäjirün or emigrants from 
Mecca on favourable terms. What is not clear is hovv far the 
Medinans committed themselves to hostility to Quraysh. Doubt- 
less they were suspicious of the growing power of Mecca, and the 
fact that Muhammad was persona non grata in Mecca vvould be a 
guarantee that he w’ould not be used for the extension of Meccan 
influence. But in w’elcoming him and giving him a position of 
influence in Medina were they not throwing down the gauntlet 
to the Meccans ? 

The answ’er to this question is bound up with the answer to 
others. What plans had Muhammad for his companions after they 
w’ent to Medina? How did he propose that they w’ere to exist? 
He cannot have intended them to remain permanently the idle 
guests of the Medinans, and he can hardly have expected them to 
settle down as farmers. In Medina they could gain a livelihood only 
as merchants sending out caravans or else as organized raiders of 
Meccan caravans. But even the former alternative, if it w r as the 
original plan—and there are few signs of that—would soon have 
led to active hostility with Quraysh, and Muhammad would have 
foreseen that. In short, Muhammad must have realized that his 
migration to Medina would lead sooner or later to fighting w’ith the 
Meccans. How much of this did he communicate to the Medinans 
and in what form ? And how much did they realize of themselves ? 
Much more, we may suspect, than our sources indicate. 2 

Caetani has expressed the view 3 that the Medinans accepted 
Muhammad as a superior soothsayer merely because they w’ere 
interested in the internal peace of Medina and not because they 
accepted the full teaching of the Qur’än, at least in the sense 

1 Text, ap. Mélamêde, op. cit., p. 4. Cf. Q. 5. 15. 

2 But cf. IH, 313 f., &c. 


3 Studi, iii. 27-36. 
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intended; only a handful, he thinks, were genuine converts. This 
view rightly emphasizes the material factors (as indeed does Ibn 
Ishäq), but it unnecessarily minimizes the religious or ideological, 
and the tvvo are not opposed but complementary. We may agree 
that the essential division in Medina was between those who 
wanted to bring in Muhammad and those who did not, and also 
that the ‘conversions’ would not have proved lasting but for 
Muhammad’s political successes. It is also possible that to some 
extent the Medinans interpreted the Judaeo-Christian ideas of the 
Qur’än in pagan-Arabian terms, and so misunderstood them, as 
Caetani suggests. Vet we must hold that the bulk of the Medinans 
who supported Muhammad understood in essence and accepted 
the main principles of Islam: God as creator and ruler of the world 
and as judge on the Last Day, and Muhammad as the mediator 
of God’s message to the Arabs. The Muslims were creating a 
community of a fresh type in Medina, and this new creation 
required a clear and definite ideological basis. Few of the Medinan 
Muslims may have been religious enthusiasts, but all of them must 
have been sufficiently convinced of the reality of religious relation- 
ships to join in the experiment of a community based on bonds of 
religion instead of those of kinship. 

5. THE HIJRAH 

Once the Medinans had pledged themselves to support Muham- 
mad he lost no time in carrying out his plans. The Pledge had 
been kept secret and he had to achieve as much as possible before 
his overt actions gave his opponents some indication of his plans. 
He therefore gave the word to his followers in Mecca to leave 
Mecca and betake themselves to Medina. Ibn Ishäq’s version 1 
makes it clear that what moved him and them was the brighter 
prospects of the movement in Medina. 'Urwah’s suggestion that 
they went to escape persecution gives a wrong emphasis; there is 
no trace of a fresh wave of persecution prior to the Hijrah or 
emigration to Medina with the possible exception of the case of 
Abü Salamah 2 and of the insults addressed to Muhammad himself 
and Abö Bakr; there was probably some persecution or at least 
vigorous opposition after the leaders realized what Muhammad 
was doing. Under these circumstances we may suppose that 
Muhammad’s word to his companions was exhortation and per- 

1 IH, 314. 6 ff. * IH, 314 ff. 
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suasion, not command; some, such as Nu'aym an-Nahhâm, who 
had once been a prominent Muslim, remained in Mecca, but these 
men were never charged with apostasy. 1 In this first wave about 
seventy persons in all are said to have migrated to Medina; they 
travelled in small groups and all arrived safely. The Muslims in 
Medina provided the Muhâjirün or Emigrants with lodging. 

At length, according to the standard account, only 'Alï and Abü 
Bakr were left in Mecca along with Muhammad. Muhammad’s 
reasons for thus waiting until the majority had reached Medina 
were probably to ensure that waverers did not abandon the enter- 
prise and to make it certain that he would be in a strong and 
independent position when he reached Medina and would not 
have to rely solely on the support of the Medinan Muslims. 2 
Meanwhile the leaders of Quraysh had become aware that some- 
thing was afoot and held a council in which after some discussion 
they agreed to Abü Jahl’s plan that a band of young men, one 
from each tribe, should strike Muhammad simultaneously with 
their svvords so that the blood-guilt was spread over them all 
and therefore could not be exacted. 3 It is worth noting that at this 
council the clan of Nawfal was represented by Tu'aymah b. 'Adî 
and Jubayr b. Mut'im, the brother and son of the man who had 
given protection to Muhammad; but whether he himself was dead 
or was merely staying away we do not know. The other tribes 
whose representatives are named are 'Abd Shams, 'Abd ad-Där, 
Asad, Makhzüm, Sahm and Jumah; these are in fact groups B and 
C of the table on p. 6. There seems to be no reason for deny- 
ing that some such meeting took place and that those who were 
present, as Ibn Ishäq suggests, realized that Muhammad was 
planning hostile activities against them. On the other hand, subse- 
quent events make it clear that there w r as no resolute attempt to 
kill Muhammad; and it may therefore be that there was less 
agreement at the meeting than the sources assert. The imminence 
of danger, however, perhaps precipitated Muhammad’s departure. 

It is difficult to be certain about the exact extent and nature of 
the danger. The whole story of the Hijrah has been much em- 
bellished and even the earliest sources are probably not free from 
additions. After the meeting of the council it is possible that 
Muhammad might have been molested in Mecca itself, but, to 


1 Cf. Caetani, Ann., p. 364; Q. 8. 73. 
1 IH, 3*3 f. 


1 Ibid., p. 365. 
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judge from Muhammad’s actions, the greatest danger was while 
he was on the road. There was doubtless a point at which he might 
be presumed to have left the sphere in which his Meccan protec- 
tors were responsible for him and yet not to have become the 
responsibility of the Medinans; in this middle region he could be 
killed without involving his murderer in a blood-feud. Abü Bakr 
who accompanied him was probably in a similar position since his 
clan appears to have renounced him. 1 

Ibn Ishäq’s account is that when Muhammad realized that he 
must leave he got 'Alî to take his place in bed to make the Meccans 
think he was safely asleep, then he himself slipped out unobscrved 
and along with Abü Bakr secretly made his way to a cave not far 
from Mecca to the south and there he lay in concealment for a day 
or two until Abü Bakr’s son reported that the search for him had 
slackened olî. 'l'hen the two set out on two camels, accompanied 
by Abü Bakr’s freedman, 'Amir b. Fuhayrah, and by a guide from 
the tribe of ad-Du’il b. Bakr called 'Abdalläh b. Arqat. For the 
first part of the journey they followed devious paths and only joined 
the beaten track when they were well away from Mecca. 'Fhey 
arrived safely in Qubä’ on the edge of the Medinan oasis on the 
I2th of Rabï' I (= 24 September 622). 2 

An early Medinan verse of the Qur’än (9. 40) confirms the 
story of the cave: 

If ye ( sc . the Medinans) do not aid him, God hath already aided him, 
when the unbelievers ($r. the Meccans) expelled him with only one 
companion; the two of them were in the cave, and he was saying to his 
companion: ‘Grieve not, verily God is with us.’ . . . 

Another verse (8. 30) may refer to the meeting of Quraysh, but 
that is not altogether certain: 

(Recall) when the unbelievers were plotting against thee, to bring 
thee to a stand (or ‘to detain thee prisoner’), or kill thee, or expel thee; 
they were plotting and God was plotting, but God is the best of plotters. 

With Muhammad’s arrival in Qubâ’ the second or Medinan 
phase of his career begins. 

6 . THE MECCAN ACHIEVEMENT 

The great achievement of the Meccan period of Muhammad’s 
career was the founding of a new religion, the religion which 
eventually came to be known as Islam. In its broad outlines 

« Cf. IH, 245 f. 1 IH, 325-33* 
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Islam may be said to be complete by the time of the Hijrah, but 
most ot its institutions were still in a very rudimentary state. The 
formal Prayers or Worship cannot have been fully organized, 
though something of this kind had doubtless been started. On the 
other hand, night prayers seem to have been much in vogue. 1 Still 
less were the other ‘pillars of Islam’— fasting, alms-giving, con- 
fession of faith and going on pilgrimage—fully developed. Yet the 
basic conceptions—God, the Last Day, Paradise and Hell, the 
sending of prophets—were all prominent. 

bome scholars have questioned the genuineness ot the majority 
of the ‘conversions’ to Islam and have tended to assert that in 
most cases men were acting mainly from material motives. This 
is a point on which it is best not to be dogmatic since Islamic ideas 
are so different from Western. It is probably true that there were 
few conversions and little genuine piety as these matters are con- 
ceived in the West; but that is because Westem conceptions are 
not strictly applicable to the manifestations of religion in the Near 
East. By Near Eastern standards the conversions and the piety 
probably were genuine; to make a public declaration of iaith pre- 
sumably meant far more to an Arab of that time than it does to a 
Westerner of today. The material motives would not exclude 
religious, but the two wouid be complementary. Indeed, the reli- 
gious ideas would be necessary to make men aware of the total 
situation in which they were and of the aims of their activity. In 
religious thinking a movcment with political, social, and economic 
aspects came to consciousness of itself. This has otten, perhaps 
always, been true in the Near Eäst, yet it is a phenomenon which 
the modem West finds strange. This strangeness to our ideas, 
however, should not blind us to the fact that the religious aspect 
of the movement focused in Muhammad was always quite genuine 
and always closely knit with the other aspects. 

Because this new religion or ideology corresponded very exactly 
to the needs of the non-nomadic communities of \\ estern Arabia, 
it was capable of being the vehicle of a profound social change. In 
both Mecca and Medina the nomadic ethics and outlook, how f ever 
well suited to desert conditions, were proving unsatistactory for 
settled communities. In Mecca the chief trouble was probably 
selfish individualism; in Medina the need for a supreme judicial 
authority was most prominent. In a sense the great work of Islam 

1 Cf. Q. 73 and commentaries. 
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was to modifv the nomadic ethics for usc in settled conditions; 

W 

and the key to this was a ncw principle of organization tor society. 
Hitherto the bond of society had been blood-relationship; but this 
was very weak in the case of larger groups — thc common ancestn.’ 
of the Aws and the Khazraj did not prevent their bittcr teud; and 
group loyalty was proving an insufficient sanction tor conduct as 
individualism grew. 

It is difficult to formulate the new principle succinctly. Its kernel 
was the conception of the prophet as a focus ot integration for 
society. The new social unit mav contain sevcral kinship groups 
(which may or mav not be related to one another), and these are 
held together by the fact that a prophet has been sent to them 
jointly. The members of the communitv therefore ha\e in common 
the duty of obeying the commands of God to them as revealed 
through the prophet. There is thus a principle of cohesion, and a 
supreme authority above the rival groups, namely, the prophet — 
or perhaps one should sav, the Word of God. The advance of the 
new conception seems to be reflected in the Qur’än by the increas- 
ing use of the word ummah , community, in the later passages. 
Specially frequent are references to the Last Day, when each 
ummah will come before the Judge as a separate unit, though, ol 
course, each individual will be rewarded or punished according 
to his deserts; members of an utnmah may disbelievc their own 
prophet (cf. 27. 85). In contrast the word qav.'m, tribe or people, 
represents a group held together solely by ties o* kinship. 1 he use 
of ummaJi as an official description in the ‘Constitution ot Medina 
is noteworthy: ‘they (sc. the believers of Quraysh and \athrib and 
those associated with them) are one ummah' 

These thoughts and conceptions doubtless only received their 
full development some time after the Hijrah, but they must have 
been present in embryo when Muhammad began his negotiations 
with the men of Medina. That Muhammad shouîd have had in 
mind—albeit in rudimentary form — an ideology capable of being 
elaborated to torm the basis ol the great movement 01 Arab expan- 
sion, is a measure of the width of his perception of the needs of his 
time and the vastness of his achievement during the Mcccan 
period. 


1 IH, 341. 
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The Ahâbtsh 

m 

The cynical view of H. Lammens in his article, Les ‘ Ahabis’ et 
Vorgamsation militaire de la Mecque, au siêcle de Vhégire , 1 is not 
supported by the sources. Lammens held that the Meccans who 
opposed Muhammad had ceased to be warlike and in military 
affairs relied chiefly on a force of ‘Ahäbïsh’, consisting of Abyssi- 
nian and other negro slaves with a backbone of free-lance Bedouin 
who were little better than brigands. 

There is much that is sound in what Lammens says. In particu- 
lar he is right in contending that the Ahäbîsh were not simply ‘die 
politischen Verbündeten’ or ‘confederates’ as Wellhausen had 
held. Unfortunately, however, he goes far beyond the evidence in 
another direction. His high-handed treatment of the sources is 
unscientific. He rejects this and accepts that statement according 
to his own ideas and preconceptions and not according to any 
objective principle. Thus, in the phrase ‘Ahäbïsh and slaves of 
the people of Mecca’ the and is explicative and indicates that the 
Ahäbish are identical with the slaves, whereas in the phrase ‘Ahä- 
bïsh and those who obeyed them (ir. Quraysh) of the tribes of 
Kinänah and the people of Tihämah’ the and marks a sharp dis- 
junction. But why? The reason appears to be that Lammens is 
assuming the truth of the theory he is tr\ ing to prove. 

In order to form a more balanced view it will be helpful to con- 
sider first the main references to the Ahâbish in Ibn Hishäm, 
al-Wäqidï and at-Tabarî. 

A. In connexion with Abü Bakr’s withdrawal from Mecca and appeal 
for protection to Ibn ad-Dughunnah (or ad-Dughaynah), it is said that 
Ibn ad-Dughunnah, who was of B. al-Härith b. 'Abd Manät b. Kinä- 
nah, ‘was then sayyid al-Ahäbish . . . the Ahäbîsh are B. al-Härith b. 
f Abd Manät b. Kinänah and al-Hün b. Khuzaymah b. Mudrikah and 
B. al-Musfaliq of Khuzä’ah ’. 3 The reason for the name was that they 
formed a confedcracy ( tahâlafû) in a wädî called Ahbash . 3 

B. ‘When Abü Sufyän and the partners in the caravan did that ( sc . 
gave money), Quraysh agreed to war against the Messenger of God with 
their Ahäbïsh and those who obeyed them (sc. Quraysh) of the tribes of 

' Arabie, pp. 237-94; originally in Jfournal Asiatique, 1916, pp. 425-82. 

2 IH, 245. 3 ih, 246; also variant readings. 
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Kinänah and the people of Tihämah.' 1 \VK. 199 has 'those who followed 
us of the Ahäbish’; ibid. 201 foot records that one of the three standards 
was ‘among the Ahâbïsh, carried by one of them’. All this refers to the 
campaign of Uhud. 

C. At Uhud, ‘when battle was joined, the first to meet the enemy was 
Abü 'Ämir with the Ahâbïsh and the slaves of the people of Mecca.’ 1 

D. At the close of the battle of Uhud. al-Hulays b. Zabbän, vvho ‘was 
then sayyid al-Ahâbish', reproached Abü Sufyän for disfiguring the 
corpse of Hamzah, and Abü Sufvän acknowledged his tault. 3 

E. From a poem on Uhud by Hassän b. Thäbit: ‘You collected them 
(as) Ahäblsh, of no honour (or "without number ”), models ot unbelief, 
whose presumptuous ones led them astray’; Lammens prefers a dif- 
ferent text, which I should translate: ‘You collected Ahâbîsh without 
ancestry . . .’, though there are other possibilities. In view of the un- 
certainty of the text and the interpretation, little weight can be laid on 
this use of the word. 4 

F. From a poem by Ka'b b. Mâlik: ‘We came to a wave of the sea, 
in w’hose midst were Ahäbish, some without mail, some helmeted, three 
thousands, while we. . . ,’ s 

G. At the Khandaq or siege of Medina, ‘Quraysh advanced . . . with 
ten thousand men of their Ahäbïsh and those who followed them (sc. 
Quraysh) of B. Kinânah and the people of Tihämah.’ 6 

H. At al-Hudaybiyah,‘al-Hulavs b.'Alqamah (or b. Zabbän) was thcn 
sayyid aî-Ahäbish'. He was of B. al-Härith b. ‘Abd Manät b. Kinänah. 
On being sent as an cnvoy to Muhammad, he was so impressed by the 
serious purpose of the Muslims that he threatened to go over to Muham- 
mad w'ith the Ahäbîsh unless the Meccans allowed thern to perform the 
pilgrimage. 7 

I. In a poem by al-Akhzar b. Lu't ad-Du’alï taunting B. Ka'b (part of 
B. Khuzä'ah), it is suggested that they are now useless in war because 
the Ahâbïsh are far away.® 

J. Ahäbîsh, who were in Mecca when it fell, were among the few 
who offered resistance to the Muslims. 9 

To these may be added the following references to events prior 
to the Hijrah. 

K. After the incident which led to the war of the Fijär, ‘Quravsh and 
others from Kinänah and Asad b. Khuzavmah and those who joined 
with them of the Ahäbïsh—thev are (the tribe of) al-Härith b. 'Abd 
Manät b. Kinänah and 'Adal, al-Qärah, Dïsh and al-Mustaliq of 

1 IH, 556 = Tab. 1384. 1 III, 561. J IH, 582. 

4 IH, 613. s IH, 614. 6 IH, 673. 

7 IH, 743 = Tab. 1538 f., WW, 252 f. ‘ IH, Sc 4 . e Tab. 1635. 
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Khuzä'ah, because of their league with Banü ’l-Härith b. ‘Abd Manät— 
remained quiet preparing for this conflict. . . 

L. Before the two wars of the Fijär, Harb b. Umayyah was leader of 
Quraysh in the war with B. Bakr b. 'Abd Manät b. Kinänah. ‘ r I'he 
Ahäbish on that occasion were with the B. Bakr; they made a league on 
a mountain called al-Hubshî against Quraysh, and are called Ahäblsh 
because of that.’ 2 

From the general stand-point towards the sources which I adopt 
—which is rather difïerent from that of Lammens—the following 
conclusions seem to be tolerably certain. 

1. There is nothing to suggest that Ahäbîsh are not Arabs, and 
much to suggest that they are, esp. passage J. The chief weight of 
Lammens’s case falls on the etymology of the word. But while it 
may be a derivative of Habash , ‘Abyssinians’, that is not the only 
possibility. Besides the derivation given by Ibn Hishäm, it may 
be a plural of uhbüsh or uhbiishah, meaning ‘a company or body of 
men, not of one tribe’ (Lane). Even if derived from Jlabash, it 

t would not necessarily imply that these people were negroes; they 
might be pure Arabs in the male line, with considerable negro 
admixture in the femalc, and consequent dusky hue. Thus there 
are no compelling reasons for holding that the Ahäbïsh were 
Abyssinian slaves, and many grounds for regarding such a view 
as improbable. 

2. The Ahâbïsh were apparently tribally organized; sayyid is 
the usual title for the chief of a tribe. 3 Some of the expressions 
used, however, suggest that they were not an ordinary tribe or 
group of tribes; e.g. the phrase ‘their Ahäbïsh’. 4 This would fit in 
with the meaning given by Lane for uhbüsh. If this is so, the 
Ahäbïsh may have consisted largely of tribeless people, who had 
become confederates of the tribes named in passage A. Thcy can 
hardly have been the ordinary halifs or confederates of Quraysh, 
who probably fought along with the families to which they were 
attached. Some of the halifs were persons of importance in Mecca; 
e.g. al-Akhnas b. Sharïq, to whom Muhammad appealed for pro- 
tection at one point. The phrase bi-lä nasabf if genuine, might 
simply mean ‘of poor ancestry’. The fact that their first appearance 

* IS, i. 1. 81. 8—xi. * Azraqï, ap. Wüst., Mekka, i. 71. 14. 

3 Cf. Lammcns, Berceau , 208. 

1 Cf. WW. 225, wherc there is apparcntly a reference to the Ah^blsh of 
Sufyän al-Hudhalî. * Cf. E. 
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* * 

is in opposition to Quraysh (L) tends to confirm that they were 
a weak quasi-tribal group from the neighbourhood of Mecca. 

3. The actions of Ibn ad-Dughunnah might show’ that he had 
a special position at Mecca, but his importance could easily be 
overemphasized, as he was not in fact prepared to go against 
‘Quraysh’. In passages D and H al-Hulays acts as an independent 
chief who deals with Quraysh as an equal. Such conduct would be 
sufficiently explained if the relation of the Ahäbïsh to Quraysh was 
analogous to that, say, of B. Bakr b. 'Abd Manät. 

4. The Meccans had black slaves, probably numerous, and 
these took part in the battles. Some seem to have fought along 
with their masters, but passage C suggests that at Uhud there was 
a separate corps of them, though distinct from the Ahäbïsh. The 
slaves presumably lived in Mecca, whereas the Ahäbish seem to 
have lived about two days’ journey from Mecca (passage A). 

5. We must keep in mind the possibility of confusion in some 
passages between the senses of ‘Abyssinians’, ‘men not of one 
tribe’, and ‘men of Ahbash’. The alleged derivations of ‘Ahäbîsh’ 
are presumably conjectures of later chroniclers. 

6. Whatever and whoever the Ahäbïsh may have been—and 
there is something mysterious about them—they were not of 
primary importance in the campaigns mentioned, though their 
numbers may have added to the difficulties of the Muslims. Lam- 
mens’s wicked suggestion that the power of Mecca was founded 
on an army of black slaves is unfounded. The merchant princes 
were not enamoured of fighting and tried to avoid it, but they could 
give a good account of themselves if necessary. 
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Arabian Monotheism and Judaeo-Christian Influences 

T H E question commonly asked by writers of a generation or two 
ago was about the extent of Jewish and Christian influences upon 
Muhammad himself, and the underlying assumption was that, 
with some trifling exceptions, there was no monotheism among 
the Arabs to whom Muhammad preached. It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear, however, that this assumption is unsound. The earliest 
passages of the Qur’än presuppose in those to w r hom they were 
first addressed familiarity with the conception of one supreme 
Being and acceptance of it; and other lines of argument tend to 
confirm that the intellectual atmosphere of Arabia in general and 
Mecca in particular had been permeated by monotheism. 1 Thus in 
his article on The Origins of Arabic Poetry, 2 D. S. Margoliouth 
gives a number of instances of the occurrence of monotheistic 
ideas, later adopted by Islam, in pre-Islamic poetry. He tries to 
make this a reason for denying the authenticity of the poetry, but 
the simpler explanation of the fact would be the monotheistic 
permeation also presupposed by the Qur’ân. Again C. C. Torrey in 
The Jetvtsh Foundation of Islam , while straining the evidence to 
make his point, almost against himself seems to admit: 

His ‘Arabic Koran’, a work of genius, the great creation of a great 
man, is indeed built throughout from Arabian materials. All the proper- 
ties of the Koranic diction, including the foreign words and proper 
names, had been familiar in Mekka before he appeared on the scene. 3 

Torrey is to some extent thinking of the religious terms used by 
Arabic-speaking Jews; but it is certain that many of them were 
also used by pure Arabs. Now' the presence of the words must 
indicate the presence of the ideas, at least in the form of what I 
have called ‘vague monotheism’, that is, a monotheism not expres- 
sing itself in definite acts of worship and not fully conscious of its 
distinction from paganism. 

Thus sound scholarship as well as the theological impartiality 
of the historian suggests that the chief question to be asked in this 

1 Cf. Nicholson, Lit. Hist. 139 f. 

* JRAS, 1925, pp. 417-49, esp. 434 ff. 

1 P» 54; cf. 33 f., 48, 50, 52, 71, 76, &c.; cf. also Jeffer>', Vocabulary, 10. 
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field is the extent of Jewish and Christian (and perhaps other) 
influences upon the Mecca of a.d. 600, not upon Muhammad 
himself, or rather, upon the Qur’än; and to this question the 
answer can be neither simple nor absolutely certain. 

The existence of this indirect or env'ironmental influence does 
not mean that direct influence must be entirely denied. Since, 
however, ideas that were ‘in the air’ could easily have been com- 
municated to Muhammad bv Arabs, it would seem best to assume 
în general that we have to do with monotheistic influences on the 
Meccan environment, and only to suppose the direct influence of 
a monotheist informant where there is good evidence for it. The 
chief piece of evidence is the reference to a teacher of foreign 
speech in Sörat an-Nahl (16. 105 ed). Torrey, who makes much 
of this point (43 f., &c.), notes that Muhammad does not deny 
having a ‘human teacher but only insists that the teaching came 
down from heaven’. Now on the supposition that Muhammad had 
such a teacher, he would most naturally be connected with some- 
thing which appears to be a fact, namely, the growth in accuracy 
of the acquaintance with Old Testament stories observable in the 
Qur’än. For example, in 37. 135 c and 26. 171 e(d) the member 
of Lot’s party not delivered is an old woman; elsewhere it is Lot’s 
wife (27. 58 e(d); 7. 81 d-e; 15. 60 de; ii. 83 E-f; 29. 32 E-f). 
Again, in the first four of the passages just quoted nothing suggests 
any awareness of the connexion between Abraham and Lot, and 
indeed some matters suggest ignorance of it; on the other hand, 
in the last three passages there is explicit mention of the connexion 
w r ith Abraham. If there were only one or two instances of this sort 
of thing they could easily be explained aw r ay; but there are a great 
many; and the Western critic therefore finds it difficult to resist 
the conclusion that Muhammad’s knowledge of these stories was 
growing and that therefore he was getting information from a 
person or persons familiar wflth them. 

An orthodox Muslim, if he accepted the observation, could per- 
haps claim that God suited the wording of the Qur’än to the 
understandings of Muhammad and his followers, and might then 
admit that they were acquiring familiarity with the stories from 
human sources, whereas God was revealing to them the point of 
the stories and the ‘teaching’ implicit in them. Such a view finds 
some difficulty in verses like 11. 51 c- e~F : 

That is one of the stories of the unseen, which We give thee by 
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inspiration; thou didst not know it, neither thou nor thy people before 
this; so endure. . . . 

If we are both to maintain Muhammad’s sincerity and to admit the 
increase in his information from human sources, three possibilities 
seem to be open to us; (i) we may suppose that Muhammad did 
not distinguish between the story and the ‘teaching’ implicit in it, 
and, because the latter came by revelation, regarded the whole 
as revealed; (2) the stories may have come to him by some super- 
normal method of a telepathic character; (3) the translation may 
not be accurate, and in particular the word nühi, ‘give by inspira- 
tion’, may mean something slightly different such as ‘cause to 
understand the teaching implicit in or the significance of’. The 
truth probably lies somewhere between the first and third views, 
Stories in the Qur’än are always told with a point and told in rather 
allusive and elliptic fashion so as to make that point. They show, 
for instance, how the opponents of a prophet who reject his mes- 
sage get the worst of it in the end, and how the faithful are saved. 
The stories as a whole, too, probably have the further significance 
that they make clear to the genealogically minded Arab world that 
the new movement has an honourable spiritual ancestry. There is 
no great difficulty in claiming that the precise form, the point and 
the ulterior significance of the stories came to Muhammad by 
revelation and not from the communications of his alleged infor- 
mant. 

The embarrassment caused by such a verse to those w'ho want 
to uphold the sincerity of Muhammad should not distract attention 
from the relatively slight importance of what is likeiy to have been 
communicated to him by the supposed monotheist. Muhammad 
and the Muslims were interested in the accounts of earlier prophets 
(and presumably tried to get more information about them) partly 
because they received encouragement and consolation from these 
accounts, but mainly, as has just been suggested, because this w-as 
a form of fakhr or boasting of the merits of one’s forefathers. But 
before this interest in the prophets arose, the essential message of 
the Qur’än had been proclaimed; and the ideas it presupposed 
did not require to be specially communicated, for they had per- 
meated the Meccan environment; while their precise form in the 
Qur’än, integrated so as to be relevant to the contemporary situa- 
tion, could have been given them only by the prophetic intuition. 
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No Jew or Christian told Muhammad that he was a prophet. 
Hence for the understanding of Islam the chief question about 
sources is by what means and to what extent Judaeo-Christian 
ideas had become acclimatized in the Hijäz. 
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EXCURSUS C 
The Hanïfs 

Ibn Ishäq' mentions four men of the generation before Muham- 
mad who agreed together to abandon pagan practices and to seek 
the hanifiyah , the religion of Abraham; and Ibn Qutaybah 2 men- 
tions half a dozen other persons to whom the term han'tf was 
applied, including Umayyah b. Abï ’s-Salt and Abü Qays b. al- 
Aslat . 3 What are we to make of these references? Do they imply 
the existence of a sect of monotheists in Arabia who were neither 
Jews nor Christians ? 

So much ink has been lavished on this controversy from Spren- 
ger onwards that it is impossible here even to summarize the 
various views and we must content ourselves with noting the points 
most relevant to the biography of Muhammad . 4 

The use of the word hanïf in the Qur’än aiïords a fairly firm 
starting-point. There ‘the hanifs were the follow’ers of the ideal 
original of Arab religion; they were no sect or party of historical 
people’. s This aspect of Qur’änic teaching makes its appearance 
early in the Medinan period w’hen Muhammad’s relations with 
the Jews had become strained; it w r as claimed that the Muslims 
retained the religion of Abraham in its purity whereas the Jews 
and Christians had corrupted it . 6 It seems further to be clear that 
all the references to the hanifs in the early sources are attempts to 
find facts w’hich would illustrate the statements in the Qur’än, and 
that none of the persons named would have called himself a hanïf 
or said he w r as in search of the hanifiyah. 

There are a number of genuine instances of the use of hanif in 
Arabic prior to Muhammad (though it is not always easy to say 
which instances are genuine and which are not), but there it has 
a somevvhat difierent sense, and the latest students of the question 
hold that it is ultimately derived ‘from the dialect of the Nabateans' 

* IH. 143-9. 2 Maärif, 28-30. 3 Cf. also 1 H. 40. 178. 293. 

* Chief references: F. Buhl, art. Ifanifin EI; Caetani, Ann. i, pp. 181-92; 
R. Bell, ‘Who were the Hanifs?’ in Moslem IVorld, xx, 1930, pp. 120-4; N. A. 
Faris and H. W. Glidden, ‘The Development of the meaning of the Koranic 
yanïf, in Journal of the Palestine Orienlal Society, xix, 1939, PP- * 3 - 

s Bell, op. cit., 124. 

6 Cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Fest, 29 ff. = Verspreide 
Geschriften, i. 22 ff. 
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in whose language it meant a follower of some branch of their 
partially Hellenized Syro-Arabian religion ’. 1 This question of 
derivation is a secondary matter, however, and, even if the above 
view îs sound, it does not necessarily follow—indeed it is unlikely 
—that this adaptation of Hellenism made an important contribu- 
ti°n to the permeation of Arabia by monotheistic ideas. 

Although the four persons in Ibn Ishäq’s stor> r did not call 
themselves hanïfs, they may nevertheless have been feeling their 
way towards monotheism. Of the four two belonged to the clan 
of Asad of Quraysh, VV T araqah b. Nawfal (the cousin of Khadïjah) 
and Uthmän b. al-Huwavrith; both of these became Christians, 
though the Christianity of the latter at least had political implica- 
tions. Another, 'Ubaydalläh b. Jahsh, was a confederate of the 
clan of 'Abd Shams and son of a daughter of 'Abd al-Muttalib; he 
became a Muslim and took part in the migration to Abyssinia, but 
there went over to Christianity. The fourth, Zayd b. 'Amr of the 
clan of 'Adï, remained a monotheist without definite allegiance. 
We have further information about these men in the Aghäni and 
elsewhere . 2 Thus when all that may fairly be ascribed to later 
invention or misunderstanding is removed, a certain amount of 
presumed fact remains, but it is not of such a character as to 
warrant a hypothetical reconstruction of the events. We cannot be 
certain that there was a compact between the four men. If there 
were, it would almost certainly have had a political aspect as well 
as a religious, and in that case would probably not be unconnected 
with the attempt of 'Uthmän to seize power in Mecca. Rut they 
may simply have been following parallel lines. Presumably none 
was completely without awareness of the non-religious factors 
leading to the contemporary malaise, though they were possibly 
more interested in the religious factor. 

While mystery thus continues to surround those men to whom 
the label hanif has been attached, what we know about them is 
sufficient to make them an additional illustration of the way in 
which monotheism was permeating the environment in which 
Muhammad grew up and attracting some of the most enlightened 
among the Arabs. Those who are called hanifs were not the only 
ones who responded to this attraction; there were several others 
among his early followers, such as 'Uthmân b. Maz'ün, and at 

1 Faris and Glidden, op. cit, 12. 

1 For refs. see Caetani, loc. cit. 
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least one, Abü f Ämir 'Abd 'Amr b. Sayfî of Medina, who became 
a bitter opponent. For the student of the life of Muhammad the 
so-called hanifs are of importance mainiy as affording evidence of 
the monotheism present in the environment. 


EXCURSUS D 
Tazalikä, &c. 

The translation of tazakkä and other derivatives of zakä (apart 
from zakât) in the Qur an presents something of a problem. One 
scholar translates by ‘purify oneself’ but adds in brackets or in a 
footnote ‘by almsgiving’; 1 another simply says ‘be charitable’. 2 
Apart from the noun zakät the root occurs about 26 times in the 
Qur’än, and it is instructive to consider the most important of 
these instances. They fall into four groups. 

In the first group (2. 169 e+ ; 3. 71 f; 4. 52 e?; 53. 33 e+) the 
meaning is clear. These are all instances of the second stem zakkâ 
used in the sense of ‘justify’ or ‘count just’ in much the same way 
as ‘justify’ is used in the New Testament. In each case the thought 
is expressed or implied: Do not justify yourselves, God justifies 
whom He pleases. All have an eschatological reference, and all, 
with the possible exception of the last, refer to the Jews. 7 'he 
cnticism of Jewish ideas with which this usage is bound up is 
similar to that in the New Testament. 

In the second group (2. 123 f; 2. 146 f— ; 3. 158 c; 62. 2 e) it is 
said that a messenger is sent to ‘purify’ (yuzakkî) a people. These 
passages are early- to mid-Medinan; the first is in an address to the 
Jews, though descriptive of Abraham; the others refer to Muham- 
mad. Since a prophet cannot justify in the sense in which God 
iustifies, we must, if we translate by ‘justify’, mean that justifica- 
tion (by God) is the result of the prophet’s mission. The same 
holds of ‘purify’. Perhaps, however, the word could be extended 
in meaning and taken as ‘to direct to justification or purification’. 
On the other hand, it might mean ‘to appoint zakât for’; this would 
be specially appropriate if zakât had not yet become a technical 
term but retained something of the associations of ‘means of 
purification’. Thus where yuzakki is used of a messenger it seems 
probable that it means ‘purifies by instituting almsgiving’. 

The Meccan (and perhaps early Medinan) usage of tazakkâ 
and at-tazakki which constitutes the third group (20. 78 c-e; 

1 Bell, Translation of Q. 

2 J. Obermann in The Arab Heritage , ed. by N. A. Faris, Princeton, 1946, 
p. 108. 
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35. 1 QC ?; 79. i8c; 80. 3, 7 b; 87. 14C; 92. 18 e?) is sliphtlv different. 
In 80. 3 and 7 the aim of Muhammad’s preaching is apparently to 
bring a man to tazakki , which is thus almost equal to conversion. 
20. 78 states that Gardens of Eden are the reward of tazakki\ and 
something similar is implied in 35. 19, 79. 18, and 87. 14. Thus 
tazakki seems to indicate that moral excellence which is part of 
the supreme aim of life. 

This would be in accordance with what Western scholars have 
written about the analogous uses of similar words in Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Syriac. 1 The Arabic root zakä properly means to 
grow or thrive or flourish, but the usages of it just considered 
have been influenced by these other languages, in which a similar 
root (corresponding to the Arabic dhakâ) indicates especially moral 
purity. The strangeness of this idea to the Arabs—though it was 
probably not introduced to them by the Qur’än—would help to 
account for their use of a term like tazakkâ to describe it. It was 
distinct from the ritual purity (cf. tahhir in 74. 4 b), with which 
the old religion had doubtless familiarized them. Thus the mean- 
ing of tazakki would possibly be better conveyed by ‘righteousness’ 
than by ‘purity’, and would link up with zakkâ in the first group. 
Any difficulty in suggesting that people are already righteous 
could be avoided by taking the word to mean ‘aim at righteous- 
ness, take it as a principle’; but the distinction implied here was 
probably not present to the Arab. 

We may also include in this group two instances of the second 
stem of the root, 24. 21 E and 91. 9 c: ‘Had it not been for the 
bounty and mercy of God towards you, not one of you would ever 
be pure ( zakâ), but God purifieth ( yuzakki) whom He willeth’; 
‘Prospered has he who purifies it ( sc . his soul or self)’. I atazakkä 
in 92. 18 e? is possibly to be taken in this sense—‘who gives of his 
wealth to purify himself ( yuti mäla-hu yatazakkâ)' —but in view 
of the probable Medinan date and the mention of wealth it is 
perhaps rather ‘who gives of his wealth as (purifying) zakät' ; that 
is to say, it perhaps refers to the more technical use of zakât but 
with the associated meaning of ‘purifying’ also present. None of 
the clearly Meccan passages connects tazakkä with money; on the 
contrary, a special reference is sometimes inappropriate, as in the 
case of Pharaoh (79. 18), while, though there is arich man in Sörat 
'Abasa (80), yet the blind man is also a possible instance of tazakki. 

1 Cf. Jeffery, Vocabulary, s.v. 
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There is also a fourth group where the original Arabic meaning 
of the root is dominant (2. 232 h; 18. 18 E+ ; 18. 73 c?; 19. 19 e+ ; 
24. 28 H; 24. 30 G?). These add no fresh elements to our special 
problem, and need not be discussed, interesting as they are. 

T he word sakät is frequentlv used in a technical sense, usually 
coupled with salât ; but there appear to be also some instances of 
îts use m a nor.-technical sense, that is, in the sense of general 
moral excellence or righteousness, as in the third group above. 
The best examples are 18. 80 c? and 23. 4 e; verses 14, 34, and 55 
(all E-f- ) of Sürat Marj’am (19) are perhaps further examples, but 
în view of the connexion with prophets they are probably to be 
connected with the second group. 

T inally, there is 9. 104 1 which appears to connect the moral 
sense of the root zakâ with the ritual purity of tahara. Muhammad 
is commanded, with regard to some Bedouin, ‘Take of their goods 
a sadaqah to cleanse and purify them thereby’ ( tutahhiru-hum wa- 
tuzakki-him bi-hä)\ another possible interpretation favoured by 
some Muslim exegetes 1 is, ‘Take of their goods a sadaqah which 
will cleanse them, and you will justify (or purify) them thereby.’ 
On either interpretation the two ideas have become connected. 
The commentaries may be mistaken in the occasions named for 
the revelation of this passage, but they are doubtless sound in 
suggesting that it has been assimilated to current Arab ideas. 
These men had done something from which they thought they 
required purification; it was they who wanted the purification. So 
far as the word tuzakki itself is concerned, it is close to the second 
group. 

This examination appears to show that in the Meccan period— 
the third group—the root zakä in special religious usages connoted 
righteousness or moral excellence. The commentator Ibn Zayd 
quoted by at-Tabarï 2 goes so far as to identify tazakkl with islâm. 
There may have been—though it is not necessarily so—a sugges- 
tion of moral purity about tazakkï, but there was no suggestion of 
religious or ritual purity, and no obvious connexion with alms- 
giving. In the Medinan period, however, notably in the second 
group and in 9. 104, zakkâ seems to refer specially to purification 
by almsgiving and to be connected (to some extent) with ritual 
purity. Why did such a change come about? With this problem 
may be linked up that of the use of zakät for almsgiving. This is 
1 Cf. a{-Tabarî, Tafsir, ad loc. * Tafsir, on 79. 18. 
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probably derived from the Aramaic zaköt meaning purity and not 
almsgiving; and, whether the transition from the one meaning to 
the other was the work of jews settled in Arabia or was first made 
by Muhammad himself, the problem of the reason for the transi- 
tion is much the same. 1 What is the connexion between righteous- 
ness, ritual purity, and almsgiving? 

Although tazakkä apparently had no connexion with almsgiving 
originally, the virtue of generosity was prominent in the earlier 
passages of the Qur’än, and that of course includes almsgiving. 
But, as C. Snouck Hurgronje argues, 2 almsgiving was and is not 
practised in the East for a socialistic or utilitarian reason but 
because it is the chief of the virtues. The negative aspect of his 
statement is beyond dispute, but in speaking of beneficence as a 
virtue sought for its own sake he is perhaps idealizing somewhat. 
Deep in Semitic thought was the idea of sacrificing something very 
precious, even a first-born son, doubtless on the assumption that 
such an act tended to propitiate a jealous deity and so to ensure 
one’s enjoyment of the rest of one’s possessions. For people with 
this thought in their bones it would be natural to regard alms- 
giving, the giving away of a part of one’s money or possessions, 
as a form of propitiatory sacrifice. 3 

It may be that nothing of this thought was present in the earliest 
passages with tazakkä , and not even in the insistence on generosity. 
But later passages of the Qur’än appear to bear witness to the 
resurgence of old ideas; and these were certainly present in the 
development of the practice of zakät in later Islam, as evidenced 
by Tradition. 

Thus in Sürat al-Baqarah (2. 273), alms (sadaqät) given in secret 
are said to cover or atone for (y'ukaffiru ) evil deeds, according to 
the standard interpretation; and earlier in the same sürah alms is 
spoken of as a fidyah in those cases where the head is not shaved 
during the pilgrimage, where, according to Lane, fidyah means 
‘property by the giving of which one preserves himselt from evil 
in the case of a religious act in w'hich he has fallen short of vs'hat 
was incumbent, like the expiation for the breaking of an oath. . . ’. 

Again, in the legal zakät according to later theory, what was 

1 Cf. Jeffcry, Vocabulary, s.v. and refs. there. 

1 ‘Une nouvelle Biographie de Mohammed’, in Revue de l’Histoire des Reli- 
gions, xxx. 167 f. = Verspreide Geschrijten, i. 353 f. 

* Cf. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Muslim Institutions, 105. 
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paid had always to be part of the property of which it was the 
~akât , and not an equivalent in money. 1 The payment must actu- 
ally be made too; several traditions about voluntary alms speak of 
the great mistortune of those who are unable to find someone v\ T ho 
will accept their alms. 2 Moreover the object given as zakät may 
not be bought back by the former owner. 3 It may further be 
noticed that when al-Ghazâlî is listing the possessions on which 
zakät is to be paid he places first cattle, then crops, and after these 
money, merchandise, and mines; that is to say, those which are 
mentioned first correspond to those which are subjects for sacri- 
fices in the Old I'estament. 

If it was correct to hold that in the Meccan period tazakkä 
meant aiming at moral purity or righteousness, then the disappear- 
ance later may be due to the fact that this method of expressing an 
idea novel to the Arabs became confused with older ideas of ritual 
purity. The Qur’än had linked the moral ideal with the Divine 
command and consequently with the Divine judgement; but the 
reassertion of the notion of ritual purity would impair this Iinking. 
Ilence tazakkä tended to fade out before hanïfiyah and islâm. 4 

2 Gha^âlî, Ihyâ', v, fa$l 2; cf. Bukhârî, 24. 58, tr. i. 485. 

Bukhärï, 24. 9. 10. 3 Ibid. 59. 4 Cf. p. 76, above. 


EXCURSUS E 

List of Meccatt Muslims and Pagans 

M ANY of the main points on which the survey of the earlier Mus- 
lims is founded can be readily set out in the form of a table. The 
names of the Muslims in the following table are those contained 
in vols. iii. i and iv. i of Ibn Sa'd; the pagans are those in the lists 
of the killed and the prisoners at Badr (Caetani, Ann. i, pp. 512- 
17), together with a few mentioned in the primary sources as 
prominent opponents of Muhammad. The table contains the 
following particulars: 

M's Tribe —Mother’s Tribe; this is usually taken from Ibn 
Sa'd’s notice; in the case of confederates and freedmen it is nor- 
mally not given even where known. 

Age —that is, age at the Hijrah; it mostly has to be calculated 
from other particulars given by Ibn Sa'd, and is not always given 
exactly, 

E —number in the list of first Muslims as given by Caetani, 
Ann. i, § 229, from IH. 162-5; the entry ‘E’ in the column indi- 
cates that the man’s conversion w’as earlier than that of those in 
the list. 

AA. —number in Caetani’s first Iist of Emigrants to Abyssinia 
(ibid. § 275, from IH, 208 f., &c.). 

AB —number in Caetani’s second list of Emigrants (ibid. § 277, 
from IH, 209-15, &c., omitting names in first list). 

R —number in Caetani’s list of returned Emigrants (ibid. § 283, 
from IH, 241-3, &c.); ‘Sh’ indicates one of those who returned in 
the two ships (IH, 781-6), and ‘X’ one of whose return nothing 
is stated and who was not at Badr as a Muslim. 

H —number in Caetani’s list of those who made the Hijrah 
(1 a.h., § 15, from IH, 316-23, &c.). 

B —performance at the battle of Badr; for the Muslims the 
number in Caetani’s list (2 a.h., § 85A, from IH, 485-91, &c.); 
‘PK’ and ‘PP! indicate that these names are present in Caetani’s 
lists of pagans killed and made prisoner respectively at Badr (ibid., 
§§ 88, 89, from IH, 507-15, &c.); ‘P’ means present as a pagan. 

‘IS’ indicates that Ibn Sa'd mentions the man’s presence in 
Abyssinia, as a Muslim at Badr, &c. 
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* indicates that the person so marked should appear in this list, 
though for reasons that are usually ob\ious he does not recei\ e a 
number in Caetani; e.g. Caetani’s second list of Emigrants to 
Abyssinia does not contain the names in his first list although 
they are included in the list in Ibn Hishäm on which his second list 
is based. 

m = maulä, client or freedman. 

h = halïf, confederate. 

h Tam'xm = a confederate coming from the tribe of 1 amîm. 


! A/’i tnbe 

Age 

E 

AA 

AB 

R 

H 

B 

HASHIM 









Mmlims 







ji 


Mubammad 

Zuhrah 

S z 

• • 



• • 


1 

2 

Hamzah 

Zuhrah 

i 5 6 

• ♦ 



• ■ 

49 

• 

mm 

'All b. Abi TUib . 

Hishim 

• * 

E 



• • 

50 

J 

A 

Zayd b. al-Plirithah 

(Ta>->i) 

42-7 

E 



• • 


Abü Marthad al-Ghanawi 

h . 

Marthad b. Abi MarthÄd h 


54 

• • 




• • 

• • 

51 

5^ 

53 

54 

7 

8 

c 

Anasah m. of Muhammad 


-• • 




• • 

6 

AbQ Kabshah m 


• * 





IS 

§llib Suqrln (Habashî) m 


• • 






? P 

'Abbâs b. 4 Abd al-Munalib . 

Namir 

55? 




Sh 


• • 

Ja 4 far b. Abï T&lib 

Hishim 

« • 

24 


1 



‘Aqil b. Abî T*üb 

Nawfal b. al-fiirith b. 'Abd al- 

Hishim 

« • 






PP 

Mutîalib .... 

Hftrith b. F. 

• • 






Rabi'ah b. al-yârith b. ‘Abd 









al-Muftalib 

Härith b. F. 

57? 







‘Abdalllh b. al-Hârith b. 'Abd 








? P 

al-Munalib 

Hirith b. F. 

• • 






AbQ Sufyin b. al-Hârith b. 








? P 

4 Abd al-Muttalib 

Hârith b. F. 

• • 







Fa^l b. al-'Abbâs. 

‘Amir b. §a‘$a- 







• • 


‘ah 

• • 







Ja'far b. Abi Sufyin b. al-H.. 

Hftshim 

• • 







al-Hârith b. Nawfal b. al-H. . 

Azd 

• • 






• • 

€ Abd al-Muttalib b. Rabi'ah . 

Häshim 

• • 





• • 

? P 

4 Utbah b. Abi Lahab . 

‘Abd Sliams 

• • 





• • 

? P 

Mu'attib b. Abi Lahab . 
Usimah b. Zayd b. al-Hârithah 

‘Abd Shams 

• • 







ntjHdshim 

• • 

0 







— AbQ Râfi' 

— Silntin sl-Fârisi 

• • 

• ♦ 

• ♦ 

• • 







Pagans 






• • 

• • 

PP 

‘Uqayl b. Abi Tâlib (or 'Aqil). 

•• 

• • 

« • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

Tälib b. Abi T*l'b 

♦ • 

• « 

• • 






AbQ Lahab b. 4 Abd al-Mutta- 
lib . 

♦ • 

• • 

• • 

• ♦ 

• • 

m • 

• • 

• • 

AL- ML JTALID 

■ 








Muslims 

*Ubaydah b. al-Hftrith b. al-M. 

Thaqif 

6x 

7 

• • 

• • 

• • 

55 

5 6 

q k. 
10 

at-Tufayl b. al-Hinth b. al-M. 

Thaqif 

3*4 

♦ • 

• • 


• • 

57 

x 1 

al-Husayn b. al-ïiârith b. al-M. 

Thaqif 

• • 

• • 

• • 




Mis(ati b. L'thâthah b. ‘Abbâd 

Muttalib (hcr m. 
Ta^rni) 

22 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

58 

12 
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M’l trxhé 

Ag» 

* 

AA 

AB 

R 

H 

B 

AL-MUTTALIB (conld.) 

« 

Pügctnt 

as-Sl'ib b. *Ub«yd b. «Abd 
YazUd .... 



• « 




• « 

PP 

Nu‘mln b. ‘Amr b. ‘Alqtmih 








PP 

nnk 

4 Ubmyd b. *Amr b. 'Aiqamah 








PP 

— *Aqü b. ‘Amr h 








PP 

■— Timlm b. 'Amr h „ 








PP 

nr\ 

— Ibn Tamlm b. 'Amr k , 








PP 

TAYM 

Simlxmi 

AbQ Btkr b. Abi Quhlfth b. 

'Amir .... 

Taym 

50 

E 

« » 

a « 

• • 

• 

45 

T»lb»h b. 'UbaydalUh b. 'Uih- 
mtn .... 

hUdramiyth 

26-8 

E 1 


• • 

• • 

47 

49 

—- Suhayb b. SinAn m 

• » 

32 

45 i 


• • 

• • 

48 

48 

— *Ämir b. Fuhtyrah w 

• • 

• • 

35 





47 

— Biiâl b. Rtbâb *» . 

• • 

• » 




Sh 


46 

ti-Hirith b. Khilid b. Sakhr 

Ta>*m 

• • 

• • 


32 

• • 

» » 

*Amr b, 'Uthmln b. ‘Amr 

.. 

• • 

• • 


34 

X 

• » 

• » 

Pagans 

'Umtyr b, 'Uthmin b. 'Amr . 

• • 

• * 

• » 

• » 

• • 

• • 

• • 

PK 

*Uthmin b. Milik b. 'Ubay- 
dallih .... 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• » 

• ■ 

• • 

PK 

Mllüc b. ‘Abdalllh b. 'Uthmln 

* • 

• « 






PK 

PK 

‘Amr b. ‘Abdallih b. Jud'ln . 

• * 

• • 

• • 

• • 

” 1 

*• 

• • 

Musifi' b. 'lyid b. Sakhr b. 
'Amir .... 

• • 

• • 






PP 

n w~\ 

— Jibir b. tx-Zubayr . 

• • 

• - • 

• • 

• • 

•• 


» ♦ 

PP , 
d. 

'Abdaliih b. Jud'in b. 'Amr . 

• • 

dead 

• » 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

SUHKAH 

\IusUms 

'Abd tr-Rahmin b. 'Awf b. 
'Abd *Awf 

Zuhrah 

43 

E 

7 

• 

11 

62 

37 

38 

39 k- 

Sa'd b. Abi Waqqif b. Wuhayb 

'Abd Shtma 

IÔ-2Q 

E 

• • 

» « 

• • 


'Umtyr b. Abi Waqqi? 

'Abd Shama 

14 

13 

13 

• • 

• • 


— 'Abdillih b. Mai'Qd h . 

Zuhrah h 

aq-37 

14 

17 ? 

29 

13 


41 

— tl-Miqdid b. 'Amr h 

• • 

c. 37 

• » 


31 

12 


40 

— Khtbbib b. tl-Arttt h 

Khuzi'th 

36 

12 


• • 

» • 


44 

— Dhu '1-Yadayn ‘Umayr b. 
'Abd 'Amr 

Zuhrth 

28 + 

« • 


« • 

» • 


43 k. 

— Maa'Qd b. tr-Rtbi* h 

• • 

30 + 

15 


26 

Sh 


42 

*Amir b. Abi Waqqi* . 

‘Abd Shtma 

• • 

• « 



» « 

al-MuUtlib b. Azhar b. *Abd 
*Awf . 

Mufpalib 

• » 

3* 


27 

v 0 

X 


• « 

Tulayb b. Azhar . * . 

Muppalib 

• • 

• « 



• • 


• • 

'Abdaillh b. Shihib al-A»ghtr 

Khuzi'ah 

hfZuhrah 

dead 

• • 


IS 

■ • 


• • 

‘Abdallih b. Shihlb . 

Khuzi'ah; h 

dead 

• • 


• • 

• • 

£~+ 1 


• • 

— 'Utbth b. Maa'Qd h 

Zuhrah h 

• • 

• • 


30 

Sh 


• • 

— Shurabbil b. Haiaruh h . 

j urruh (by mar- 
riage) 

40 

• • 

• • 

55 

X 

« • 

• • 

Pagan 

'Abdallih al-Akhnaa b. Shariq 
hiThaqif .... 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• « 

• • 

• • 

• » 

'adI 

Aiusiims 

*Umar b. al-Khatiib b. Nufiyl 

MakhzQm 

31-39 





33 

55 

56 

08 

58 

Zayd b. al-Kha«ib 

Aaad 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

34 

Sa'id b. Zayd b. 'Amr b. Nufiyl 

Khuzi'ah 

20-29 

8 

• » 

• • 

• • 

39 

‘Amr b. Suriqah b. Mu'ttmir 

Jumab 

• « 





35 

— 'Amir b, Rtbi'th h 

• • 

• « 

21 

11 

• 

27 

2 

63 
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^ADl: MusUnu (conid ) 

'Amr ‘Äqil b. (Abi) Bukayr 
hlKinânah 

Khllid b. (Abl) Bukiyr 
h/Kindnah 

— IyU b. (Abl) Bukiyr h/Ki- 
ndnah 

— ‘Arrur b. (Abl) Buk>yr 
h Kindnah 

— Wiqid b. ‘Abdâilih h/Ta - 

mbm . 

““ Khtwll b. Abi Khivvll 
h/Sfadhhtj 

— Mihji 1 b. $ilib w (of 'Umir) 
Nu‘aym b. ‘AbdjüUh b. Aâid . 
Mfmâr b. ‘AbcUliih b. Nâdl*h 
'Adl b. Nidlâh b. ‘Abd âl-'Uzxi 
‘Urwah b. (Abï Uthâthâh) b. 

‘Abd âl-*Uzzâ . . 

Maa'üd b. Suwâyd 
'Abdâllâh b. Surftqth 
‘Abdâüâh b. ‘Umâr b. âl-Khâf- 

tlb. 

Khftrijâh b. Hudhâfâh b. Ghâ- 
nim .... 
an-Nu t mln b. ‘Adl b. NaiJUh 
Mâlik b. Khâwlâh 


AL-yÄRITH B. FIHR 
Muslims 

AbO 'Ubâydâh b. al-Jarrftb 
Suhayl b. Baydft’ 

$afwftn b. Bâydl'. 

Ma‘mâr b. Abi Sârb (or ‘Amr) 
Hllib b. 'Amr b. Abi Sârb 
‘Iyld b. (Abi) Zuhayr . 

‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr (of B. Mu 
bârib b. Fihr) . 

Sâhl b. Bâydl' 

‘Amr b. ai-Hftrith 
‘Uthmln b. ‘Abd âl-Ghanm 
Sa‘id (or Sa‘d) b. ‘Abd Qay« 
âl-Hlrith b. ‘Abd Qayt. 

‘Amir b. 'Abd Ghanm (at 
Sahml?) , 

Pafans 

âi-Xufayl b. Abl Qunay' 
‘Utbah b. ‘Amr b. Jabdam 
— Shftfi* h.. 


‘ÄMIR 

Muslimt 

AbQ Sabrah b. Abî Ruhm b. 

‘Abd al-‘Uzxâ . . 

‘Abdâllih b. Makhramah b. 

‘Abd aJ-'Uzzâ . 

Hifib b. 'Amr b. 'Abd Shama 
'Abdallfth b. Suhayl b. ‘Amr . 

— 'Umayr b. ’Awf m (of Su- 
bayl) ...» 

Wâhb b. St'd b. Ab! Sarb . 

— Sâ‘d b. Khawlâh ** 

Sâllt b. ‘Amr 
âi-Sakrftn b. f Amr 


| M ’i tribt 

Att J 

* | 

AA 

AB 

R 

H 

B 

• # 

32 

4* 


•. 

.. 

44 

65 k. 

• • 

30 

40 


.. 

•• 

45 

66 

• • 

• • 

43 


• • 

• • 

43 

67 

* • 

• • 

41 


• • 

• • 

46 

64 

• • 

• • 

39 


• • 

• • 

40 

60 





• • 

• • 

41 

61 

• • 

• • 






57 k- 

‘Adl 

Aah'ari 

• • 

• • 

34 


• • 

7* 

Sh 

A 

• • 

• « 

• • 

• • 

Sthm 

dead 



73 

U. 

• • 


‘Anazah (hcr m. 
Sahm) 

• • 



72 

d. 

• § 

• • 

• • 

'Adi i 

• • 



• • 


3ö 

59? 

Jumâb 

• • 





* 

Jumâb 

10-11 



• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•Adi 

• • 



74 I 

X 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 



• • 

• • 

42 

62 

d-Hirith 




83 

36 

• • 

80 

39-40 

1 

♦ • 

• 

38 

• • 

82 

tl-Hânth 

31-32 

• • 

*5 



• • 

83 k. 

»!-H4mh 

• • 

• • 

• • 

84 

39 

• • 

84/90 

‘Ämir 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

86 

• • 

■ • 

• • 

• • 

86 

X 

• • 

s?? 

al-HJnth 

• • 

• • 

• • 




• • 

30 







ai-Hirith 


• • 

« • 

85 

37 

• • 

81 

‘Amir 


« • 

• • 

87 

88 

X 

• « 

• • 

Zuhrah 


• • 

• • 

X 

• • 

• « 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• ♦ 

89 

Sh 

• • 

• 4 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

91 

X 

• • 

* • 






• • 

• 

• • 

PP 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 




PP 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

♦ • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

PP 

Hâshim 



13 

• 

3* 

64 

75 

• • 

• • 



Kinftnah 

28—9 

• • 

15 

16 

• • 

75 

• 

29 

Sh 

• • 

• • 

76 

89? 

Aahji’ 

Nawfal 

■ • 

25-6 

17 

9 • 

76 

30 

• • 

77 






• • 

• • 

78 

» • 

• • 

• • 




• • 

85 

Ash’ar 

• • 

Yatnan 

KhuzJ'ah 

32 

23 

• • 

dead 

• • 

• 1 

l6 

• * 


82 

77 

78 

35 

X 

33 

• • 

• • 

d. 

79 

• 1 

4 t 
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Af'i tribc 

Agt \ 

E 

AA 

i AB 

R | 

"I 

* 

‘ AMJR : Afushms (contd.) 









Mllik b. Zam*ah . 

* * 

• • 

9 • 

• • 

So 

Sh 

• • 

• • 

'Abdâllih b. Qay* (Ibn Umin 









Maktûm), 

MakhzQm 


• • 

•' • 

• • 

• • 

* • 

• • 

Pagans 









Suhayl b. 'Amr b. ‘Abd Shtmj 

• • 






• • 

PP 

‘Abd b. Zam*ah b. Qa>*i b. 









*Abd Shams 

• • 

• 

• • 






PP 

‘Abd ar-Rahmln b. Miiuhû'. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 


PP 

Hablb b. Jâbir 

• * 

• • 






PP 

a*-Si‘ib b. Milik. 

* • 

• t 

• t 





PP 

+ 2 confederatea 









ASAD 









Afusüms 









az-Zubayr b. al-'Awwim b. 









Khuwaylid 

Hishim 

27-8 

E 

5 

• 

7 

63 

32 

— Hi|ib b. Abi Baita'ab h . 

• m 

35 






33 

— Sa'd m (of Hitib) . 

* • 

• • 






34 

Sâ*ib b. al-‘Awwim b. Khu- 

• 








waylid .... 

Hiahim 

• • 







Khilid b. Hizim b. Khuwaylid 

Aaad 

dcad 

• • 

• • 

1S 

d. 

t • 

• • 

al-A&wad b. Nawfal b. Khu- 









waylid .... 

‘Abd Shami 

• • 

• • 

• • 

15 

Sh 

* t 

• • 

'Amr b. Umayyab b. al-Hiritb 

Taym 

• • 

• • 

• • 

17 

d. 

• • 

t t 

Yazid b. Zam'ah b. ai-Aswad 

Makhzûm 

• • 

• • 

• • 

16 

X 

• t 

• • 

Pagans 









Zam'ah b. al-Aawad b. al- 









Muttalib .... 

♦ • 

• • 





• • 

PK 

al-HArith b. Zam'ah 

• • 

• • 






PK 

‘Uqayl b. ai-Aswad (or 'Aqîl) . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 

• 

• • 

PK 

Abu '1-Bakhtari (al-‘A$) b. Hi- 









ahim b. al-Hinth 

• • 

• • 






PK 

Nawfal b. Khuwaylid 

• • 

• • 






PK 

as-Sâ’ib b. Abi Hubaysh 

. - 

* • 






PP 

al-Huwayrith b. 'AbbAd 

• • 

t t 






PP 

‘Abdallah b. Humayd . 

• • 

t t 






PP 

Hakim b. Hizlm b. Khuway- 









lid. 

• • 

• • 







-+2 confcderatea + i client 









NAWFAL 









Muslims 









*Utbah b. Ghazwân ii , 

• • 

40 

• • 

• • 

14 

6 

68 

30 

— Khabbib m (of f Utbah) . 

• • 

31 





61 

3i 

Pagans 









al-Hirith b. 'Amir b. Nawfal 

• • 

• • 




• • 

• • 

PK 

Tu‘aymah b. *Adî b. Nawfal , 

• • 

• • 






PK 

•Adi b. al-Khiyâr b. ‘Adi b. N.' 

• • 

• • 






PP 

al-Muf'im b. ‘Adi b. Nawfal , 

• • 

• • 






? d. 

-f 2 confcderatea *+• i dient 









'ABD SHAMS 









A fusiims 









4 Uthminb. 'Afîân b. Abi ’l-'A? 

*Abd Shams 

39/46 

f E 

X 

• 

1 

6 q 

13 

AbO Hudhayfah b. 'Utbah b. 









Rabi'ah ... 

Kinânah 

4t-2 

1 38 

3 

• 

3 

66 

14 

— Silim m. (of AbQ Hudh- 









ayfah) .... 

• • 

• • 





67 

15 

— 'Abdallib b. Jahsh h(Khu - 









zaymah .... 

Hishim 

38-46 

22 

• • 

7 

5 

4 

17 





























































































LIST OF MECCAN MUSLIMS AND PAGANS 
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ABD SHAM5: Muslimi (conid .) 

AbO Vizid b. Ruqayih h 'Khu - 
taymah . . % . 

— ‘Ukkiihjih b. Mibian h\» 
Khutaymah 

AbQ Sinln b. Mihjan A/- 
Khutaymah 

— Sinin b. Abi SinAn A/- 
Khuzaymah 

— Shuji' b. Wahb kjKhu - 

.... 

— 'Uqbah b. Wahb h;Khu- 
taymah .... 

— Rabi'ah b. Aktham A/- 
Khuzaymah 

— Muj>nz b. Nadlah h/Khu- 
taymah .... 

ä Arbad b. Humayrah hj» 
Khutaymah 

““ Malik b. \Arnr A Si/mw 

— Midläj b. ‘Amr A. Sulaym 
Thaqt b. ‘.Amr h Sulaym 

Khllid b. Sa'ïd b. al-‘Äf 
*Amr b. Sa'id 

— Abû Abmad b. jahsh /i/- 
Khuzaymah 

— 'Abd ar-Rahmin b. Ru- 
qayah h Khuzaymah 

— ‘Amr b. Mih$an h Khu- 
taymah .... 

— Qays b. 'Abdalllh h Khu- 
zaymah .... 

— $afwän b. 'Amr h/SuIaym 

— AbQ MQai al-.Ash'ari h . 

— Mu'ayqib b. Abi Fitimah h 

— Subayb m (of AbÛ L'b*y- 
l>ah) .... 

— az-Zuba>T b. 'Ubaydah 

— Tammâm b. ‘Ubaydah 

— Mubammad b. 'Abdallih 
b. Jabsh .... 

Pagam 

Hanzalah b. Abi Sufyin b. 

Harb b. Umayyah 
4 Ubaydah b. Sa'id b. al-‘Af b. 
Umayyah 

al-'Äf b. Sa'id b. al-‘Af b. 
Umayyah 

‘Uqbah b. Abi Mu'ayt b. Abl 
'Amr b. Umayyah 
‘Utbah b. Rabi'ah b. 'Abd 
Shams .... 
Shaybah b. Rabi'ah b. 'Abd 
Shams ... - 

al-Walid b. 'Utbah b. Rabi'ah 
'Amr b. Abl Sufyân b. b. 

Umay>'ah 

al-HInth b. Abi Wajzah b. Abi 
'Amr .... 
Abu ’l-'Af b. ar-Rabi' b. *Abd 
al-'Uzzi 

Abu U-'Af b. Nawfal b. 'Abd 
Shams . 

-h & confcdcratca + 4 clienta 
AbQ Sufyin b. hiarb 


j A/'i tribi 

Agi 

E 

AA 

AB | 

R 

H 

B 

• • 

m m 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

14 

21 







7 

18 

• • 

33 

• • 


• • 











22 

é • 

35 

• • 


• • 




-• 

15 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

23 

» • 

» 9-37 

• • 


1S 

• « 

8 

19 





« • 

« • 

9 

20 

• * 

• • 

« • 






« « 

3 * 

• ♦ 


• • 

• • 

20 

25 

• • 

20 - 3 - 

• • 


• • 

• • 

13 

24 






• • 

10 

29 

• • 

• • 

• • 



♦ • 

17 

26 

•. 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

27 

* * 

• • 




• • 

19 

28 

• • 

Kininah 

• ♦ 

m • 

• • 

36 


5 

Sh 

• • 

• • 

MakhzQm 

• • 

• • 


3 

sn 

• • 

♦ • 

Hiahim 

• • 

23 


1 S 

• • 

5 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 











• • 

16 

• • 


• • 

• • 










10 

X 

15 ? 

• • 

-* 

• • 

• • 



• • 

18 

• « 

• • 

• • 

• • 


13 

? Sh 

• t 

• • 

1 

• • 



12 

? Sh 

• • 

• • 

• • 

« • 

• • 












■ • 

16? 

• • 

• • 

• • 



• • 

21 

• • 

• » 

• • 

t • 


• • 

• • 

22 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 






• • 

• • 

t t 

t t 

• • 

t • 

24 

• ♦ 






• • 


PK 






• « 


PK 






• • 


PK 

1 

i 





t • 


PK 






• • 


PK 






• ♦ 


PK 






• • 


PK 






• • 


PP 






• • 


PP 






• • 


PP 






« • 


PP 




• • 


• • 


• • 










































































176 EXCURSUS E 



| M'i tnhé 


E 

.4.4 

\ AB 

1 * 1 

UL 

B 

MAKHZCM 









XîuiUmt 









AbO SmlamAh b. ‘Abd ml-.Aamd 









b. HiUJ .... 
al-Arqam b. ‘Abd Nlanlf b. 

Hlahim 

• • 

2 

s 

• 

>4 

1 

SO 

Aud .... 

Shammis b. *Uthmin b. aah- 

Khuzi'ah 


3 


• • 

• • 

16 


5 2 

Shârid .... 

‘Abd Shama 

• • 

• • 


35 


51 

— ‘.Ammâr b. Ylair h (of 
Abû Hudhayfah) 

— Mu'aiub b. ‘Awf h Khu- 

• • 

$6? 

44 

..! 

9C 

19 


53 

2 <S*ah .... 

• • 

31 

• • 


41 

20 


54 

‘AyyUh b. Abï Rabi'ah b. aJ- 
Mughirah 

Salamah b. HUhlm b. ai-Mu- 

Tamim 

• • 

18 


40 

18 


• • 


ghirah .... 

Rabi'ah 

• • 

• • 


39 | 

17 


• • 

*l-YValid b. *1-Walld b. tl-Mu- 









ghirah .... 

Bajilah 








Hlshim b. Abi Hudha> r fah b. 
al-Mughlrah 

HabbAr b. Sufyln b. ‘Abd aJ- 

M&khzüm 

• • 

• • 


38 

X 


• • 

36 

X 

A*ad b. HUll . 

‘AbdaUâh b. Suf>-*n b. 'Abd al- 

‘Ämir 

a • 

• • 



• • 


X 

Asad .... 

‘Amir 

• • 

• • 


37 


• « 

-h 2 confederates 









Pagatu 









Abü Jahl ('Amr) b. Hiahim b. 
aJ-Mughirah 

al-‘A$ b. Hithim b. aJ-Mughi- 
rah .... 

Khliid b. Hishlm b. al-Mu- 
ghirah .... 

Maa'Qd b. Abi Umayyah b. al- 
Mughirah 

AbQ Qaya b. aJ-Walid b. al- 
Mughirah 

AbQ Qays b. al-Flltih b. aJ- 
Mughirmh 

Hudhayfah b. Abl Hudhayfah 
b. aJ-Mughirah 

Hishlm b. Abi Hudhayfah b. 
al-Mughirah 

Umayyah b. Abi Hudhayfah b. 
al-Mughirah 

'Uthmân b. ‘AbdalUh b. al- 

Tamim 







PK 

PK 

PP 

PK 

PK 

PK 

PK 

PK 

PP 

PP 

Mughirah 

Rifl'ah b. Abî Rifï'ih b. 'A’idh 








PK 

b. 'Abdallah 

al-Mundhir b. Abl Riil'ah b. 

'A'idh b. ‘Abdallah . 
'Abdallih b. al-Mundhir b. 

• 




;; 



PK 


Ab» Rifï'ah b. 'A'idh b. 'Ab- 
dallah .... 





•• 

- 


PK 

Zuhayr b. Abi Rifl'ah b. ‘A’idh 
b. 'Abdallah . 
aa-Si’ib b. Abï Rifl'ah b. ‘Ä’idh 
b. 'Abdallah 

Abu ’l-Mundhir b. Abi Rifl'ah 








PK 

PK 


b. 'Abid ( ? - 'A’idh) b. 'Ab- 
dallah .... 








PP 

§ayfi b. Abi Rift'ah b. 'Abid 
(? - 'A'idh) b. 'Abdallah . 
•a-Si'ib b. Abi '*-Si'»b b. 





• • 



PP 


'Abid (? - 'A'idh) b. 'Abdal- 
lah * . . • . 

.. 

t • 



• 

• • 

m • 

PK 
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\f't tnt* 


MAKHZCm ' Paians (ccmtd.) 

Abû 4 AtJ ‘Abdalllh b. â»-Sl ib 
b. ‘Abid (? — 'A’idh) b. 'Ab- 

dillah 

b. 'Abd iI-Aiid b. 
Hilll b. 'Abid . 

Htyib b. ai-Sl'ib b. ‘Uwiyrrur 
b. 'Amr b. 'Abid 
•Hwiynur b. ts-Sl ib b. 'Uway- 
mir b. 'Amr b. ‘Abid 
A idh b. aa-Sl'ib b. X wi\mir 
b. ‘Amr b. 'Abid 
Al-Muttalib b. Hanub b. al- 
Hlnth b. ‘Ubiyd 
Qays b. as-Si ib ? 

+ $ confedcrat« at Badr 
Abdallih b. Abi Rabi'ah b. al- 
Mughirah 

al-Hirith b. Hiahim b. al- 
Mughirah 

Hishâm b. al-\Valid b. al-Mu- 
ghirah , 

Zuhayr b. Abl Umayyah b. aJ- 
M ughirah 

al-\\ alid b. aJ-Mughirah 
SAHM 

Aftaitmt 

Khunays b. Hudhifah b. Qavs 
b. *Adi . 

‘Abdallih b. HudhJfah b. Qav* 
b. *Adi . . . 

(Abû) Qa>a b. Hudhifah b. 

Qay* b. 'Adi . 

Hishim b. al-‘Ä| b. Wi’Ü . 
AbQ Qays b. al-Hlrith . 
‘Abdalllh b. al-Hinth 
as-Si’ib b. aJ-Hirith . 
al-Hajjij b. al-Hirith (or al- 
Hirith) .... 

Tamîm b. al-Hlnih (or Bishr 
or Numayr) 

Sa'id b. al-Hlrith 
Ma'bad b. al-Hirith (or Ma- 
'mir) .... 

— Sa'id b. 'Amr h Tamim . 
‘Umayr b, Ri’ib b. Hudliifah 

— Matmruyah b. Jaz’ . 

— Nftfi' b. Budayl 

Pagans 

Munabbih b. aJ-Hajjij b. ‘Amir 
Nubayh b. al.-Hajjij b. 'Amir 
il-*Äf b. Munabbih b. al-Haj- 
jij b. ‘Amir 

Abu ‘I-'Äf b. Qa>a b. ‘Adi b. 

Su'ayd .... 
‘Afim b. Abi 'Awf b. Dubay- 
rah b. Su'ayd . 

'.\mir b. Abi 'Awf b. Dubay- 
rah ..... 
Abü Wadâ'ah b. Dubayrah 
al-Hânth b. Munabbih b. al- 
Hajjij .... 
Farwah b. Qaya b. 'Adi b. 
Hudhifah 

5511 




Sahm 

Kmlnah 

Kininah 

MikhzQm 

Hadramawt 

Kinânah 

Kminah 

Kininah 

Sa'fa'ah 

Jumah 

Jumab 
S»>a'ah 
Jumah 
Himyar 


-if' 

E 1 

.*ÎA 

AB 

R 

H 1 

B 

; 




• • 

• • 

PP 







PK 


• • 

• • 

• • 










PK 


• • 

• • 

• • 










PK 


• • 

• * 

-• • 










PK 


• * 

• • 

• ♦ 










PP 


• • 

• • 

• • 



PP 


• • 

• • 

• • 





• • 

• • 

• • 



• • 


• • 

• • 

• - 



• • 


• ■ 

• • 

• • 



• ♦ 


• • 

• • 

• • 



PP? 

I 

• • 

• • 

• • 




1 

20 


57 

25 

37 

74 


• • 


62 

X 

« * 

• • 




60 

X 


• « 


• • 


59 

26 


• • 




6 l 

X 


• • 




58 

d. 


• • 


• * 


0 $ 

X 


• • 


• • 


? 6 3 

X 


? P 




65 

X 


4 • 


• • 


67 

X 


• • 


(? 30 ) 


64 

X 


• 4 




66 

X 


• 4 


• ■ 


69 

X 


4 • 


• • 


70 

Sh 


• • 


• • 


• • 

• • 


• • 

_ — 







PK 







PK 





• • 


PK 





• • 


PK 





• ♦ 


PK 







PK 





• • 


PP 





• • 


PK 





• • 


PP 
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EXCURSUS E 



ATl tnb* 

Att 

* 1 

AA 

AB 

* 

L£L 


Sahm : Pagans. (cortld.) 

Wan?alah b. Qubayih b. Hu- 
dhâfah . 

9 9 







pp 

b. ml-Hlrith b. Q»>i 
b. 'Adi b. St'd 

9 9 

• • 






pp 

— Aslam (m. of Nubtyh) . 

• • 

" 

■ • 

* • 

m m 

9 9 

« • 

• • 

pp 

«1-‘A» b. Wâ'fl b. Himhirn b. 
Su'ayd .... 

• m 







•Amr b. al-'A* b. Wl’il. 

9 • 

• • 







ti-Hlnth b. Qayt b. ‘Adi b. 
S»‘d . . • , 

9 9 



11.! 





JUMA ^ 

\fuslsms 

* Uthmin b. M»?*ün b. H»bib 
b. W*hb .... 

Jumab 

• • 

4 

IO 

• 

21 


69 

‘Abdaliih b. Ma?*&n b. Habib 
b. Wahb .... 

Jumab 

30 

6 


44 

M 


72 

Qudlmah b. Ma$‘ün b. Habib 
b. Wahb . . . 

Jumab 

32 

5 


43 

23 


71 

a»-Sâ'ib b, ‘Uthmln b. Ma^'Ûn 

Sulaym (her m. 
*Abd Shama) 

19-27 

3* 


42 

22 


70 

Ma'mar b. al-Hârith b. Ma‘- 
mar b. Habib . 

Jumab 

• • 

30 




• • 

73 

Hâtib b. al-Hlnth b. Ma*Tnar 
b. Habib 

Jumab 

? d. 

26 


45 

d. 


• « 

Khatfâb b. ai-Hirith b. Ma'- 
mar b. Habib . 

Jumab 

? d. 

! 2g 

* * 

49 

d. 


• • 

Muhammad b. Hâtib . 

• m 


• • 


47 

(Sh) 


• • 

al-Hâhth b. Hâtib 

9 9 


• • 


4« 

(Sh) 


• • 

'Umayr b. Wahb b. KhaJaf b. 
Wahb .... 

Sahm 







p 

Sufyân b. Ma*mar b. Habib b. 
Wahb . . 

Yaman 


• • 


51 

X 


• • 

Jâbir b. Sufyin . 

9 9 


9 9 


52 

X 


• • 

Junâdah b. Sufyin 

• • 


9 9 


53 

X 


• • 

Nubayh b. ‘Uthmân b. Rabi'ah 

• • 


4 • 


?j 6 

Sh 


. • • 

Pagans 

Umayyah b. Khaiaf b. W’ahb 

• • 


• • 





PK 

'All b. UmajTab b. Khaiaf b. 
Wahb . 

• • 


• • 

* * 




PK 

'Amr b. Ubayy b. Khalaf b. 
Wahb . 

• * 


• • 





PP 

•Abdallih b. Ubmyy b. Khalaf 
b. Wahb . 

• • 


• • 





PP 

'Awa b. Mi'yar 

• 4 


• • 





PK 

‘Amr b. ‘Abdallâh b. ‘Uthmân 
b. Wuhayb 

• 4 


• • 





PP 

W f ahb b. ‘Umayr b. Wahb b. 
Khalaf b. Wahb 

9 • 


• • 



• • 

• « 

PP 

Rabi'ah b. Darrâj b. ai-'Anbaa 

• m 


• • 



.. 

! .. 

PP 

+ 5 clienta, Ätc, 

Ubayy b. Khalaf b. Wahb 

• • 

m • 







'ABD AD-DÂR 

Musiims 

Mu#'ab b. 'Umayr b. Hâshim. 

‘Amir 

37 + 

• • 

6 

• 

8 

65 

35 

Abu ’r-Rüm b. 'Umayr b. Hâ- 
ahim 

? Greek 

• • 

• • 

• • 


X 

• • 

• • 

Suwaybit b. Sa*d b, Harmalah 

Khuzâ'ah 

• • 

• • 

• • 

19 

9 

59 

36 

Firâa b. an-Na<Jr b. ai-Hirjth. 

Tamim 

• 4 

• • 

• • 

25 

X 

• • 

• • 

Jahm b. Qayi 

(by marriajte) al- 
Mutjalib 

• ft 

• • 

9 9 

20 

Sh 

• • 

• • 

Khuzaymah b. Jahm b. Qaya . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• « 

23 

Sh 

• • 

• • 
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M* ! 

* 

AA 

AB j 

R 

H 1 

'ABD AD-DA.R: Musitnu (conlJ.) 
'Amr b. J»hm b. Qay* . 

• • 

- 

• • 

• • 

m m 

22 

Sh 

• • 

t i chent 








Pûfant 








an-Na 4 r b. al-Hârith . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

* • 

• • 

♦ • 

‘Abd al-'Axlz b. ‘L’mayr b. 








Hâahim .... 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 



•f 3 confederaie* -f a chenta 





■- 

l - ~ 


, 

ABD 

—-i 







AfuUim 






IO 

6 o 

Tulayb b. 'L’majT 

Hi&him 

22 

• • 

• • 

iS 





















































EXCURSUS F 

The Traditions from ’UncaJi 

The material derived from 'Urwah b. az-Zubavr for the Meccan 

m 

period of Muhammad's life is of considerable importance, espe- 
cially the fragments of his letter to 'Abd al-Malik preserved by 
at-'l’abarl. 1 It is therefore worth while paying particular attention 
to the question of 'Urwah’s reliability as a source. In what iollows 
it will be assumed that what is alleged to come from 'Unvah reallv 
is material which he handed on. It will also be assumed, however, 
that he normally did not mention where he got his material, and 
that where a prior authority is named the name has been inserted 
conjecturally by a later person; the conjecture may verv well be 
correct, but there must always be an element of uncertainty 
about it. 

'Urwah was the son of az-Zubavr b. al-'Awwäm, one of the 
earliest Muslims and a close friend of Abü Bakr. 'Urwah’s mother 
was the latter’s daughter Asmä’, so that A’ishah was his maternal 
aunt. He was a full brother of 'Abdalläh, the counter-caliph ot the 
Second Civil War. He was apparently a supporter of his brother’s 
party, but on 'Abdalläh’s death he is said to have made his way 
with extreme haste to the Umayyad caliph 'Abd al-Malik, and on 
behalf of their mother to have begged his brother’s body for burial. 
This was granted. He was reconciled to Umavyad rule, and lived 
quietly in Medina. The date given for his death varies from 93 to 
101, the favourite being 94. 

'Urwah is said to have been the first to bring together scattered 
materials for the biography of Muhammad. The diversity of the 
points in al-Wäqidi ( ap . Wellhausen) transmitted from him or 
through him confirms that he must have attempted something of 
this sort. On the other hand the material from him in Ibn Hishäm 
is largely material concerning the families with which he was 
connected. Thus there is material involving his maternal grand- 
father, Abö Bakr: 205, 245 f., 327, 333, 650 (in praise of Abü 
Bakr’s freedman, 'Ämir b. Fuhayrah), 731 f., 1016; cf. WW, 167. 
There is one passage about his father (809), and some involve 
other members of the clan of Asad or persons connected with it. 2 

1 Ann . i. u8of., 1224 f. 1 Cf. WW, 189, 376. 




UJK TRADITIONS FROM 'L'RWAH i8i 

A _ m 

an earlV" 6 mUSt be numbered ’Abdallâh b. Mas'ud, who at 
mad an^l. bad betn made ‘broiher’ of az-Zubayr by Muham- 

dallâh b. az V -7°j în hl f. Ul11 le,t bis property to az-Zubayr and 'Ab- 
as con * j U a ) r * ^ayd b. Hârithah mayalso havebecn reckoned 
ofKh - e " itb tbe c,an ot Asad as he had once been slave 

had al k ,1crba P s a,so ot ber cousin, l lakîm b. Hizâm; he 
bint al* 0 ' A een _ marrietl Ior 3 to 'Uruah’s patemal aunt, Hind 
in Zavd ^ ' ^ batever tb c reason, L nvah was interested 
the a ,’ f i, an • U,S - SOn ’ b At-l’abari gives l rwah as one of 

fand w ,or hoiding that Zavd was the hrst male Muslim 

Âll ° Wn S^dhther Abû Bakr).- 

the Isla S . mar k ;> him as belonging to a certain political milieu in 
timeu^rT 10 f tate lbe P art >’ in power during Muhammad’s life- 
dah- tK L e ‘ triumvirate ’ ofAbû Bakr, 'Umar, and Abö 'Ubay- 
’ en 1 e P artv 01 ishah, 'Falhah, and az-Zubayr, which in 
resD ^ °PP 0î,cti hoth Alï and Mu'âwiyah; then the party that was 
n 2 fTh 1 h ^° r tbe risin S a g a| nst the Umayyads from about 62 to 
betw ^ ^ rou P s are not ‘dentical but there is some continuity 
Cen ^ ern ) it is therelore not surprising to find that among the 
er *f ne transm med is some which puts the clan of Umayy'ah 
ot ers responsible lor opposing Muhammad and Abü Bakr 

B^ '^Alj^ h'^ht; e.g. Muhammad’s complaint of his treatment by 
• Manâf;* lists of opponents; 5 the rudeness of Abü Jahl and 
ftls ea g crn ess for fighting. 6 

he mattcr, however, is not quite so simple as this. The old 
groupings were tending to break down, and 'Abd al-Malik doubt- 
. CbS icl ali ^hat he could to reconcile a man like 'Urwah. l’hus we 
earn Irom Ibn Sa'd' that among 'Urwah’s wives were a grand- 
aughter ot Abu ‘ 1 -BakhtarI of his own clan of Asad, a grand- 
aughter of the caliph T’mar (of 'Adï), a woman from the clan of 
roayyah and another from that of Makhzum. We are, unfortu- 
natelv, not told the dates of these marriages. If that with the 
woman of L mayvah was prior to the civil war, it would explain 
how he had the entrée to 'Abd al-Malik. In the material, too, we 
note a passage in praise of 'Utbah b. Rabî'ah of 'Abd Shams; 8 but 
this might be countered by the fact that 'Utbah, though of 'Abd 
Shams, was not of Umayyah b. 'Abd Shams. 

is, iii. I. 30. 27. 1 Cf. III, 7QI (T ., 1006; WW, 238, 433 f., 437. 

--Inn. i. ,,67. 4 IH, 277 = Tab. 1199. 5 IH, 271 f., 436. 

0 IH, 428; \VW, 51 f. 7 v. 132 f. * VVVV, 50 ff. 
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These facts appear to indicate that, vvhile 'Urvvah vvas certainly 
not a rabid opponent of the UmayTads, his sympathies had for 
long been with the opposition—though they may have altered 
somewhat atter 72. Moreover his family tradition, which must 
have influenced his account of events, must have been hostile to 
the Umayyads. l'here is therefore some justification for suspecting 
that his letter to 'Abd al-Malik, though genuine, is not impartial. 
This suspicion is reinforced by the fact that some of the trans- 
mitters of the letter moved in Qadarï circles, which were anti- 
Umavyad; Abân b. Vazîd held the doctrine of Qadar or free-will, 
and so did 'Abd al-AN'ärith b. Sa id, the father of 'Abd as-Samad. 1 

In view of this it is not unreasonable to think that, for example, 
the letter to 'Abd al-Malik lays too much emphasis on the need to 
escape from persecution as motive for the Abyssinian expedition; 
such persecution as there was would be largely the work of Umay- 
yah and the other clans which had been the traditional enemies of 
the group round Abü Bakr, az-Zubavr, and their families. Even if 
the policy of Abü Bakr and his friends had much to do with the 
migration to Abyssinia, family and clan tradition would not draw 
attention to this not-specially-creditable fact, while an obvious 
way of discrediting rivals lay to hand. 

1 Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, i, no. 175, vi, no. 923. 


EXCURSUS G 

The J ’ariûus Lists 

In order to understand the nature of the first list (- 4 A) of those who 
t0 Abyssinia, \ve must consider two other lists, that of those 
who returned from Abvssinia (R), which Caetani’ repeats, with 
numbers, from Ibn Hishäm, 2 and that of those who made the 
fujraJi to Medina with Muhammad (H), which I use in the form 
given by Caetani. 1 

In connexion with R the point to notice is that all those who 
oth went to Abyssinia and fought as Muslims at Badr are in the 
hst of those who ‘returned’ to Mecca. There are two exceptions 
to this, 'Iyâd b. Zuhayr (al-Hârith b. Fihr) and Shujâ' b. Wahb 
( Abd Shams), and of these the latter does not occur in Ibn 
Hishäm s list of emigrants, and so could not be expected to 
return . On the other hand all who ’retumed’ fought at Badr 
"ith the exception of four: Sakrän ('Ämir), who died before 
Muhammad s htjrah, and three young men whose relatives were 
the leaders of the opposition to Muhammad, Salamah b. Hishâm 
and 'Ayyäsh b. Abi RabFah (both of Makhzûm) and Hishâm b. 
al- As (Sahm), about whom a storv' is told ot how they yielded to 
family pressure. Thus R is essentiallv the list of those who were 
both at Abyssinia and at Badr. 

It is more difficult to explain //, for it does not contain the names 
°f all those who went to Medina before the battle of Badr, and 
"ho appear in the list of muhâjtrûn who were at Badr. When the 
two lists are compared, H is found to omit 3 from f Abd Shams, 

2 from Asad, 7 from Zuhrah (out of a total at Badr of 8), 2 from 
Taym, 4 from Makhzöm (out of 5), 1 from 'Adî, 5 from Jumah 
(out of 5), 6 from 'Amir (out of 7), 7 from al-Harith (out of 7). 

"I his is very puzzling. Is it merely an accident that these names 
are omitted? Or is there some purpose behind it? l or example, 
did the people omitted from H not count as having made the hij- 
rah, from having made it much earlier or much later than the 
main part} r ? It was said that some made the hijrah betvveen the 
two 'Aqabahs; 4 but this may be merely a later attempt to explain 

1 Ann. i, p. 283. 2 241 ff. 

y Ann. i f pp. 361 f.; cf. Excursus E. 4 Ibid., p. 3^4» n* 3- 
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the discrepancy. 'Uthmän b. Maz'ün is said to have gone to 
Medina and shut the family house in Mecca, although he is 
omitted from H. Thus it seems most likely that H is simply 
incomplete. 

Of AA the first thing \ve can sav is that all in it are also in R. 
It is tempting to suppose that AA is a list of those who were in 
Abyssinia who were also reckoned as having made the hijrah to 
Medina; but, although most of those who were both at Abyssinia 
and at Badr and are omitted from H are also omitted from AA, 
the evidence is not strong. The detailed figures are: 

those on AA, R and H ... S 

„ „ „ but not H . . . 4 (one doubtful) 

„ AB, R and also H . . 4 

„ „ 1, and not // . . . 14 

Although this evidence is weak, the hypothesis is perhaps still 
tenable (for want of a better one) that AA is, as has been suggested, 
a list of those who had made two hijrahs. We may then further 
suppose that it was based on a very incomplete list of those who 
made the hijrah to Medina, a list that was as incomplete as H, yet 
by no means identical with it. But, as the Muslims say, God 
knows best. 


fl 
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EXCURSUSH 

The Return of the Emigrants 

1 he üst ot those who 'returned’ (and fought at Badr), R, has 
a read\ been considered. But this accounts for only about half of 
t e emigrants to Abyssinia. What information have \ve about the 
date of return of the others? 

In Ibn Hishâm, 7 Si- 8, \ve have several lists which are intended 
to complete the picture. I he tirst of these ( Sh .) is a Jist of those 
u o accompanied Ja'tar b. Abï Tâlib in the ‘two ships’ and who 
joined Muhammad at Khaybar in 7 a.h. This appears to be quite 
straightforward so far as the 16 adult males are concerned, and 
t tat is all we need consider here. Then on p. 7S7 there are the 
names ot the 7 men who died in Abyssinia. These names are 
mcluded in the previous list of 34 names of men who did not join 
Muhammad at Mecca, who were not at Badr, and who did not 
return in the ‘two ships’. This is simply a list in which have been 
lumped together all those who were in Abyssinia about whose 
return nothing definite is known. The list of the 27 who returned 
alive may for convenience be called X. 

Out of these 27, for 22 there are no details which would enable 
us to say anything about their return, though some of them are 
said to have taken part in the battle of at-Tâ’if and later events. 
For all we know some of them may have remained in Abyssinia 
after Ja'tar left. Of four it is definitely stated that they were 
present at Uhud: Qays b. 'Abdalläh (confederate of 'Abd Shams), 
Abü ’r-Rum b. 'Umayr ('Abd ad-Dâr), Abü Qays b. al-Härith 
(Sahm) and Salït b. 'Ämir ('Amir). These must either have gone 
straight from Abyssinia to Medina or, as is perhaps more likely, 
have first returned to their relatives in Mecca and then somehow 
made theirwayfrom Mecca to Medina. Finally, there is al-Hajjäj b. 
al-Härith b. Qays or al-Härith b. al-Hârith. If these two are to be 
identified, there is the interesting situation that al-Hajjäj was taken 
prisoner at Badr fighting against the Muslims. Ibn Hishâm men- 
tions only al-Härith in AB and X , and al-Hajjâj as prisoner, but 
Ibn Sa'd 1 says al-Hajjâj was on the second hijrah to Abyssinia and 
does not mention al-Hârith. Ibn Hajar 2 mentions that several 

1 iv. i. 144. 2 Ifäba/i, i, no. 1608. 
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authorities, including Ibn Ishâq, spoke of him going to Abyssinia; 
he also remarks that some said he did not become a Muslim until 
after he had been taken prisoner at Badr. Thus it would seem that 
Ibn Hishâm has tacitly corrected Ibn Ishäq’s list (AB) at this 
point, doubtless arguing that, if he was taken prisoner at Badr, 
he could not have gone as a Muslim to Abyssinia. But is this 
necessarily impossible? Could he not have been ‘seduced’ even 
after his hijrahî And does not this supposition help to explain 
some of the confusion in the sources (for nothing is said about 
al-Hârith that is not also said about al-Hajjâj)? 

I'he figures are so shado\v r y and the evidence so tenuous that it 
would be unwise to lay much stress upon it. Yet it is important 
as reminding us of the possibility that some of the emigrants to 
Abyssinia, even perhaps of those who fought at L’hud tor Muham- 
mad, had for a time left his party and returned to the camp ot his 
opponents. To later Muslim scholars such tergiversation was 
almost—though, as Ibn Hajar shows, not quite—unthinkable, and 
in ail honesty they have probably covered up most traces ot it, if 
such there were. Yet the case of al-Hajjäj b. al-Härith as-Sahmi 
remains suggestive. And the fact that Yazïd b. Zam’ah (Asad) and 
as-Sä’ib b. al-Hârith (Sahm) are reported as having been present 
at at-Tä’if but not at anything earlier is an almost certain indication 
that they were in Mecca with the pagans until its surrender to 
Muhammad. 
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Abân b. Yazid, 182. 

*I'kk— j S ' 7 ’ 32 * I4S * I47 * 

Abbasids, 4, 30, 147. 

t a °a, 132. 

•^kj' j-'J’ 31 • '79- 
Abd ad-Oar, B., 5-7, 31 f., 94 , 150, 

, 178 f., 185. 

, a bHârith b. Zuhrah, B., 90. 

Abdallâh b. 'Abd al-Mu{talib, 7, 30, 
32, 37. 

— b. Arqat, 151. 

b. Jahsh, 93, 113, 174. 
b. Jud'än, 32, 89, 172. 
b. Mas ûd, 90, 172, 181. 
b, Maz Qn, 94, 178. 

— b. Muhammad (= at-Tayyib), 38. 

— b. Shaddâd, 46 f. 

— b. Shihâb, 90, 172 

— b. Ubayy, 144. 

— b. az-Zubayr, 6, 180 f. 

‘Abd al-Malik b. Alanvân. caliph, 6, 

100, 180-2. 

Abd Manäf (b. Qusayv), B., 5, 7, 13, 
17, 30, 181. 

— b. Zuhrah, B., 90. 

Abd al-Muta âl as-Sa'îdl, 96. 

Abd al-Mutfalib b. Hâshini, 6 f., 14, 

30-33* 87» 93, 137, 163. 

'Abd ar-Rahmân b. ‘Awf, 87, 89 f., 
172. 

— b. ‘ Uthmän, 6. 

'Abd a$-Samad, 182. 

‘Abd Shams, B. ‘Abd Shams (see also 

Umayyah), 5-7, 9, 13-16, 30 f., 33, 


Abü Hudhayfah b. al-Mughîrah, 93, 
(176). 

-b. ‘Utbah, 93, 174» 

— Jahl, 9, 89, 93* 123, 134, 

150, 176, 181. 

— Lahab, 19, 33, 39, 88, 120, 137 f., 
140, 171. 

— Qavs b. al-AsIat, 162. 

-b. al-Hârith, 177, 185. 

— Ruhm, 31. 

— ’r-Rüm b. ‘Umayr, 178, 185. 

— Sabrah, 111, 173. 

— Salamah b. Abd al-Asad, 93, 120, 
145, 149, 176. 

— Sufyän b. Harb, 9, 24, 89, 92 f., 
120 f., 154 f., 175. 

— Tälib, 8, 32 f., 36-38, 58 f.> 88, 
110, 118-22, 133, 137-9* 

— ‘Ubavdah b. al-Jarrâh, 91, 173, 
181. 

— Uhayhah Sa îd a. al-‘A?, 92, 103. 

— Umayyah b. al-MughJrah, 31. 

— ’l-WalJd, see ‘Utbah. 

Abyssinia (-n, -ns), xv, 3, 8, 11-14, 27, 
30, 32, 58 f., 86, 90, 92-94* 97* 

1 o 1 f., 109-17, 145 f., 154, 156 f., 
163, 170 f., 182-6. 

c Ad, 28. 

\Adal, 155. 

Adî, B., 5-8, 87, 91, 94, 113, 116, 163, 
172, 181, 183. 

‘Adnän, 18. 

Aghânïy 163. 


_ _ . _ __ Ahäbîsh, 11, 1S4-7. 

39, 88-95, 113, 115, 120-2, 138, I Ahbash, 154, 157. 

140, 150, 163, 174 f-, 181, 183, 185. ahdäth ar-rijäl } 88. 

Ahlâf (of Mecca), 5, 7 f., 19, 91, 122. 
— (of at-Tä’if), 139. 

Ahmad b. Hanbal, xi. 

Ahrens, Karl, 43. 

'Ä ishah, xiv, 40 f., 55 f., 180 f. 
ajal t 24, 77* 

'ajaniy 18 . 
akfara , see kafara . 

al-Akhnas b. Sharîq (’Abdallah or 
Ubayy), 90, 95, 121, 139 f., 156, 
172. 

Akhzar b. Lu'{ ad-Du’alï, 155. 

'Alï b. Abi Tälib, xii/10, 32, 86, 88, 
150 f., 171. 

Allâh, 26 f., 106. 


‘Abd al-'Uzzä, 5, 7. 

'Abd al-\Värith b. Sa'ïd, 182. 

'Abd Yalïl, 139- 
Abrahah, 13 f., 31, 33, 114. 

Abraham, 36, 96, 159. 162, 165. 

Abü Ahmad b. Jahsh, 93, 113, 175. 

— T-’Äliyah, 102, 104 f. 

— 'Ämir 'Abd 'Amr b. Sayfï (ar- 
Rähib), 155, 164. 

— ' Amr, 121. 

— ’l-Asad b. Hiläl, 31. 

— ’l-Bakhtarî, 92, tai, 174. 181. 

— Bakr, xii, 86, 89 f., 92, 95, 97, 
115-18, I49-5 1 . ‘54, 172, 180-2. 

— Dharr, 87. 
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Äminah bint VVahb, 32. 

‘Amir b. Abî \Vaqqä$, 90, 172* 

— b. Fuhavrah, 119, 151, 172, 180. 

— (b. Lu’a>*y) f B. # 5-8, 31, 91 f. f 
121 L, 140, 173. 183. 

— b. Rabi ah, 94, 172. 

— b. Sa ?a‘ah # B. t 140 f. 

‘Ammär b. Yäsir, 89, 93, 95, 119, 176. 
Amos, 26. 

‘Amr b. 'Abasah, 87. 

— b. ‘Abdaliâh b. Jud än, 89, 172. 

— b. Sa'id b. aU A$, iii, 175. 

— b. ‘Umayr, B., 139. 
anbâ\ 84. 

Andrae, Tor, 65. 

Annali deli lslam t xi, xii, 58. 

An$är, 10, 141-5- 
'Aqabah, 59, 144-7* 183. 

'arab t 18. 

Aramaic, 68, 166 f. 
al-Arqam, 59, 87, 93, u 3t 176. 

Arwâ, 31. 

al-'A§ b. Wä’il, 6, 94, 119, 123, 178. 
Asad, B. (of Quravsh), 5-8, 15 f., 
31 f., 92, 113, i2i- 3 , 150* 163, 174, 
180 f., 183. 

Asad b, Khuzaymah, B., 155. 
asdtir al-auwalin , 125. 

Asld, 121. 

Asmä’ bint Abï Bakr, 180. 

Asräfïl, 48 f. 

al-Aswad b. ‘Abd Yaghûth, 90, 121. 

— b. al-Muttalib Abu Zam ah, 15 f., 
i^3* 

Athens, 9. 

'Atikah bint Abd al-Muttalib, 31, 

121 . 

atihd , see icahy . 
al-Äws, 141-5, 153. 

Aws Manât (or Anvs Allâh), 145. 
al-'Awwäm b. Khuwaylid, 31. 

‘ Ayyäsh b. Abi Rabï ah, 93, 119, 176, 
183. 

Badr, 7 f., 10, 19, 89-95, 111 f., 116 f., 
133 f-t 143 , 170, 183-6. 

Bahîrä, 36 f. 

Bakr b. 'Abd Manât b. Kmânah, B., 
4, 11, 156 f. 

Banät Allâh, 105-8. 

barbaroi , 18 . 
al-Barräd, 11. 

Barrah, 31. 

bay at al-harb , 145, 148 f. 

— an-nisâ\ 145. 

Bell, Richard, ix, 55, 60 f., 69, 101. 
Bible, 84; see also Testament. 
bid'ah, 135. 

Bilâl, 119, 172. 
bint 9 banât , 106. 


Bi’r Ma’ünah, 141. 
bismillah f 47. 

Bu'ath, 142, 144. 

Buhl, Frants, xiii, 65. 
al-Bukhâri, xi, xii, 55. 

Bu$râ, 35 f. 

Byzantine Empire, &c., 11-13, 15 f. t 
27 f., 89, 114, 

Caesar, 12 f. 

Caetani, Leone, x, xiii, 6, 58 f., 110, 
123, 148 f., 170 f-, 183. 

Carlyle, 52. 

Companions (of Muhammad), xi, 36, 
confederate (-s), see halïf, hilf t ahlâf . 

dahr % 28, 77. 

Daws Dhû Tha'labân, 12. 
dhakâ , 166. 
dhakkara , 71. 

Dhu Nuwäs, 12. 

— Qâr, 12. 
dïn , 82. 

' Dïsh, 155. 
dithâr, 41, 49 f., 57- 
du ajä' an-nâs t mustad'afîn , 88, 96. 
Du’il (b. Bakr), B., 14. 15*; see also 
Akhzar b. Lu‘t. 

| Egypt (-ians), 96. 

Elephant, year of the, men of the, 33, 
131. 

fakhr t 160. 

Fätimah, 38. 
fatrah , 40, 47"5°- 
fidyah , 168. 

Fihr, 7. 

Fijâr, wars of the, 11 f., 14» 24, 

32 f., 139. >55. , 

fitnah , &c., 100 i., 1 io, iib, 132, 140. 

Fudûl, see Hilf. 

Gabriel (Jibrit). 40-45. 48, 56 f-. 102. 
Gaza, 3, 31 f. 

Ghäiib, 7. 

Ghassän, B,, 12 f., 15- 
al-Ghayätil, 121. 
al-Ghazâlî, 169. 

Goldziher, L, xiii, 20, 82. 

Greeks, Hellenism, &c., 9, 18, 51, 94, 
163. 

Habashy 156. 

Habîb b. Wahb, 94- 
ai-Hajjâj b. al-Hârith b. Qays, 94, 115, 
177 f-» 185 f- 

Hakîm b. Hizäm, 92, 174, 181. 
halif (pl. hulafâ ’), confedcrate, io, 

17 f-. 90, 95. 15^- 
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yamzah b. ’Abd al-Mutul.b, .o, 88, 

, 9«, 155, 17,. 

HTÄl 8, n 96>,62 “ 4, l6 9‘ 

Hamfah, B., 140. 

S ar ^ 3. 23. 

aïiux .• J-J^vyah, 31, 88, 93, 156. 
-^lanth b. Abd Manât b. K.nânah, 

* 54 f-, x66. 

b. I ihr, B. (of Quraysh), 5-7, 91, 
***» *J 3 » 183. 

— b. al-Hânth b. Qays, 115, 177, 185 f. 
Hisham, 55, 177. 
b. al*Mu^alib, 7. 

Ï7- b /.Q a >'i b : Adî * 94. 178. 

Hashim, B. Häshim, 4 -8, 13-19, 30- 
3 2 . 39, 58 f., 88, 92, 113, 116, 119- 

'3J, 134, 137-40, 145, 147, 171. 
Hassan b. Thâbit, iss. 

Hâfib, war of, i 4 2. 

~ ’Amr, 92, 173. 

~ b. al-Härith, 9 4 , i7 4 . 
panäb b. al-Hânth, 94, 178. 
hawâriyûn , 148. 

Hawizin, B., 33, 103, 139. 

Hebrew, 68, 142, 166. 

Hellenism, &c., see Greeks. 
al-Hijâz, 1, 3 f., 106, 161. 

Hijrah, hijrah, 58 f., 109-12, I4.<, I49f.. 

.153. »7°. «83-6. 

hilj, tahâluf, 17, 95, 154; see also halïf. 
Hilf al-Fudül, 6 f., 13-16, 32 f., 74, 

89. 92, 94 . i» 3 . 116, 120-3, 135 - 

/itlm, 11. 

Hind bint al-'Awwäm, 181. 
hinth, 44. 

Hirâ\ 40 f., 44, 140. 
al-Hirah, 12, 14, 27. 

Hishâm b. ‘Amr, 121. 

— b. al-‘A$, 177, 183. 

— b. ‘Urwah, 100. 
al-Hubshï, 156. 

Hûd. 28. 

ai-Hudavbiyah, 147, 155. 

Hudhayl, B., 14. 

al-Hulays b. ‘ Alqamah (or b. Zabbän), 
155, 157. 

al-Hûn b, Khuzaymah, 154. 
al-Husayn b. ‘Alî, 6. 
al-Hutamah, 26, 

Ibn Abï Kabshah, 103. 

■— al-Athîr, xii. 

— ad-Dughunnah (or ad-Dughay- 
nah), 118, 154, 157. 

— Hajar (al-’Asqalânî), xii, 185 f. 

— Hishäm, xi-xiii, 37 f., 40, 46, 
uof., 11 s, 117 f., 122, 154, 156, 
171, iSo, 183, 185 f. 
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Ibn Ishâq, xii, 6, 12, 14, 34 f-, 37, 4*, 
48, 87, 91, 96 f., 110 f., 113, 115, 
117 f., 121 f., 140, i49"5i, 162 f., 
186. 

— ai-Kalbî, 23. 

— Qutaybah, 13, 162. 

— Sa’d, xi, xiv, 38, 87 f., 92, 95 f., 
113, 115, 118 f., 143, 170, i 8 *, 185. 

— Shihäb, see az-Zuhrî. 

— L’mm Maktüm( Abdalläh b. Qavs), 
92, 174 . 

— Zayd, commentator, 68, 167. 

— £uhayrah, 5 n. 

ifk, hadïth al-, affair of the lie, 56. 
ljâzah, 5. 
imân , 126. 

Imru’ al-Qavs, 21. 

India, 11-13. 
iqra', 46, 48, 51. 

'Iräq, 3, 13. 

‘Isä b. Mar}*am, see Jesus. 

Isdbah , xii. 
isnäd , xv f., 42. 

Israel, 148. 
istaghnâ , 66 f. 
ltqân , 54. 


Jäbirb/Abdallâh al An$ârî, 41,43, 47 f. 
Ja far b. Abï Tälib, 88, 110--12, 171, 
185. 

Jâhilîyah (pre-lslamic Arabs), 76, 97, 
115; see also Ch. I. 

Jahsh, 31, 93. 
jâr, 17. 

Jerusalem, 114. 

Jesus, 36, 84, 147 f. 

Jibrîl, see Gabriel. 
jinn, 104. 
jiuâr , 17, 140. 

Job, 25. 

John (the Baptist), 84. 

Jubayr b. Mut im, 150. 

Jumah, B., 5-7, 91, 94l 121, 123, 150, 
178, 183. 

Jurhum, 4. 

Justin, Justinian, 12. 

Ka'b, B. (of Khuzâ'ah), 155. 

— (b. Lu*ayy, of Quraysh), B., 5, 7. 

— b. Mâlik, 155. 

Ka‘bah, 5, 13, 26 f., 31, 63, 68, 104-6, 

1 34 - 

kabir (great), 14. 

kafara, kâfir (-m), kujr, 66, 126, 168. 

I m m 9 * 9 W w 

kahtn, 127. 

Kalb, B., 140. 
kayd, 131-3. 
kayfïyät, 54. 

kerygma, 61, 69-72, 80 f. 

Khabbäb b. ai-Aratt, 90, 95, n8f., 
172. 
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Khadijah, 38-41, 44, 50, 58 f., 86, 93, 
137, 163, 181. 

Khalaf b. Wahb, B., 94, 131. 
khali' , 19, 

Khälid b. Ma'dân, 36. 

— b. Sa'ïd b. al- A§, 87, 93, 95, 97, 

iii, 115. 175- 

Khandaq, 155. 

Khath'am, B., 88. 

Khanäb b. al-Härith, 94, 178. 

— b. Nufayl, 91. 

Khaybar, 2, 110, 112, 115, 185. 
al* Khazraj, 141-7. 1 53 - 
Khunays b. Hudhäfah, 94, 177. 
Khuwaylid, 92. 

Khuzâ'ah, 4 f., 13, 103, 154-6. 
Kinänah, 5, 93, 103, 154 f. 

Kindah, B., 140. 
kufr, see kafara . 

Kurayz, 31. 
kursï , 41. 

Lakhmid, 12. 

Lammens, Henri, xiii, 3, 10, 15 f., 18, 
23 . 75 » 154 - 7 . 

al-Lâr, 24, 27, 37, 102-6, 134. 
liicâ', 9. 

Lot, 159. 

mafâkhir t 126. 
majnûn , 127 f. 

Makhramah b. Nawfal, 89. 

Makhzüm, B*, 5-9, 13-16, 31, 33, 38, 
89» Qi- 93 . 113. 119-23, 134 f«, 

138 f., 150, 176 f., 181. 
makr t 131, 133. 
mala\ 8 f. 

Mâlik, B. (of at-Tâ if), 139. 

Ma'mar b. ‘Abdalläh, 91, 173. 

— b. al-Hârith, 94, 178. 

Manät, 102-4. 

Mary f (the Blessed \ r irgin), 84, 103. 
Mas üd b. Rabï'ah (or ar-Rabî*), 90 
172. ( 

al-Mas ûdï, 5 f. 
matn % xv. 

Medina, xiv f., 1 f., 6, 18, 27, 31 f., 
42, 59-6 i, 68, 70, 73 f., 87, 93, 97, 
103 f., 107, 110, ï 12-14, 116, 128 f., 
131 f., 138-53, 155, 162, 164-7, 180, 

183-5- 

Messiah, 144. 

Midian, 129. 

ai-Miqdäd b. Amr, 90, 172. 

Mi$tah, 88 f., 171. 
al-Miswar, 6. 

Monophysitism, 12, 28. 

Mu’äwiyah, caliph, 6, 181. 
muddaththir , see dilhâr . 
mudhakkir , see dhakhara . 


al-Mughîrah, 93. 

Muhäjirún (Enngrants), 111 f., 148, 
150, 170 f., 183, 185. 

Muhärib, B., 5, 7, 

Muir, Sir Wüiiam, xiii. 

Mulavh, 140. 

Munabbih b. ai-Hajjâj, 94, 177. 
Murrah, B., 5, 7. 

murûuah , 20, 22, 25, 74, 76-78, 82. 
Mu$ ab b. 'Úmayr, 94, 145 f-, i 7 8 - 
Musaylimah, 29. 
mufayfir, 130. 

Muslim, the traditionist, xi f. 
mustad'afïn , 88, 96. 
al-Mu$taliq, B., 154 f. 

Mutayyabun, 5 f., 8, 19. 
al-Mut l im b. ‘Adi, 121, 13 3 , 140, i? 4 - 
al-Munalib, B. al-Muualib, 6-8, 13, 
30-32, 88-90, 113, 120 f., 131, 134 , 
171 f. 

— b. Azhar, 90, 172. 

muzzammif 50. 

Nabateans, 162. 
ttadhïr , 71. 
an-Na<jïr, B., 141. * 

Najâshî, see Negus. 
an-Najjâr, B., 148, 

Najrân, 132. 

Nakhlah, 103, 105, 137, l 4 °' 

nârnús , 40, 51. 

nâqïb (pl. nuqabâ'), 145, 147 f* 
nasab , 156. 
nast, 8 . 

Nawfal, B. Nawfal, 6-8, 13 f., 30, 92, 
121 f., 140, 147 , 150, 174 - 

— b. Khuwaylid, 92, 121, 174* 
nazala , 55 f. 

Negus, ioi, 115. 

Nestorianism, 27. 

Nicholson, R. A., 20. 

Noah, 130. 

Nöldeke, Theodor, xiii, 23, 60 f., 65, 
69, 101. 

Nuaym (b. ’Abdalläh) an-Nahhäm, 
87, 91, 116, 150, 173- 
Nubavh b. al-Hajjäj, 94, 177 * 
riubûtvah , 48. 

Nufayl (b. ‘Abd al-'Uzzâ), 91. 
an-Nu'mân b. Rashîd, 40. 
nuqabâ' , pl. of naqib , q.v. 

Orthodox Church, 12. 

Pericles, 9. 

Persia, Persian Empire, 3, Ii~i 5 » 27» 
30, 114 f. 

Pharaoh, 84, 131, 166. 

Pledges of ‘Aqabah, 145 f*» f* 
Poulain, A., 54» 57 - 
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Qadar, Qadari, i8a. 

Qahjin, 18. 

Qara a, 46; sec also iara'. 
al-Qârah B. 155. 

Qâri'ah, 26. “ 

al-Qâsim, 38. 
qaum, 153. 

Qaylah, B. = An$dr, q.v. 

Qavnuqâ', B., 142. 

Qavs b. 'Abdalläh, 175, 185. 
qird'ah, 47. 

Qubâ’, 151. 

Qutfä ah, 5. 

Qudâmah b. Maï'ûn, 94, 178. 
Qudayd, 105. 

Qunfudh b. 'Umayr, 121. 

Quraysh, passim. 

Quraysh al-Bifâh, Quraysh az-?a\v 
Ä hir, s, 7, 91 f.‘ 

Quray?ah, B,, 141. 

Qusa>T, xv, s, 7, 13, 30, 94. 

rabi\ i. 

Rabï’ah b. ‘Abd Shams, 7, 92. 

rasül karim t 43. 

rifâdah , 9. 

risâlah , 48. 

rizq, 24, 77, 

rugza t rujz t 64. 

ar-rüh t 43. 

Ruqayyah, 38. 
ar-ru'yâ a$-sâdiqah t 40. 

Sabians, 28. 

Sa'd b. Abî Waqqâ?, 87, 89 f. t 172. 

— b. Bakr, B., 33-36. 
sadaqah , 167 f. 

§afïyah, 31. 

sâhir t 127. 

Sahm, B., 5- 7 , 1 5 , 9 ». 94 , 115» 

1 23, 150, i 77 , 185- 
as-Sâ’ib b. al-Hârith, 177, 186. 

— b. 'Uthman b. Maz'ün, 94, 178. 
Sa'id b. Zayd, 87, 91, 97, 172. 
Sakrân b. ‘Amr, 173, 183. 

Salamah b. Hishâm, 119, 176, 183. 
falât (worship), see $allâ. 

Sälih, prophet, 28, 129. 

Sallt b. 'Amr, 92, 173, 185. 

;allâ t falât , 47, 67, 152, 167. 
as-Samaw’al b. ‘Adiyâ', 21. 

Saqar, 26. 

Satan, Satanic verses, 102. 

Sawdah bint Zam‘ah, 137. 

sayyid, 14. 75 . H 7 . I 54 * 6 - 
Schacht, J., xiii. 
shâ'ir t 127 f* 

Shakespeare, 83. 

Shammâs, 93, 176. 

Shaybah b. Rabi ah, 89, 92, 175- 


Shuayb, 129. 

Shurahbîl, 90, 17 2 * 
siqâyah , 8 f. 

South Arabia, 12-14, 114» 4 1 * 
Suhay‘, 121. 

Süfah, B., 5. 

Sufvân b. \Ia mar, 91, 178. 

$uhayb b. Sinân, 89, 95, 172* 

Suhayi b. 'Amr, 92, 140, 174. 

I — b. Bavdä', 92, * 73 - 
Sulaym, B., 103. 
as-Suyûtï, 54 - 

Syria, Syrians, 3, 10, 12-15. l l> 3 °» 
i '32 f., 35 E. 38. g 9 . 121. i 6 3 * 

I Syriac, 47, 64, 68, 166. 

I at-Tabarï, xi-xiii, 38. 4 6 . 86 f., 100, 
102, mi, 117 f., 122, 145, 154 . i 6 7 . 
I 1 80 f. 

i faghâ t &c., 66, 70. 
tahâluf t see hilf. 
tahannuth , 40, 44. 
fahara t tahhir t 166. 

at-Tähir, 38. 

! at-Tä’if, 2-4, 8, 14, 27, 44, 59, 90, 
100 f., 103-6, 118, 134, 137~40, 147 » 
185 f. 

takdhïb , 125 f. 

Talhah b. 'Ubaydallâh, 87, 89, 95, 

118, 172, 181. 

Tälib b. Abï Täüb, 8. 
tatâba'a , 111. 
fazvâghit, 100. 

Taxvrähy 51. 

Taym, B., 5-8, 32, 89, 95, 113, 118, 

I 21, 172. 

at-Tayyib, son of Muhammad, 38. 
tazakkâ , at-tazakkï t 68, 76, 165-9. 
Teresa of Avila, Saint, 50. 

Testament, New, 84, 165. 

— Old, 159, 169. 

Thaqïf, B., 103, 138 f. 

Thamüd, 28, 84, 129. 

ThawT b. Yazîd, 36. 

Toynbee, A. J., 22. 

Trench, 132. 

Tu’aymah b. 'Adï, 150, 174. 

Tulayb b. Azhar, 90, 172. 

'Ubaydallâh b. Jahsh, 93, 97, 116, 163. 
'Ubaydah b. al-Härith, 88 f., 95, 171. 
'Udhrah, B., 13. 
uhbush t uhbushah t 156. 

Üliud, 24, go, 155. «57. ,8 5 f- 
ukhdûdy 132. 

‘ Umar b. al-Khattâb, 7, 86, 91, 94, 98, 
iii f., 115, 138, 140, 172, 181. 
Umaymah, 31. 

‘Umayr b. 'Abd ‘Amr, 90, 172. 

— b. Abï Waqqä$, 90, 172, 
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'Umavr b. Wahb, 31, 178. 

Umayyads, see the /ollouing. 

Umavyah {b. 'Abd Shams), B., 4, 6 {., 

9 . >5 f : , f., 146, 180-2. 

— b. Abi ’5*§alt, 162. 

7" b * KKalaf, 94, 123, 178. , 

Umm Haklm, 31. j 

— Kulthüm, 38. i 

— Mi${ah, 89. 
ummah, 148, 153. 

Lqbah b. Abi Mu ayf, 90, 92, 137, 
> 75 ' 

Urwah b. az-Zubayr, xii, xvi, 40, 
100 f., 106 f., tog, 1 j 3 £. p 116, 134, 
>45 f-, > 49 , 180-2. 

Usämah b. Zayd, 171, i8t. 

Utbah b. Abî Waqqä$, 90. 

— b. Mas üd, 90, 172. 

— b. Rabi ah (Abü ’i-Walid), 89, 93, 
s >21, >75, 181. 

L thmän b. Affân, xiv, 86, 93, 174. 

— b. al-yuwayrith, 15 f., 19, 2 8 t , 3S| 
163. 

b. Ma? un, 87, 90-92, 94, 97, , , 0 
115 - 17 , >63, 178, 184. 

— b. 'Ubaydallâh, 12,. 
al-’Uzzä, 24, 37, 102-4. 

Van Ess, John, xiv. 

Wahb b. Munabbih, 147. 

— b 'Umayr b. Wahb b. Khalaf, 94, 
178. 


teahy, 54-56, 160. 
al-Walîd, caliph, 6. 

— b. al-Mughirah, 9. 123, 134 f., 177. 

— b. al-Walid, n 9 , 176. 
teâqi' ,6$. 

al-Wiqidi, xif., 154, t8o. 

Waraqah b. N'awfal, 39 f., 50-52, 
163. 

Wellhausen, J., xi, 23, 154. 

Worship ( falât ), see faJld. 

yaftinu, &c., see funah. 

\ ahyä b. Abî Kathïr, 48. 

^ athrib, see Medina. 

Yazid b. Zam'ah, 174, 186, 

Yemen, Yemenî. 2 f., 10-15, 3°> >38. 
zakâ, sahkâ, yuzakki, 5 cc,, see tazakhâ . 
zakât, 133, 165-69; see also tazakkâ. 
Zam ah b. al-Aswad, 92, 121, 174, 
zamrmlúnt, 40 f., 50. 

Zamzam, 9, 31. 

Zavd b. Amr, 91, 163. 

— b. Härithah, xii, 86, 88, 171, t8t. 
Zaynab (bint Muhammad), 33, 38 f. 
Zechariah, 84. 

az-Zubayr b. Abd al-Mufialib, 32. 

— b. al-’Au-wäm, 86 f., 92, 116, 146, 
174, 180—2. 

Zuhayr b. Abi Uma\yah, 121 f. 
Zuhrah, B., 5-8, 31 'f., 89, 91, 95 f., 
113, 121, 139 f., 172. 
az-Zuhri (Ibn Shihâb), 39-41, 45 f., 
48 f., 56, 87, 96, 135. 
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